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From the invention of letters the machinations of the 
human heart began to opérate; falsity and error daily 
increased; litigation and prisons had their beginnings, 
as also specious and artful language, which causes so 
much confusión in the world. It was on these accounts 
that the shades of the departed wept at night. But, on 
the other hand, from the invention of letters all polite 
intercourse and music proceeded and reason and jus- 
tice were made manifest; the relations of life were 
defined, and laws were fixed; governors had a lasting 
rule to refer to; scholars had authorities to venerate; 
the historian, the mathematician, the astronomer, can 
do nothing without letters. Were there not letters to 
give proof of passing events, the shades might weep at 
noonday as well as night and the heavens rain down 
blood, for tradition might affirm what she pleased, so 
that the letters have done much more good than evil; 
and as a token of the good, he aven rained down ripe 
grain the day that they were first inventéd. 

Henry Noel Humphreys 

The Origin and Progress ofthe Art ofWriting , 1853 



THE ALPHABET IN CONTEXT 


In some form or other the letters we recognize as the alphabet have been in 
continuous use for more than three thousand years. Currently, the alpha¬ 
bet is more widespread than any other system of written language. A full 
account of its origin and development has only been pieced together dur- 
ing the 20th century, and the obscurity of this history through the many 
centuries of its use has fostered much specuiation about the origin and 
symbolic valué of the letters. Thus, in addition to serving as an efficient 
means of representing many spoken languages, the alphabet has also 
served as a set of symbols whose distinct visual characteristics have pro- 
voked a plenitude of imaginative projections. These symbolic interpreta- 
tions of the visual forms of the letters of the alphabet provide a rich record 
of cultural history and ideas which interweave the domains of philosophy 
and religión, mysticism and magic, linguistics and humanistic inquiry. The 
investigation of alphabet symbolism forms the central focus of this study, 
but a few parameters and terms must be defined before proceeding with 
discussion of that material. 

First it is important to define the term alphabet and understand the 
characteristics which distinguish the alphabet from other forms of writing. 
Secondly, the concept of alphabet symbolism, or the interpretation of the 
alphabet as a symbolic form, needs clear demarcation. Finally, a brief out- 
line of other writing systems which are non-alphabetic in nature provides 
a context within which the alphabet can be appreciated. 

The basic principie of alphabetic writing is to represent a single sound 
of a spoken language by a single letter. This phonetic writing system is at 
best an approximation. The orthography of English, for instance, is notor- 
iously plagued by inconsistencies and peculiarities which generations of 
reformers and pedagogues have struggled to correct. But while written 
forms are continually changing and evolving, never more rapidly than 
under the influence of computers, the tenacity of the alphabet bespeaks its 
important place within human culture. While there are many examples of 
the invention of written signs used to mark ownership, record agricultural 
cycles, make accounts and chart astronomical events, it is the phonetic 
principie which is the unique characteristic of the alphabet. No other writ¬ 
ing system has the capacity to represent the sounds of spoken language 
with such efficient and adaptable means. 

In addition to serving as the means to record speech or ideas in writ¬ 
ing, the letters of the alphabet also constitute a set of visual symbols. 
These shapes and features have played a part in the decipherment of their 
history and transmission and have inspired imaginative interpretations 
of their apparent or hidden meanings. To engage with the history of 
symbolic valúes attached to the visual form of the letters requires charting 



two parallel histories: one, attitudes toward the function oí language, and 
the other the concept oí the symbol. 

Language has conventionaliy been considered an instrument oí com- 
munication. Writing is generally considered a more or less adequate 
means oí transcribing language so that it may serve its communicative 
function. But throughout history, the letters oí the alphabet have occa- 
sioned imaginative speculation about the possible hidden valué oí their 
visual form, In oracular and ritual practices, mystic and kabbalistic doc¬ 
trine, Gnostic and humanistic beliefs, the letters have been considered as 
fundamental elements of the cosmos, or of divine or human knowledge. 
The attributes of their visual forms have been assigned valúes which 
extend far beyond their capacity to function as the orthography (mere 
spelling or spoken sound) and instead have allowed them to be construed 
as indices of the most profound mysteries of the universe, While most of 
the historical symbolic valúes attached to letter forms in these interpreta- 
tions would be discounted by contemporary scholars, the history of such 
conceptions provides a fascinating insight into the history of ideas. The 
interpretation of the letter V as produced by the oracle at Delphi and 
detailed in a record by Plutarch may have little to tell us about the concrete 
historical lineage of the fifth letter of our alphabet but serves to reveal 
much about Greek concepts of symbolic form. 

As written forms, the letters of the alphabet have been used for cen- 
turies in the production of written and printed documents. Many visually 
inventive versions of letter forms have been produced, and as a device for 
the arrangement of pictorial elements, the alphabet has enjoyed the atten- 
tion of calligraphic artists, type designers, and mystics. I shall not dwell 
extensively here on alphabet use that is purely decorative in nature, or 
attaches no extra meaning or valué to the character of the letters, or gives 
no insight into intellectual thought. Instead, the focus of this study has 
been on the interpretation of the alphabet as a symbolic matrix whose let¬ 
ters are assumed to encode in their visual shape the history of their ori- 
gins, of some fundamental cosmological or philosophical truth, or some 
mystic or ritual power. This reseaích moves far afield from the domain of 
archaeological debate and linguistic inquiry, into the realm of imagination 
and philosophical speculation, but the framework for understanding these 
symbolic interpretations must be established in the history of the serious 
and systematic inquiry into the actual origin of the alphabet. 

Fewer than a dozen instances of the invention of writing are recorded 
in human history. Of these, most occurred in and around the ancient Near 
East: cuneiform in Sumer (3100 BC — all dates given heré are general), 
Proto-Elamite (3000 BC), Hittite hieroglyphics (1500 BC), Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics (3000 BC), and the Cretan-Minoan pictographic and linear 
scripts (2000 BC, but with a considerably earlier date for the carved seáis 
from which they are derived). Of other ancient writing systems, including 
the glyphs of pre-Columbian America (the earliest examples date to 
300 AD), Indus valley scripts (2000 BC), Easter Island proto-writing and 
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other miscellaneous attempts of brief duration, only Chínese characters 
have survived into contemporary use. 

The alphabet was probably invented between 1700 and 1500 BC by 
speakers of a Semitic language in the geographic area which serves as a 
bridge between the ancient civilizations of Mesopotamia and Egypt. The 
term Semitic dates from the 18th century AD, when it was derived by 
European scholars from the ñame Shem, one of the sons of Noah, to refer 
to the group of languages of which Arabic and Hebrew are now the best- 
known living examples. Contrary to popular usage, it does not describe an 
ethnic, racial or cultural group, but a linguistic family whose members 
dominated the región between the Sinai to the south, through the area 
known as the Levant along the coast of the Mediterranean, north through 
present-day Syria and Asia Minor, and east to the mouth of the Tigris and 
Euphrates valley. (There are exceptions, and the región was not linguisti- 
cally homogenous; the Persians spoke an Indo-European language, for 
instance, as did the Hittites). 

The people who occupied this región were known as Canaanites, after 

the biblical designation of ancient Palestine as the land of Canaan. The 

terín Canaanite is rather loosely used, but conventionally ineludes the 

Phoenicians, early Hebrews, and the Semitic-speaking people of Palestine. 

In philological terms, Canaanite indicates one of the two main branches 

of the northwestern Semitic language, of which the other is Aramaic. Both 

branches were represented by early alphabets. The Phoenicians, who were 

responsible for the stabilization and spread of the alphabet, were a 

Canaanite group who spoke a Semitic language, occupied the Coastal 

regions, and had extensive maritime trade routes throughout the 

Mediterranean between 1300 and 900 BC. 

In company with Chinese characters, which made their first appear- 

ance in North China around 1700 BC, the alphabet provides the forms by 

which all living languages are written. Almost without exception, every 

existing writing system derives from one or the other of these sources. All 

* 

other written forms have disappeared either under the influence of cultural 
exchange, colonization, assimilation, or linguistic evolution. Thus all 
alphabetic writing, whether Cyrillic, Devanagari, Arabic, Hebrew, Latin, 
Greek, Tibetan, Javanese or Bengali, or any of the many other alphabetic 
forms, derives from a common source in the Sinai in the second millenni- 
um BC. The non-alphabetic Chinese characters provide the written forms 
for the rest of the world*s languages, beginning with the Tibeto-Chinese 
language for which they were invented. 

In spite of the vast variety in contemporary visual appearance which is 
the result of centuries of specialized adaptation, all alphabetic forms share 
the same origin and possess similar structural properties: they consist of 
Fancifuf versión of the origin of about twenty-four to thirty signs used to represent the sounds of spoken 

Chinese characters (Karl language. The record of this single point of origin, the borrowing of 

Faulman, Hlustrirte Geschichte Egyptian characters to compose a system of notation adequate for the 

derSchríft, Leipzig, 1880 ) linguistically (and culturally) distinct peoples of the ancient Near East, 




was partially preserved in biblical and classical literature, and the history 
of debates on the origins of the alphabet forms the subject of the following 
chapter. 

It was in large part efficiency and economy of means which distin- 
guished the early alphabet from non-alphabetic scripts. With a very limit- 
ed number of written signs, alphabetic writing can be used to represent 
almost any spoken language. Languages of the Semític language group 
were the first to be written in alphabetic form, particularly those in use in 
the Sinai península, along the littoral extending up through present day 
Israel, Lebanon and Syria to Asia Minor, and through areas of ancient 
Palestine. But the alphabet proved readily adaptable to Indo-European and 
other languages, and contacts first brought about through the systematic 
invasions of the Levant by tribes from the North and East beginning in the 
late 13th and early 12th centuries BC promoted rapid spread of this writ¬ 
ing system and the first adaptations of these letter forms to non-Semitic 
languages. The alphabet is now used to write all the many branches of 
Indo-European languages — Romance languages, Germanic, Balkan, 
Slavic, Indian and Indonesian, as well as the Finno-Hungarian languages, 
and can be used to transliterate unrelated linguistic groups, such as East 
Asían languages, as well. In many cases such adaptations were fostered by 
the zealous dedication of Christian missionaries — the Gothic alphabet 
invented in the 3rd century AD by the Bishop Wulfila being one of the first 
such examples — or by trade and commercial interests. The current exten¬ 
sión of alphabetic scripts being effected by electronic media and the rela- 
tive efficiency of the alphabetic keyboard is only the latest in a long series 
of such diffusions. 

While the alphabet is phonetic in nature, this is not true of all other 
written language. Writing systems — to proceed to the third of my points 
outlined above — may also be logographic, in which case the written sign 
represents a single word, or ideographic, in which ideas or concepts are 
represented directly in the form of glyphs or characters. The Chínese lan¬ 
guage was long believed to belong to this latter category, as were Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, though in fact both systems combine phonetic and logo¬ 
graphic modes, with an occasional ideographic sign. The alphabet and 
many of the cuneiform and pictographic scripts in use in Mesopotamia 
and the Mediterranean were syllabic; they made use of a single sign to rep¬ 
resent combinations of consonant/vowel or vowel/consonant. A sy Habar y 
generally consists of many dozens of signs, and is thus more clumsy and 
complex .than an alphabetic system. Completely ideographic scripts do 
not exist, though many proto-writing systems are based on ideographic 
principies which bypass the representation of language or linguistic struc- 
tures in order to record complex thoughts in visual form. Such ideograph¬ 
ic writings occur in cultures which have neither developed ñor seemed to 
require a written language, though attempts to invent purely ideographic 
writing systems have been made. In particular, such inventions were a 
major passion of philosophers of the 17th century when such polymaths 
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Bishop John Wilkins's philo- 
sophical script (John Wilkíns, 
An Essay Towards a Real 
Character and PhUosophicai 
Language, London, 1668) 
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as the Bishop John Wilkins proposed their own idiosyncratic inventions. 
Wilkins’s intention was to organize all human knowledge into a single log- 
ical hierarchy and then to invent a written character capable of communi- 
cating this knowledge directly to the eye. Inspired in part by a misunder- 
standing of the nature of hieroglyphic signs, such experiments provide 
considerable revelations about the concepts of symbolism and basic 
premises of human knowledge assumed by their designers. Contemporary 
designers, such as Adrián Frutiger, continué to search for such universal 
visual symbols. 

While these basic categories — phonetic, syllabic, logographic and ideo- 
graphic - describe the relations between units of writing and units of 
speech or language, they provide no description of the nature of the writ¬ 
ten forms used for each mode. A script may be pictographic — comprised 
of a set of pictorial elements whose visual form is recognizable as an 
image such as a standing figure, an animal, a tool or a plant which stands 
for the depicted object, or linear, schematic sets of arbitrary symbols. 
Either script may also be used to represent abstract categories such as 
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Narmer Palette, early instance of 
hieroglyphics (Cairo Museum) 


religious beliefs, legal constraints, or emotional responses, which do not 
lend themselves readily to direct depiction. Pictographic Scripts have the 
disadvantage that they tend to be labor ¡ntensive and require considerable 
training and manual skill. This problem was ingeniously resolved by the 
Minoans who created punches or stamps of the almost 150 sign/images 
which they used when writing in wet clay or soft materials (they also used 
the same signs, however, when incising metal or writing with ink). 
Pictographic Scripts have historically served as the antecedent to more sim- 
plified forms, the linear scripts whose visual elements are more reduced 
and schematic, more in keeping with the ‘laziness of the hand’ remarked 
on by many historians of writing in accounting for the widespread success 
of alphabetic forms. But there is no determining sequence according to 
which pictographic scripts must necessarily evolve into linear ones, or lin¬ 
ear ones be based on pictographic origináis, though the latter case is 
borne out by archaeological evidence in all known instances: 
Sumero/Babylonian/Akkadian cuneiform, Egyptian hieroglyphics and 
their increasingly linear cursive hieratic and demotic forms, Chínese char- 
acters and even the alphabet, all have derived their schematic forms from 
pictographic origináis. 

The primary evidence used in investigating any written script is, 
inevitably, its visual form. Such investigation must account, first of all, for 
the shapes of the letters, their orientation, the directional sequence of the 
writing, and the materials and media in which the writing is produced. In 
dating epigraphic inscriptions (on stone or other hard material) or paleo- 
graphic artifacts (writing with ink on papyrus, cloth or other soft sur- 
faces), the archaeological context provided by an excavation site may be 
used to determine the date of a sample as well as its function. 

Of particular use in dating and distinguishing among alphabetic 
scripts is the manner in which they nótate vowels. Ugarit cuneiform, an 
alphabetic script, and early examples of proto-Sinaitic alphabetic forms, 
notated only a few vowel sounds. Other transformations of the alphabet 
note almost none, and the scripts derived from the Greek adaptation have 
a more replete vowel notation system. Such distinctions may be used to 
chart the point at which an alphabetic system was transmitted or modified 
in adaptation from an earlier form. Additional factors to be considered in 
dating epigraphic evidence are the substantive content of written samples 
as well as the linguistic structure. While much of early non-alphabetic 
cuneiform in Assyria and Babylonia was used for records of trade and 
transactions, the early Ugaritic texts from 1400 BC record myths and leg- 
ends in literary form. Creían documents and Minoan pictographs record 
tax and tariff regulations while the Greek inscriptions on jugs and cups 
dating to the 8th century BC are poetic paeans to athletes and dancers. 

Two early writing systems, the cuneiform of the ancient Near East and 
the hieratic form of Egyptian hieroglyphics, figure prominently in the pre- 
history of the alphabet. But other writing forms have vanished entirely, 
suffering the fate of an oblivion so deep that several of them have yet to be 
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deciphered. Before outlining in detail the history of the alphabet’s develop- 
ment, and of the conceptual premises on which that history has been 
based, it seems useful to provide a context by describing the origins of 
other writing Systems. At least one of these, the Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
had a history spanning nearly three thousand years’, and various forms of 
cuneiform persisted nearly as long, so that the chronological span of their 
use rivals that of the alphabet. 

Most of these non-alphabetic writing forms had unique origins, and in 
only a few cases is there evidence to indícate direct influence of idea or 
form for their invention. Egyptian hieroglyphics, which appear as early as 
3000 BC, provide scarce evidence of their prehistory. The signs evolved 
into well-formed and complex elements of hieroglyphic writing, and 
archaeological evidence such as the well-known Narmer palette (dated at 
2900 BC) provide testimony of an already-formed graphic style. The few 
earlier pot-scratchings and incised marks found in the región bear little 
relation to the pictographic elements of hieroglyphic characters, whose 
origin is still unknown. Egyptian hieroglyphics were used almost 
unchanged, at least with respect to their visual form, throughout the near¬ 
ly three thousand years of their function. But two other forms of writing, 
both versions of hieroglyphics modified for easier production, were also 
developed: the hiera tic and demotic Scripts. The hiera tic retains, in cursive 
form, many of the pictorial elements of the hieroglyphs, but demotic 
(invented after contact with the Greeks was already considerably devel¬ 
oped) is so linear a form that its relation to hieroglyphics is structural and 
linguistic rather than visual. The decipherment of Egyptian hieroglyphics 
through the efforts of Thomas Young, Alexander Sayce and, finally, Jean- 
Fran^ois Champollion, put to rest many centuries of mythic symbolism 
and esoteric knowledge attributed to the hieroglyphic characters. But the 
concept of the hieroglyph as an arcane and enigmatic sign continúes in the 
popular imagination in the very use of the word as a suggestive term. 

Cuneiform script, which competes with Egyptian hieroglyphs for the 
claim to be the first form of writing, was invented sometime between 3500 
and 3100 BC in Sumer. The Sumerians spoke a language of uncertain ori¬ 
gin and the earliest documents produced in script were entirely picto¬ 
graphic. A more linear form of writing, the first cuneiform (wedge-shaped 
or ‘nail-writing’) developed by the Sumerians was adopted by the 
Babylonians and then the Assyrians, both Semitic speaking, in a System of 
about 750 signs (only about 300 of which were in general use) cióse to 
2500 BC. Cuneiform remained in use into the Christian era, though 
employed at that time only by priests and scholars. The period of greatest 
use was in the Babylonian period of Hammurabi (between 1725 and 1680 
BC) and at the height of the Assyrian empire in the 9th to 7th centuries 
BC. Writing was used in these cultures for a wide variety of purposes, and 
the texts are concerned with law and medicine, magic, astrology, astro- 
nomy, literature and many other rapidly developing fields of human 
knowledge. 
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The Hittites, who spoke an Indo-European language and had a flour- 
ishing civil iza tion in northern Syria and Asia Minor in the 3rd through lst 
millennium BC, invented a hieroglyphic writing system oí their own 
around 1500 BC. They also borrowed the cuneiíorm script oí the neigh- 
boring Akkadians, but their hieroglyphic system, used until their civiliza- 
tion was conquered and absorbed after 600 BC, comprised approximately 
400 signs which were not employed by any other people. 

Similarly, several script Systems on the island oí Crete, which may have 
had their original inspiration from the idea oí writing observed in contact 
with the Egyptians, share nothing either visually or linguistically with the 
hieroglyphics. The earliest oí these Cretan forms are two pictographic 
Scripts which developed around the palace at Knossos in 2000 BC, appar- 
ently íollowed chronologically by two linear forms, A and B, which are 
unrelated to each other. Oí these, only Linear B (first developed around 
1400 BC) has been deciphered, and that relatively recently by Michael 
Ventris. Ventris demonstrated that the script recorded an archaic form oí 
the Greek language but with characters whose origins seem to have been 
indigenous to Crete. The earlier pictographic and Linear A Scripts do riot 
record the Greek language, and they have not, as yet, been successfully 
deciphered. The use oí Linear B for about two hundred years beíore the 
final destruction oí Minoan civilization around 1100 BC (some four thou- 
sand clay tablets were preserved by their accidental firing in the blaze 
which destroyed the palace at Knossos) indicates that Greek administra- 
tors or rulers dominated the affairs at the Minoan capital in that period. 
Linear B was used mainly for keeping palace accounts of transactions, 
trade, and inventories. These Minoan scripts spread as far as mainland 
Greece and possibly Cyprus, but their influence was limited both geo- 
graphically and chronologically. 

The Cypriot syllabary shows the distinct visual characteristics of the 
Cretan scripts, and may have been brought to Cyprus around 1400 BC by 
the Mycenaeans. This script was used to record a non-Greek language and 
was clearly modified to record a different tongue. 





Mayan glyphs (S.G. Morley, The 
Inscríptions at Copan , 
Washington, D.C., 1920) 
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Another seemingly independerit invention also occurred in the Indus 
valley in the period around 2500 BC. Whether created in contact with 
other cultures who had their own writing system or from some individual 
inspiration, this script also vanished without development and the docu- 
ments in this language also have yet to be deciphered. 

There were several other spontaneous inventions of written language: 
the Mayan glyphs of pre-Columbian America, which were copied and 
transformed by Toltec, Aztec and other peoples in that región, and the 
rongo-rongo script of Easter Island. This latter system has an unknown 
origin and linguistic function, and the earliest extant examples date from 
about 1000 AD. Spanish conquerors’ destruction of the cultures, códices, 
and monuments in the región of Central America in which the pre- 
Columbian cultures had developed terminated any development which 
might have occurred subsequently in those writing forms. 

But the Chinese characters, the second most widespread and persistent 
form of writing, were adapted to many Asian languages and cultures - 
some of which had as little in common with Chinese as Semitic and Indo- 
European civilizations had with each other. The Japanese for instance, 
adopted a full set of Chinese characters known as kanjt to indicate proper 
nouns and concepts, then a phonetic cursive hiragana to indicate sounds, 
and finally a printed form katakana which could be used for translitera- 
tion. Classical Chinese characters are still used in linguistically indepen- 
dent cultures, such as Korea, for formal documents. Each of these writing 
Systems has a rich lineage of symbolic interpretations attached to the tra- 
ditional forms of its elements which could serve as the basis of a full-scale 
contribution to the history of ideas and human culture. 

However, the scope of my project is necessarily limited. Even within 
the Western tradition in which the alphabet has succeeded in sustaining its 
unique place as the major writing system, there are many aspects of its 
form and use which will not be discussed here. For example, the entire his¬ 
tory of Islamic calligraphy is filled with innovative visual investigations of 
the symbolic valué of sacred and poetic texts. 1 The Arabic alphabet is very 
cióse to the Hebrew alphabet, and they have a common root in the 
Aramaic scripts invented in the first millennium BC. Both Hebrew and 
Arabic scripts have a history within the mainstream of Western European 
culture, with their most significant reentry into intellectual life occurring 
at various moments from the Middle Ages through the Renaissance and 
again in the 18th and 19th centuries among secular and religious scholars. 
The only excuse I can offer for not attending to the rich tradition of 
Arabic calligraphy, and its equally rich history of symbolic interpretations 
of letter forms and visual language, is the most banal: lack of linguistic 
expertise on my part and the need to set a limit, somewhere, in the scope 
of this research. Likewise, I have not attended to the history of the many 
Indian scripts, or those modified in their diffusion through Asia, Africa 
and other areas of the world whose script forms share a common origin 
with the modern European alphábet. 
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Pentateuch, Hebrew micrography, 
1290 by Moses of Ebermannstadt, 
Bavaría (Det Kongelige Bibliotek, 
Copenhagen, Cod. Hebr. XI) 
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There are other traditions whose visually intriguing character make 
them likely candidates for inclusión which have not, again, found their 
place in this study. The guiding criterion I have used is to inelude those 
topics which combine the visual form with a symbolic interpretation of a 
mystical, imaginative, religious, historical or otherwise culturally signifi- 
cant character. I therefore pay less attention to those practices which are 
more strictly decorative in nature, or which have a more purely visual 
emphasis. One such tradition is that of Hebrew micrographic writing. An 
invention of the late Middle Ages, the technique involved the use of hand- 
written Hebrew letters of miniscule dimensions to weave a decorative bor- 
der around an image. This micrographic writing inscribed a text, gener- 
ally a portion of scripture, which was thematically complementary to the 
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central presentation. This technique was used into the 19th and 20th cen¬ 
turias in portraits and works of a more secular nature where the image 
involved was often composed out of micrographic writing. 

Finally, I have not attempted to deal with issues of literacy, of reading, 
or of the impact of electronic forms of media upon the conventions of the 
printed document. Contemporary Ufe is more saturated with signs, letters, 
language in visual form than that of any previous epoch - T-shirts, bilí- 
boards, electronic marquis, neón signs, mass produced print media — all 
are part of the visible landscape of daily life, especially in urban Western 
culture. My decisión was to remain involved with a textual tradition, to 
examine the body of literature within which the history and historio- 
graphy of the alphabet has been established and transmitted, rather than 
to examine the role of writing in the culture more broadly considered. 
Ultimately, this book is concerned mainly with the symbolic attributions 
and interpretations attached to what may be termed the Western 
European alphabet. So let us turn our attention to the chronology of the 
discovery of its origins and development before tracing the concepts of 
alphabet symbolism through the course of human history and tradition. 
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Chaldean alphabet (Edmund Fry, 
Pantographia, London, 1799) 


A complete account of the origins of the alphabet may never be pieced 
together from the potsherds, fragments of stone tablets and other artifacts 
dating back to the Bronze Age civilizations of the ancient Middle and 
Near East. But the desire to understand those origins remains a com- 
pelling Ímpetus to contemporary scholars, as it has been through the 
many centuries of the alphabet’s existence. The texts which record that 
search reveal a wide range of premises on which such histories have been 
conceived, as well as yielding a wealth of factual or putative information 
about the history of the alphabet. 

One of the first historians to write about the history of the grammata 
or stoicheiay as the letters were called in his time, was the Greek historian 
Herodotus. Writing in the 5th century BC about the source of the alpha¬ 
bet, he described a process of fairly straightforward cultural borrowing: 
‘The Phoenicians who carne with Cadmus .., introduced into Greece, after 
their settlement of the country, a number of accomplishments, of which 
the most important was writing, an art till then, I think, unknown to the 
Greeks. At first they used the same characters as all the other Phoenicians, 
but as time went on, and they changed their language, they also changed 
the shape of their letters/ 1 

Plato, however, linked the Phoenician letters to an earlier source 
among the Egyptians, and attributed the invention to their god Thoth. 
Plato also recorded the legend of the Egyptian king Thamus* mixed 
response to the gift, which he felt might contribute as much to forgetful- 
ness as to remembrance by allowing human memory the luxury of fallibil- 
ity. The two major themes introduced by these Greek writers, that of 
cross-cultural borrowing and of a divine origin, dominated the history of 
alphabet studies up through the 19th century. 2 From the earliest period of 
human history the sheer variety X\í scripts provided ampie evidence for 
analysis of the development and transformation of written language, but 
the power of writing was such that it seemed too profound an invention to 
have been the product of mere human effort. All eárly proposals for the 
origins of the alphabet revolved around the notion of a divine gift. In 
Jewish accounts, different forms of the letters were supposedly given by 
God to Adam in the Garden, or to Abraham when he left Chaldaea, or to 
Moses on Mount Sinai. In Islamic tradition, they are supposed to have 
been given by Allah to Adam, but denied to the angels, while in India leg¬ 
end ascribes the origins of writing to Ganesh, the elephant-faced god of 
wisdom, who broke off a tusk and used it as a pen. Such explanations are 
offered as late as 1799, when the exhaustive encyclopedist of alphabets and 
typefaces Edmund Fry recorded thém in his Pantographia (London, 1799) 
with no ironic inflection whatsoever. 
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On the one hand the ingenious character of the alphabet made it seem 
too perfect, too simple and too complete to have been invented by mere 
mortals, and the tendency of Western historians from biblical times 
onward had been to assign ultímate responsibility for all knowledge to a 
divine source. On the other hand, scholars intent on researching the ori¬ 
gins of the alphabet were hampered by unsystematic archaeological evi- 
dence and lack of specialized knowledge of the evolution of languages in 
the ancient Near East. By the end of the 19th century, however, the con- 
scientious chroniclers of alphabet history, Isaac Taylor and Philippe Berger 
both commented (with a note of regret) that the time had passed in which 
one could seek a single origin for the alphabet or expect to find that it had 
been a divine gift. 

The testimony provided by classical and biblical texts remained the 
primary source for information about the origins of most forms of writing 
until the Renaissance; in the case of the alphabet, this situation remained 
unchanged until the 19th century. Among the Greeks, Herodotus’ cóm- 
ments on the Phoenician Cadmus found an echo in the later writings of 
Diodorus Siculus, who referred to the Phoenicians as the Pelasgi, or wan- 
derers. Pliny, in the first century AD, asserted that the use of letters was 
eternal, and that the antiquity of this practice extended far beyond what 
he called ‘authentic history’. If Pliny were placing history in a relativist 
perspective, then he was correct, since the Egyptian System of hieroglyphic 
writing extended several thousand years back into antiquity to a period 
much beyond any memory of Greek civilization. It is far more likely that 
Pliny was simply falling back on a formulaic solution to a difficult prob- 
lem. Plato, writing some four centuries earlier on the symbolic valué of the 
letters of the alphabet, neither provided ñor invoked real historical evi- 
dence. The dialogue in Cratylus , as will be evident in later discussion, is 
philosophical and speculative in character. Such speculations remained the 
norm in medieval and early Renaissance periods, when the visual evidence 
provided by the letters themselves was the solé source for information 
about their history and invention. In the Oíd Testament, writing is first 
mentioned in association with Moses. While there is no discussion of writ¬ 
ing in Génesis, there are numerous passages in Exodus which refer to the 
tablets of the Ten Commandments: ‘I will give thee tables of stone, a law, 
and commandments which I have written.’ Also: ‘The tables were the 
work of God and the writing was the writing of God.’ Without contradic- 
tory evidence (or motivation) to dispute such attribution, the status of 
biblical texts as historical truth went unquestioned. 3 

As a visual form, the alphabet faced stiff competition from Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, and later, Chínese characters in their capacity to exercise 
fascination as visual symbols. The pictoriál quality of the hieroglyphics 
combined with their reputedly enigmatic function to provoke all manner 
of imaginative interpretation. Access to their functional operation as a 
linguistic form was not understood until the discovery of the Rosetta 
Stone during French occupation resulted in the successful efforts at 



decipherment by Jean-Fran^ois Champollion in the early 19th century. (It 
subsequently fell into English hands.) The letters of the alphabet seemed 
familiar and unexciting by contrast. To some extent, however, it was such 
intercultural contacts which sparked the imaginative investigations which 
led to both the scientific investigation of the development of written 
forms, and also to the speculative projections which produce symbolic 
interpretation. It was in part Plato’s contact with the priests of Ptolemaic 
Egypt, who had turned the early hieroglyphic writing from a system for 
monumental public inscriptions into an esoteric practice during the period 
of Greek domina tion, which instigated his own investigation into the 
character of the Greek letter forms. But in Western tradition the very term 
hieroglyph virtually defines the concept of a potent visual image, one 
whose linguistic valué is far exceeded by its symbolic resonance. The 
concept of the hieroglyph was a central theme in the Corpus Hermeticum , 
writings produced in the 2nd and 3rd centuries of the Christian era, which 
combined Christian Gnosticism and arcane mysticism in a doctrine which 
claimed descent from the figure of Hermes Trismegistus, the Hellenized 
image of the Egyptian god Thoth. 4 

Such references would be irrelevant to later studies of the alphabet if it 
were not for the fact that in many cases these writings contained the 
framework through which the letters could be interpreted as visual 
symbols as well as instruments of linguistic use. Thus Clement of 
Alexandria’s exegesis on symbology, Stromates , containing his efforts to 
grapple with the nature of the hieroglyphic form, outlined the structural 
principies by which a Symbol could be related to its meaning (such as 
synecdoche, metaphor, and metonymy). The influence of Clement’s text 
stretched well into the 18th century in the writings of such scholars as 
L.D. Nelme and Rowland Jones whose interpretations of the alphabet 
derive part of their intellectual structure from the 3rd-century Stromates . 
Similarly, the influential Hieroglyphics of Horapollo, written in the 4th or 
5th century AD, and combining a distinctly Greek point of view with a 
smattering of knowledge of the Egyptian language and culture, became a 
major influence when the manuscript was discovered in the 15th century. 
Most important for the history of alphabet studies, Horapollo’s 
Hieroglyphics was taken up by early typographers and printers, such as 
Geoffrey Tory and Aldus Manutius, whose extrapolation of the 
hieroglyphic tradition led to investigation of the symbolic properties of 
letters. 5 But these investigations were all concerned with symbolism, with 
the interpretation of visual forms as a means of gaining moral or theologi- 
cal knowledge, not with tracing the history of written language. The idea 
that the alphabet had a history, beyond that of Adam in Edén, Moses at 
Sinai, or Cadmus on his trade routes through the Mediterranean, is a con¬ 
cept which only comes to maturity in the 19th-century obsession with 
origins. 

If hieroglyphics inspired all manner of symbolic interpretation from 
the point of the Greeks* first awareness of their existence, the cuneiform 
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Babylonian cuneiform 




The Behistun monument, as first 
recorded by its discoverer, 

Sir Henry Rawlinson, in 1835 


Scripts o£ the ancient Near East had far less of an impact on Western 
thought. Neither ancient ñor medieval scholars demónstrate any aware- 
ness of the cuneiform Scripts of Sumer, Babylonia and Akkadia; there is no 
mention of the ‘nail letters’ (the literal meaning of cuneiform) in either 
classical or biblical litera ture. The cultures in the Tigris and Euphrates 
valley who had been most successful in their development of cuneiform 
scripts had ceased to dominate the región before the time of their contact 
with the Greeks, although there were cuneiform scripts in use along the 
northern regions of the coast on which the Phoenicians traded and in 
Mesopotamia as late as the lst century AD. Even though the monumental 
Persian inscriptions at Persepolis and Behistun were never completely 
buried or destroyed it was not until 1604 that an emissary of the pope, 
Pietro della Valle, made preliminary drawings of the Behistun monument. * 
This can be seen as an effective demonstration of cuneiforme inability to 
assert seductive power on the basis of visual mystery. 6 The 17th century, 
however, was a period of rapid expansión in linguistic and archaeological 
knowledge, as well as an era in which things charged with the exoticism of 
ancient or other cultures found particularly eager reception among 
European scholars. Cuneiform, hieroglyphics, and Chinese characters - 
with the latter two linked by vague and veiled connections - began to 
enjoy a certain vogue as objects which might provide insight into the his- 
tory of human thought and ideas as well as into the foreign language of 
other cultures. Historians of the alphabet would later reap the benefits of 
this interest, since any understanding of its development would depend 
upon a thorough knowledge of so-called oriental languages — Persian, 
Coptic and Hebrew — whose study was promoted as a means to analyse 
hieroglyphic and cuneiform texts. 



























The emphasis upon visual evidence as the primary means of access to 
the history of writing and the alphabet shifted with the 19th century deci- 
pherment of Egyptian hieroglyphics. Once it was realized that the means 
of understanding these distinctly visual forms was through their connec- 
tion to the sound of the ancient Egyptian language, the power of visual 
characters as a coded form of information declined. If that most visual of 
all written forms, the hieroglyph, was comprehensible only because it 
served to transcribe sounds or words, then the letters, mundane and unin- 
triguing by contrast, could hardly be granted symbolic power or bear his- 
torical information through merely visual means. Visual forms could and 
would be used for the basis of script comparison, a practice which is still a 
major tool in the study of epigraphy, but the image would no longer be 
granted the metaphoric status of a key to unlock hidden mysteries. 
Certain perceptive scholars knowledgeable about the Jewish religión, such 
as William Warburton, whose Divine Legation of Moses was a major 
18th-century treatise on religión, faith and the differences between 
Christian and Jewish teachings, pointed out in his analysis of the typolo- 
gies of language and writing that Moses would have refrained from using 
symbolic images or modifying any pictorial forms in accord with the com- 
mandment prohibiting graven images. 

The 19th-century confluence of linguistic and archaeological methods 
resulted in several discoveries which are pivotal to the investigation of 
alphabet history. One of the major obstacles to progress in establishing the 
history of the alphabet was that the authority of the classical texts which 
asserted a Phoenician source went undisputed, and yet the identity of the 
Phoenicians themselves remained unclear. The Phoenicians were held in 
high esteem in the early part of the 19th century, and were considered to 
be the source of culture, inventions and significant advances in the fields of 
technical knowledge which they had passed on to the Greeks, among 
others, along with the alphabet. There was no evidence whatsoever on 
which to link the alphabet with the Egyptian writing systems, añd the 
operative assumption even among classical and Semitist epigraphists was 
that the alphabet had been invented independently of any other written 
form. In 1853, for instance, the Encyclopedia Britannica entry on the 
alphabet asserted that it was impossible to trace the origins of the alpha¬ 
bet, and that therefore ‘we must ascribe it, with the Rabbins, who are pre¬ 
pared with authenticated copies of the characters they used, and of those 
of Seth, Enoch and Noah, to the first man, Adam; ... or we must admit 
that it was not a human, but a divine invention.’ This entry, cited by Isaac 
Taylor in his authoritative work on the alphabet, was a familiar solution 
to the problem of origins, but Taylor presented it as ‘curiously antiquated’ 
given the rapid changes occurring in the field. 7 

As the field of epigraphy became more firmly established with land- 
mark publications in the first half of the 19th century, relations between 
the Greek alphabet and its Semitic antecedents began to be defined in 
judgmental terms which claimed marked superiority for the Greeks on the 
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Phoenician ¡nscription (Wilhelm 
Gesenius, Scripturae Linguaquae 
Phoeniciae Monumenta, Leipzig, 
1837 ) 


basis of their clearly notated vowels. The two branches of epigraphic study 
were separated by more than the geographic specificity of the regions to 
which their studies assigned them; debates on methods of dating, and of 
the relative merits of the two versions of the alphabet began to take form. 
The distinctions between an alphabet with notated vowels and without, 
and the debates it has engendered, remain one of the more intense areas of 
scholarly contest in contemporary alphabet studies. By the end of the 19th 
century, however, alphabet scholarship had established a solid basis in 
philological analysis of language form and development aided by archae- 
ological evidence. In many ways the gulf which separa tes Edmund Fry’s 
1799 publication and the comprehensive assessment of alphabet research 
published by Philippe Berger in 1892 is wider than any opened in the two 
previous millennia. There is a major conceptual distinction between Fry’s 
eclectic gathering of typefaces, legends and mythology and Berger’s cau- 
tiously circumscribed account, the result of a 19th-century approach to 
epigraphic research which took the natural Sciences as its model. 

The date of Fry’s publication coincides with the discovery of the 
Rosetta Stone. The breakthrough in understanding the Egyptian language 
and the linguistic operation of the hieroglyphs had profound effects on 
research into the origins of the alphabet. Before the decipherment of 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, and their related cursive forms of hieratic and 
demotic, there had been no reason to look to Egyptian sources for the 
alphabetic letters. It had been so deeply ingrained in Western thought that 
the writing systems were grounded on fundamentally distinct principies, 
that only the clear evidence that there was a phonetic basis for at least a 
significant portion of the hieroglyphs provided the Ímpetus to look for a 
link of some kind. Up until that point, the efforts of classicists in tracing 
the development of Greek writing had never reached beyond the 
Phoenician letters and their immediate Semitic antecedents. On the basis 
of both classical authorities and visual similarities, the Phoenicians were 
still considered the single original source for all later alphabetic develop¬ 
ment. There had been neither artifacts ñor linguistic evidence on which 
proto-alphabetic letter forms could be traced. 

Greek and Latín epigraphy and paleography were prominent scholarly 
fields in the early 19th century. An exhaustive attempt to publish all 
known examples of Greek inscriptions had been initiated by the classicist 
August Bockh in 1828 in Berlín (this project, now known as the 
Inscriptiones Graecae is still underway). 8 Though Greek epigraphy was 
firmly established, questions about the earliest origins of the pre-Greek 
letter forms remained unasked. Semitic epigraphy had also gained a firm 
foundation during the same period, largely through the efforts of Wilhelm 
Gesenius, who published and deciphered the full Corpus of known exam¬ 
ples of Phoenician writing in 1837. Gesenius’ work remained a major 
source for understanding the extent of Phoenician culture and influence in 
the ancient Near East and West throughout most of the century, and par- 
ticipated in the general high estimation in which Phoenician culture was 
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Coins with Phoenícían letters 
(Wiliiam Gesenius, Scrípturae 
Linguaquae Phoeniciae 
Monumenta, Leipzig, 1837) 


Chart of Phoenician letters 
(Wiliiam Gesenius, Scrípturae 
Linguaquae Phoeniciae 
Monumenta , Leipzig, 1837) 


held as an influence on the Greeks, but his actual knowledge of the 
Phoenician language was fragmentary and undeveloped. These publishing 
projects were supplemented by new archaeological evidence of Phoenician 
expansión to Cyprus, Crete, the Greek islands and mainland as well as 
increasingly detailed understanding of the various waves of 
invasión and migration which changed the political geography of these 
regions in the same period in which alphabet diffusion had occurred. 
Meanwhile, scholarship in the early development of the alphabet in the 
Levant advanced with the investigation of ancient Semitic languages and 
important archaeological discoveries. The Moabite stone, or stele of King 
Mesha, found in Dhiban in 1868, seemed to preserve an archaic form pre- 
dating the Phoenician letters. The sarcophagus of Eshmunazar, the king of 
Sidon, inscribed bowls from Lebanon and other objects began to provide 
enough evidence to suggest that the development of the alphabet had been 
extensive both chronologically and geographically before the Phoenicians 
had diffused it along their trade routes. 
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Title page of Prisse d'Avennes, 
(Le Papyrus, París, 1847) 



Portrait of Prisse (Prisse 
d'Avennes, Le Papyrus, Paris, 1847) 


In his 1845 publica tion, The One Frimeval Language , Charles Forster 
had proposed that there was a link to be found between the oíd Semitic 
writings and those oí the Egyptians. While Forster’s methods in part 
depended on his desire to unify the entire history oí human culture in a 
single point of origin, and thus reconcile the scriptures and modern histor- 
ical knowledge, he was shrewd enough to work from another more eyident 
fact. The geographic proximity of the Semitic writings and the Egyptian 
culture with its well-developed hieroglyphic script suggested to him an 
obvious point of influence and transmission. Examining evidence from 
Wadi Mokatteb and Djebal Mokatteb, a valley and mountain in the Sinai, 
Forster promoted the idea of an ancient Semitic script. He remained puz- 
zled, having inadequate means of dating, at what he thought was the co- 
temporaneous existence of two different Scripts. If the Jews were using an 
Egyptian-influenced writing when they were wandering in the desert, then 
Forster was at a loss to account for the sepárate existence of scriptural 
Hebrew. Forster must have been aware of the five hundred years which sep- 
arated the date of the Sinai inscriptions and the period of Moses’ wander- 
ings, since the date of the exodus is set at around 1250 BC and the period 
of the Hebrews’ migration into Egypt is recorded in the Oíd Testament 
five centuries earlier. (In fact, the scriptural Hebrew to which Forster 
referred was of a later date than either of these events, but he would have 
had no material from which to make comparisons or draw conclusions.) 

The original and much celebrated work of Emmanuel de Rouge, first 
read before the Academie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres in 1859, 
brought solid credibility to the suggestion of an Egyptian origin for what 
Rougé referred to as the Phoenician alphabet. Rougé’s work was first pub- 
lished posthumously in 1874 through the efforts of his son, who 
bemoaned the long delay. It seems the original manuscript of the 1859 talk 
had somehow disappeared in the course of being circulated among inter- 
ested scholars, and though Rougé had intended to rewrite it, it was on the 
basis of a rough draft found in his deceased father’s notes that his son 
brought the final publication into being. 

Rougé grounded his propositions in a more thorough understanding of 
the relations between Egyptian writing, the sounds of the Egyptian lan¬ 
guage, and the possible application to the Semitic languages than any 
previous scholar. Though he was essentially speculating, he constructed a 
probable (but ultimately inaccurate) set of correspondences, between 
alphabetic letters and Egyptian hieroglyphs, and his work set the direction 
for subsequent research. Rougé systematically analysed the phonetic 
valúes of the hieratic cursive form of the Egyptian hieroglyphics and 
compared them to the phonetic valúes of Semitic languages. The visual 
samples of hieratic script from which he worked were provided through 
the discovery of three papyri which were written in an older form of 
hieratic than any known previously. The most famous of these, known as 
the Papyrus Prisse after its owner, was published in facsímile in 1847. This 
early hieratic contained barely a trace of the pictorial forms of the 
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Facsímile of papyrus (Prísse 
d'Avennes, Le Papyrus , París, 1847) 
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Part of the Egypto-Phoenicían 
alphabet, according to 
Emmanuel de Rougé (De Rougé, 
Memoire sur l'origine 
Egyptienne de l'alphabet 
Phoenfcienne, París, 1874) 



hieroglyphs, and ¡t was their distinctive schematic form from which Rougé 
was able to obtain the characters he suggested were the prototypes of the 
Semitic letters. This particular set of correspondemos, mapped in a table 
comparing the Egyptian hieratic with Phoenician and Greek forms, was 
based entirely on correlations of sound valúes. For the sounds represented 
by the twenty-two characters of the Phoenician alphabet, Rougé found 
hieroglyphic and hieratic signs, to which the forms of the schematic 
Phoenician letters were supposed to bear a strong visual resemblance, thus 
bearing out the connection of phonetic valué. In Rougé’s table, the hiero¬ 
glyphic picture valué for the sound V was indicated with an eagle, with 
the schematic hieratic form next to it, followed by the familiar Phoenician 
‘A’ in its shifted orientation. Rougé’s sound valúes may have correlated, but 
the visual sources he had chosen were wrong - that same ‘A’ would eventu- 
ally be linked to the ox-head and its ñame ‘aleph.’ This absence of visual 
similarity between Egyptian sources and alphabetic letters was pointed 
out by his critics, but in general Rougé’s theories met with wide accep- 
tance. Though his specific speculations have been largely disproved, the 
principie on which Rouge worked and his primary assertion that the 
Phoenician alphabet had an Egyptian origin were both suggestive, and 
have been developed further by 20th-century partisans of this position. In 
addition, an important concept had its germination here: the idea of the 
pictorial origin of the schematic letter forms of the alphabet. 

The introduction to Rougé’s published work was addressed to Fran^ois 
Lenormant in acknowledgment of his subsequent work in the field. 
Between Rougé’s 1859 paper and the 1873 publication the important dis- 
covery of the Moabite stone had occurred at Dhiban. Lenormant had used 
this object as the means to construct what he believed was an ancient form 
of the Phoenician alphabet. Though the Moabite stone is now dated to the 
9th century BC (and its script identified as part of an early branch of the 
Canaanite alphabet of which Phoenician is another) the antiquity of the 
alphabet had begun to be pushed back beyond the assumed point of its 
transmission to the Greeks in the llth century BC. This intensified the rift 
between Semitist and classical epigraphers: Lenormant wrongly insisted 
that of the many alphabetic forms derived from the Phoenician, Greek was 
the oldest, while other scholars were convinced of the greater antiquity of 
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scriptural Hebrew. But it was becoming apparent that to accommodate the 
many variations in the form of Semitic Scripts a more complex model of 
an older proto-alphabet would have to be developed. Issues such as the 
direction of alphabetic writing and the sequence of letters of the alphabet 
were not considered by Lenormant, who simply did not have the materials 
on which to malee such assessments. Script comparison of the external 
form of the letters remained the primary means of dating alphabets and 
tracing their relations, but the analysis of internal forms, the relations of 
letters to phonetic valúes, became an additional tool. The model of the 
tree diagram, with its obvious 19th-century affinity with the organic 
image of evolution as linear, Progressive and continually divergent carne to 
the fore. Though criticized by 20 th-century scholars as reductive, such 
charts still provide a useful means of schematizing alphabet development. 

The major figure in alphabet history in the late 19th century was Isaac 
Taylor. His two-volume publication on the subject in 1899 (and Philippe 
Berger’s equally conscientious, if less exhaustive publication in 1892) sum- 
marized the considerable research on the topic. Taylor’s work, to which 
greater consideration will be given here in acknowledgment of its greater 
breadth and originality, supported the image of Phoenician maritime 
expansión as the means of alphabet transmission, and assessed the devel- 
opments in theories of the Egyptian origins. Taylor stated at the outset the 
clear superiority he accorded alphabetic writing over that of other scripts, 
whose complexity led to the ‘degeneration of religión into magic, know- 
ledge into superstition, and the increased caste separation of the learned 
rulers from their unlettered subjeets.’ By contrast, a civilization which 
adopted alphabetic writing was capable of unlimited progress. Taylor’s 
language contained many metaphors of family - the early letter forms 
were in their ‘infaney* he characterízed his work as a continual search to 
establish the ‘paternity* and ‘lineage’ of forms. 

Taylor was evidently convinced by Rougé’s arguments (he only briefly 31 

mentioned Lenormant) though he was careful to discuss the objections — ” 

and criticisms which had been raised about positing relations' between the 
sounds of Egyptian and Semitic languages. On the basis of Rougé’s pro- 
posals, he constructed a chart showing what he considered to be the 
derivation of the modern European letter *m\ The resulting genealogy, 
fictitious in its roots, and ultimately incorrect as an explanación of the 
transformation of this letter, was accompanied by an equally imaginative 
discussion in the text. Taylor took his point of departure from the 
Moabite stone, which was, at the time, the oldest known example of 
Semitic writing. Taylor unhesitatingly (and correctly) identified an early 
long-tailed form of W, or mem, in that inscription, which he then con- 
nected ‘without difficulty’ to the hieratic prototype, a schematic form of 
the hieroglyph mulak , whose visual form was the figure of an owl. He pro- 
ceeded to elabórate on the visual similarities, comparing the hieroglyphic 
sign to the capital letter ‘M\ and pointing out that ‘the two peaks [of the 
letter], which are the lineal descendants of the two ears of the owl, still 
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retain between them a not inapt representation of the beak, while the first 
of the vertical strokes represents the breast. In the script form ‘m’, the cen¬ 
tral hanger stands for the beak, on either side of which are seen the two 
curves which represent the ears.’ Taylor’s method of arriving at these 
detailed conclusions combined sheer daring with careful observation in 
accord with state-of-the-art scholarship. He fell into the major pitfall of 
such research: the highly schematic forms of the alphabet can be made to 
correspond with a nearly endless variety of more complex pictorial 
images, and thus, seem to be ‘derived’ from them. Since he had phonetic 
correspondences as a basis, Taylor inferred the visual correspondences. As 
in the case of his predecessor Rouge, this led, as much by accident as 
method, to his being correct for only two out of twenty-two valúes in his 
tables. 

Egyptian 


Derivation of the letter M 
accordíng to Isaac Taylor (The 
Alphabet, London, 1883) 
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This blend of careful research and imaginative invention was character- 
istic of Taylor, who in keeping with his contemporary colleagues was 
prone to shift between biblical, classical and contemporary texts, quoted 
the lst century historian Josephus alongside passages from Exodus and 
the work of 18th- and 19th-century historians - without any apparent 
change of register. Inevitably, this diverse field of sources led to mixed 
results. Taylor’s attempt to be exhaustive produced contradictions within 
his text. While on the one hand he cited and endorsed Rougé’s work 
asserting Egyptian origins, he included another chart which listed the 
Hebrew alphabet as if there were no connection between the two. In the 
second chart the ñames and phonetic valúes of the letters were juxtaposed, 
showing their acrophonic relation. The question of whether such ñames 
and objects were merely a mnemonic device for learning the alphabet and 
therefore utterly arbitrary was answered in the affirmative by Taylor, who 
had no reason to forge further links between the letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet and the objects represented by their ñames. It is significant that 
while Taylor listed the ‘ñames* of the letters he never gave the correct visu¬ 
al image — the only ‘forms’ he placed in the chart were the square modern 
Hebrew letters — letters even more remóte from the pictorial origins of the 
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alphabet than the Greek forms. To support the hypothesis of the arbitrary 
character of the Semitic ñames of the letters, he quoted a child- 
ren’s nursery rhyme as a parallel example. According to Taylor the reía- 
tions proposed in ‘A was an Archer who shot at a frog, B was a Butcher 
who had a great dog, etc,’ were as credible as the equation 
‘A=aleph=oxhead\ But the techniques which had helped Rouge malee such 
profound progress in his work also furthered Taylor’s research — the sys- 
tematic analysis of the sounds of the Egyptian language in phonetic terms 
and an investigation of the correlation between these sounds, the sounds 
of Semitic languages, and their representation by written signs. The alpha¬ 
bet was coming out of its isolation and gradually being connected to the 
historical context of cultural developments in the geographic región of its 
invention. 


Affiliation of Egyptian and 
Semitic alphabets (Isaac Taylor, 
The Alphabet, London,1883) 
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Transliteratíon of Semitic letters 
(Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, 
London,1883) 
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There are other important historians and theorists of the alphabet 
renowned in the 19th century such as Philippe Berger (whose history of 
writing was composed as part of an 1889 exhibítion of work and industry) 
and Henry Noel Humphreys, but the fields of research on which alphabet 
history drew were rapidly becoming so specialized that major synthetic 
works of Taylor’s type ceased to be produced. The next set of important 
discoveries were made by archaeologists; these rapidly rendered the textual 
evidence of antiquity if not precisely obsolete, at least of secondary impor- 
tance in alphabet studies. Noted Semitist epigraphists such as G.A. Cook 
and Mark Lidzbarski laid the authoritative groundwork for modern 
Phoenician epigraphy with their turn-of-the-century publications. 

But soon the discoveries made by W.M. Flinders Petrie in 1904-5 at an 
archaeological site in the Sinai unearthed evidence of an Egyptian origin 
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of the Semitic alphabet. The site was older than the sites in which 
Phoenician and Hebrew inscriptions had been found, and the evidence 
inspired new directions in alphabet studies. Petrie was excavating an area 
in which turquoise and copper mines had been active around 1700 BC. He 
found a series of inscriptions in caves, mine entrances and temples which 
had obvious visible links to hieroglyphics and yet were demonstrable 
examples of a Semitic, not Egyptian, language. Petrie’s discovery had 
other implications, since the number of elements contained in his signary 
(his term) exceeded the number contained in the alphabet used by the 
Phoenicians. He proposed that this signary had been diffused around the 
area of the Mediterranean coast and trade routes, and that it only became 
reduced and fixed in form at a later date. He believed, for instance, that 
both the Greek alphabet and the Phoenician alphabet had been formed 
independently from this widely used signary. The materials which resulted 
from Petrie’s research proved more viable than his own interpretation of 
them and provided the basis for investigating an early source for the 
alphabet, one which preceded the Phoenician dissemination, and which 
extended the period in which both development and transmission had 
occurred. 

A decade after Petrie’s original discoveries, Alan Gardiner proposed 
that at least one word in the Sinai inscriptions could be read. This contra- 
dicted Petrie’s notion that they were merely crude pre-alphabetic signs. 
Gardiner read the Semitic ñame of the goddess B'lat (or ‘Ba’alat’), the 
‘mistress of turquoise’ known to the Egyptians as Hathor, in a number of 
the artifacts found in the Sinai site. Though he could not establish with 
clear authority the phonetic valué, or even the stable visual form of the 
rest of the signs in the Sinaitic inscription, Gardiner was convinced by a 
number of factors that this was the prototype of all the alphabets: it had 
historical priority, was visually related to both hieroglyphics and later 
alphabetic fórms, and he was convinced it recorded a Semitic script. 
Gardiner’s position was taken up by a number of other scholars. Godfrey 
Driver, for instance, determined that the alphabetic charactér of Petrie’s 
so-called signary was well established in this early period in the Sinai. 
Driver found evidence that this alphabetic order was sufficiently fixed to 
serve as a guide for workmen in the consecutive assembly of building ele¬ 
ments. The idea of the Sinaitic origin of the alphabet found a strong pro- 
ponent in F.W. Albright, which continúes to be promoted by his student 
Frank Cross, both of whom supported the archaeological evidence with 
careful linguistic research. There are challenges to this theory, however, 
and the geographically dispersed archaeological evidence from the Levant 
continúes to challenge epigraphists and scholars in their search for the ori¬ 
gins of the alphabet. 

One technical point, however, should be made before going on to the 
outline of the history of the alphabet as it is currently understood. 
Changes in printing and the techniques of image reproduction have had an 
enormous impact on the study and publication of research in the field of 
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Sinai inscription (l)b'lt (British epigraphy. In his introduction Isaac Taylor bemoaned the expense of the 

Museum, London) publication on the history of the alphabet occasioned in large part by the 

unavailability of printing types to serve the purpose of representing the 
many scripts he was describing. Taylor’s complaints indícate just how far 
epigraphic research had outstripped the commercial return to be made by 
creating printing types for little-known and barely available versions of 
written scripts. The major Ímpetus to the cutting and founding of such 
36 types had come from either colonial expansión or missionary proselytiza- 

tion (or some combination of the two) and there was little to be gained in 
either domain by cutting types to represent an extinct language of a long 
vanished culture of the ancient Near East. 

There are several sites which compete for claims to having fostered 
development of the proto-alphabet in the period between 1700 and 1500 
BC. The oldest and to many scholars most convincing evidence is that 
from the Sinai, from the extensive materials gathered in the excavations at 
Serabit El-Khadem which were the source of the inscriptions from which 
Flinders Petrie composed his original signary. There are, however, both 
visual and linguistic reasons to suggest that the process of alphabet forma- 
tion may have occurred in several other locations at more or less the same 
period and under influences besides that of Egyptian hieroglyphs. There 
are four main areas in which materials have been found which indícate 
early stages of alphabet formation. The furthest north of these is the area 
near present-day Ras Shamra in Syria (the site of the ancient city of 
Ugarit); the second is at the site of the ancient Phoenician port of Byblos, 
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on the coast of present-day Lebanon; the third is in ancient Palestine; and 
finally, the area of the mines in the Sinai península. The evidence for each 
of these will be examined in turn, but a note about the languages of the 
región is a necessary preliminary. 



Map of región of the 
Mediterranean in which the 
alphabet was developed 


The chief language type of the ancient Near East was Semitic, and rep- 
resented by several major branches: Akkadian in the Mesopotamian valley, 
Aramaic in Syria and upper Mesopotamia, Canaanite (Phoenician), oíd 
Hebrew, Arabic (which is the main form in use in modern' times), and 
other less dominant branches such as Amharic, the Semitic language of 
Ethiopia. Remnants of early Aramaic are still found in parts of Turkey and 
Iraq and into the Caucasus región. 9 Contemporary Hebrew is a modern 
revival of a branch of the Aramaic language used in the Persian empire, 
and has little relation to the ancient Hebrew (still preserved by the 
Samaritan sect as a ritualistic written language). While the alphabet was 
first used and modified by the Semitic speakers, it was, as most writings, 
adaptable to other languages. Just as the Akkadians had borrowed their 
cuneiform from the non-Semitic speakers of Sumer, and the Semites 
appropriated the written marks of the Egyptian language, so the alphabet- 
ic forms would find ready reception among the 12th to 9th century BC 
invaders from the north and east who spoke mainly Indo-European lan¬ 
guages. The chief difficulty in such transmission is the notation of sounds 
which do not exist in the language from which the script is borrowed. The 
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most extreme example of this is perhaps the 19th-century invention of the 
Cherokee script by Chief Sequoyah, who merely used the alphabet as he 
might have any other set oí written marks and arbitrarily assigned them 
the valúes of sounds in the Cherokee language. More modest adaptations 
have been a feature of alphabet dissemination throughout the last three 
thousand years, and many alphabets, such as Ethiopian, Cyrillic and the 
Runic futhark added additional letters to accommodate sounds specific to 
those languages. Oíd English incorporated at least two letters from Runic, 
the thorn and wen , which were later dropped as the Latín alphabet 
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became the accepted standard. 10 However, all the early alphabets of the 
Levant were invented to record Semitic languages, and they are structural- 
ly well-suited to these languages. The terms Canaanite and proto- 
Canaanite are used to describe the early alphabet, with the assumption 
that the various transformations in the written system all derived from one 
basic source. 

The arguments for a Sinaitic invention are supported by the age oí the 
archaeological site and the correspondences which have been made 
between the visual system of letters and the sounds of the Semitic lan- 
guage. 11 Certainly the conditions were favorable to fostering development 
of a phonetic script by borrowing both the forms and concept of writing 
from the Egyptians. The inscriptions discovered by Flinders Petrie and 
subsequent scholars were hybrids of the known examples of Egyptian 
hieratic signs and later Semitic Scripts. The language in which they were 
written was clearly Semitic, not Egyptian, and the people working in this 
región, the Seirites (known as Kenite or Midianites in the Bible) were a 
pre-Hebrew group whose culture gave no hint of Yahweh or of Jewish reli- 
gious practices (the beginnings of which are dated much later, to the 12th 
or 13th century BC). The character of the inscriptions would give them an 
early date, even if they were not so firmly linked to the archaeological site: 
they do not have a fixed direction, they move from right to left and vice 
versa unsystematically, and the Seirite letter forms are crude, unstable, and 
inconsistent. The premise is that once such features became stabilized, 
they remained so, and since the Phoenician form of the alphabet reached 
relative consistency in the llth century BC, any system in which such ele- 
ihents are not fixed is generally assumed to predate the Phoenician. 


Part of the sígnary which served 
as source of the alphabet ¡n 
Petrie's theory (W.M. Flinders 
Petrie, The Formation of the 
Alphabet) 
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El Khadr arrowheads with early 
alphabetic inscriptions (British 
Museum, London) 


The Sinai inscriptions were uitimately determined to contain 22 sym- 
bols, and there are no notations of vowels in the writing. The practice of 
non-vocalic notation, as it is termed, remains common in the writing of 
modern Arabic and Hebrew, whose roots are consonantal in structure, and 
only exceptionally require vowel notation for clarity. One of the chief 
points of dispute with regard to the Sinai inscriptions was their readability. 
David Diringer, the authoritative alphabet historian, continued to State 
unequivocally (as late as the revised 1968 edition of his definitive work The 
Alphabet ) that only the single ñame ‘B'lat’ had ever been spelled out in 
the Sinai inscriptions (Petrie had been more concerned about the fact that 
the signs were visually very crude by contrast to the Egyptian sources). 
Albright, however, said in 1948 that he had identified 19 out of the 25 or 
27 Sinaitic signs, and that the inscriptions were a vulgar form of 
Canaanite. The connection between the signs and their various sounds 
was largely based, in Albright and Cross’s work, on the fact that the ñame 
of the letters and the objects depicted could be construed as the same: the 
< a=aleph=image of ox’s head 5 concept of the pictorial origin of the alpha¬ 
bet. The signs are thus supposed to be the ‘missing link’ between Egyptian 
hieratic and the Canaanite alphabet, but archaeological evidence is lack- 
ing to support the progress from Sinaitic inscriptions to full-fledged alpha¬ 
bet. This evidence was supplied in part by the discovery of five arrow¬ 
heads found in the mid-20th century at El Khadr. Dated to around 1100 
BC, they show evidence of forms resembling the Sinai pictographs midway 
in an evolution to the schematic linear form of the Phoenician letters. 
According to Cross, these provide the evidence of the connection between 
the oíd Canaanite proto-alphabet of Sinai and the Phoenician system. This 
early system is also referred to as South Canaanite, and the system had 
signs for five phonemes beyond those which form the Phoenician script. 
The question of whether alphabets proceed from longer to shorter systems 
has also been a subject of debate, with the general consensus leaning 
toward additions over time, but not eliminations. For the 
Sinai/Canaanite/Phoenician theory to be fully proved, some evidence of 
the geographic distribution of the script up through the regions to the 
north in the period between 1700 and 1500 BC must be discovered, What 
seems more likely, given the current evidence, is that the alphabet was 
being developed under a number of similar linguistic and cross-cultural 
influences simultaneously in several regions around the Levant, and that 
the Sinai inscriptions provide one important contribution to the ultimate 
consolidation of a single writing system. 

Egyptian contact with the Semitic people was not limited to the Sinai, 
and these inscriptions may be the ‘mother-alphabet’ they are considered by 
many scholars or only one among several instances of invention. The 
spread of writing as both concept and specific form throughout the región 
stretching north along the Mediterranean coast resulted in fairly rapid 
diversification. Another site of frequent and developed contact between 
Egyptians and the Phoenicians was at Byblos, where papyrus was imported 
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and timber, in short supply in the Nile valley, was exported. The Greeks 
also had important contact with the Phoenicians at Byblos a few centuries 
later, in fact the Greek ñame for papyrus, biblos y which worked its way 
into the language as the basis of the Greek word for book, biblion , was 
taken from the ñame of the Phoenician city. Working in this región in the 
1930s, the French archaeologist Maurice Dunand found a number of 
inscriptions on bronze tablets and spatulae which are in a different form of 
oíd Canaanite script. This script is termed pseudo-hieroglyphic, but all the 
Phoenician letters except two have prototypes among their forms. Dunand 
posited the dates of these inscriptions as early (or even earlier) than the 
Sinai inscriptions, and suggested that they were, similarly, the product of a 
Semitic-speaking people inventing a writing system under the influence of 
the Egyptians. The arguments for this script as the prototype of the 
Phoenician alphabet is based on geographic proximity, the direction of 
writing (both reaa from right to left) and the fact that some documents 
have been found which contained both scripts. The number of signs in the 
pseudo-hieroglyphic script was considerably larger in number than in the 
Phoenician, however, and apparently constituted a syllabary. There are no 
other documented instances of reduction of syllabary Scripts to phonetic 
Scripts, and the structural principies on which they are based are suffi- 
ciently different to make such a transition unlikely. Again, archaeological 
evidence is not forthcoming to trace a continuous transition supporting 
this pseudo-hieroglyphic as the original alphabet, but what is quite clear is 
that the concept and practice of writing had developed in the región well 
before the Phoenician script Consolidated. 

A considerable number of other early Canaanite inscriptions dating as 
far back as the 18th century BC have been found throughout the región 
near Byblos, as well as Gezer and Lachish. Early, middle and late periods 
of this Canaanite script are distinguished in inscriptions on seáis, daggers, 
bowls and other pottery. David Diringer pointed out that the dates defin- 
ing these periods correspond, roughly, to the Age of the Patriarchs (1700 
BC), the Age of Joshua (1400-1300 BC), and the Age of'the Judges 
(13th-12th centuries BC), and that the lacuna corresponds to the period of 
Israelite oppression in Egypt. All of these scripts are clear antecedents to 
the Phoenician, and have been used to support the theory of the Sinaitic 
invention of the alphabet, with these Canaanite inscriptions (found 
throughout the región of ancient Palestine) functioning as the geographic 
and chronological transition between the pictographs and the linear forms. 
One of the problems with this suggestion is reconciling the early dates of 
the first of these Canaanite inscriptions - in some cases as early or earlier 
than their Sinai inscriptions - with a chronological development. In fact, 
the early Canaanite inscriptions also offer strong evidence for the simulta- 
neous development of several independent attempts at alphabetic writing, 

A sarcophagus inscription found near Byblos by Paul Montet in 1923 is 
debatably the oldest of a group of Northern Semitic examples of the alpha¬ 
bet. The text is an epitaph praising King Ahiram, and has been dated as 
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early as the 13th century BC. The North Semitic alphabet is the closest 
immediate anteceden t to the Phoenician, and other artiíacts in this script, 
such as the Gezer agricultural calendar are found into the first millennium 
BC. The direction of the writing, the form, number and sequence oí the let- 
ters all correspond to the Phoenician characters, though the question of 
original sources remains. There is considerable contemporary debate over 
the dating of the Ahiram sarcophagus, and the discussion of its forms is a 
prominent element in the struggles between classicists and Semitist schol- 
ars over the date of transmission of the alphabet from this región to the 
Greeks. 12 There is strong evidence to suggest that the alphabet of this 
inscription provided the prototypes for the Greek script, and that the date 
of transmission was about this time. In that case, the Greek alphabet would 
be one of the several branches of original Canaanite, like Phoenician, early 
Hebrew, and the much earlier offshoot of South Semitic alphabets. 

Detail of inscription on the 

tomb of King Ahiram, found in 

1923. 



Transcription of the Ahiram 
inscriptions 



There was one other point of development of an alphabet in the 
Levant, and that was at Ugarit on the shores of the Mediterranean north 
of Byblos where an alphabetic cuneiform was developed around 1400 BC. 
Consisting of about thirty-two signs, including three vowels, twenty-nine 
consonants and one additional sign which functioned as a word separator, 
this alphabet, which carne to be called the Ugaritic cuneiform alphabet, 
was another instance of adoption of an extant writing system by a 
Semitic-speaking people. The internal structure of the script, and its well- 
organized phonetic structure, suggested that it was a cuneiform script 
adapted to a pre-existing model of alphabetic writing. Since the only pho¬ 
netic writing system in the región was the alphabet, this seems likely: all 
other cuneiform Scripts were used for syllabaries. The Ugaritic writing had 
a fixed left to right direction, and was put into use as far west as Cyprus as 
well as throughout areas of Syria/Palestine in the 13th and 12th centuries 
BC. The texts of these Ugaritic tablets are tales and myths, and from the 
series of discoveries made there beginning in 1929, the script is known as 
the Ras Shamra alphabet. The key to this alphabet was the 1948 discovery 
of an abecedary which uses the traditional sequence of the Semitic alpha¬ 
bet. In 1955 a bilingual tablet of Akkadian and Ugarit cuneiform allowed 
the definitive decipherment of Ugarit, making absolutely clear its alpha¬ 
betic character. The city of Ugarit was destroyed around 1200 BC, and the 
cuneiform syllabary, whose functional efficiency was limited only by the 
awkwardness of clay tablets, met its demise. In fact this issue of materials 
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Gezer calendar (Britlsh Museum, 
London) 



Ugarit cunelform alphabet 
around 1400 BC 


Ras Shamra alphabet (René 
Dussaud, Les Découvertes de Ras 
Shamra , París 1937) 



Sabaean inscrlption (Britísh 
Museum, London) 


is a significant one, since cuneiform could only be written with a Stylus on 
wet clay, and its imitation in other materials was awkward and ineffective. 
The alphabet, by its linear and schematic form, lent itself to production in 
ink on papyrus as readily as in inscriptions on stone, pottery or metal. 

After its earliest development, the alphabet stabilized as a writing Sys¬ 
tem in Phoenicia, around 1100 BC. The South Semitic alphabets had 
already taken an independent direction around 1300 BC, possibly from the 
original Canaanite script. Alíese alphabets long preserved a distinctive fea- 
ture oí the early script — its multidirectionality. From this branch developed 
many pre-Islamic scripts of the Arabian península, and the Sabaean script 
which spread into North Africa and became the basis of first Ethiopic and 
then modern Amharic (still used in the Ethiopic Christian church). These 
alphabets (not to be confused with modern Arabic, which developed from 
a branch of the Aramaic alphabet somewhat later) fully nótate their vowel 
sounds, typically a feature of later development, but they do so by modify- 
ing the consonantal signs with strokes added to the letter. 
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As the Phoenician alphabet stabilized, the direction of writing became 
fixed in a right to left direction, and the sequence and orientation of the 
letters took on a permanent form. It was from this Phoenician form that 
the major branches of Greek and Aramaic derived, as well as the less 
successful oíd Hebrew and Punic forms. Oíd Hebrew developed in the 
llth and lOth centuries BC during the time associated in biblical history 
with David and Solomon; it fell out of use after the fall of the Temple and 
Babylonian exile in the 6th century BC. Though preserved in the form of 
sect script Samaritan, oíd Hebrew was held in low esteem by the rabbini- 
cal Jews who adopted a chancellery script of the late Persian empire as the 
basis of the square Hebrew still in use today. Too little is known of the 
Punic forms of the Phoenician alphabet to be clear about their develop- 
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ment, and there is ongoing research into the relations between Punic, 
archaic Greek, Etruscan and other alphabets which made their appearance 
in the Greek islands or on the Italian península between 1000 and 800 BC. 
A particularly beautiful Etruscan abecedary is preserved from the 8th cen- 
tury BC, which shows a well-developed versión of the linear Phoenician 
alphabet — though it may have had its immediate source in Greek writing. 


Page of the Pentateuch written 
in Samaritan (Friderico 
Uhlemarmo, Institutiones 
Linguae Sarmaratinae, Leipzig 
1837) 
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The major offspring of the Canaanite source were the two alphabets 
from which most modern Systems derived: Phoenician and Aramaic. The 
alphabets to the east of Syria were offshoots of Aramaic, while the alpha¬ 
bets to the west derived from the Phoenician. Aramaic (the term refers to 
the writing system as well as to the language, which became the dominant 
language in the Near and Middle East in the latter half of the first millen- 
nium BC) developed in Syria no later than the llth century BC but 
reached its greatest period of influence during the Persian empire. As the 
Imperial Aramaic it spread widely between the 6th century BC and the 
breakup of the Persian empire in 332 BC and spawned four major branch- 
es of national Scripts: Syriac, Nabataean (the source of modern Arabic, 
Persian, and Turkish as well as Slavonic, Swahili, Malay and many other 
alphabets in use in Africa, Asia and parts of Europe), Palmyrene (which 
lasted into the 3rd century AD, when Palmyra was destroyed by the 
Romans), and the Jewish alphabet which led to modern Hebrew. A branch 
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Samaritan alphabets (Friderlco 
Uhlemanno, Instítutiones 
Linguae Sarmaratinae, Leipzig 
1837) 



Etruscan abecedary, (Museo 
Archeologico, Florence) 

which was either early Aramaic or derived from its Canaanite prototype 
spread to the non-Semitic languages of the Indian subcontinent by the 7th 
century BC where it became the basis of Brahmi, Devenagari, Pali and the 
scripts used throughout Burma, Tibet, and Indonesia. 
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Phoenician ¡nscriptions from 4th 
century BC (British Museum, 




Aramaic inscription from the 
funerary stele of a priest, 7th 
century BC (Louvre, París) 



An active controversy in contemporary alphabet studies is the date 
of transmission of the Greek alphabet. On this point hangs an intellectual 
debate which has at its base an opposition between dating methods 
of classical and Semitist scholars, some of whom would like to disclaim 
the Semitic origin of the Greek alphabet. This debate took its most 
extreme form in the work of A.E. Waddell, who in 1927 published a work 
in which he claimed an Aryan origin for the alphabet. To do this he rede- 
fined the racial and ethnic character of the Phoenicians as Aryans, rather 
than Semites, and fueled his discussion with a rabid anti-Semitism. Most 
of the controversy around Greek acquisition does not have this blatant 
racist slant to it, though a persistent subtext is the concept of a Greek 
superiority in the field of writing, as well as in its cultural application and 
use, which has persisted in the classical tradition in Western Europe. 

Since there is little archaeological evidence in Greece for the period 
between the disappearance of the writing systems of Minoan Crete and 
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Dipylon vase showing Greek 
inscríption dated to 8th century 
BC 


Mycenae, and its reappearance on the mainland between 750 and 700 BC, 
the problem shifts to the dating oí Semitic inscriptions whose relation to 
the Greek prototypes oí the 8 th or early 9th century BC is largely assessed 
through script comparison. A long-standing component oí this argument, 
still supported by many classicists, is the concept oí a Greek Dark Age oí 
illiteracy in the three hundred years following the destruction oí Minoan 
and Mycenaean centers . 13 Writing in these early cultures was largely used 
for accounting purposes, and though the Linear B script oí the latest 
Minoan era recorded a Greek language, the earlier Scripts have no relation 
to Greek whatsoever. Tablets and records oí taxes and transactions 
abound, but there are no instances oí the literary writing which is a fea- 
ture oí the first classical inscriptions. 

The supposed superiority oí the Greek alphabet has traditionally been 
asserted on the basis oí the full notation oí vowels through independent 
letter forms. As evidence in the Ugarit alphabet and certain Canaanite 
inscriptions has revealed the presence oí various vowel notations in the 
Semitic Scripts, the hard and fast distinction between the Greek form and 
Semitic sources has blurred. The Greek alphabet derived directly from the 
Phoenician, as is evident by the comparison oí letters, whose similarity 
leaves little doubt on this point (in contrast to, for instance, the Etruscan, 
which sometimes seems closer to the Greek forms than to the Phoenician 
origináis). Early Greek inscriptions do not have a fixed direction, they can 
be written right to left, or left to right, or in a regularly alternating 
sequence known as boustrophedon after the pattern made by a plowing 
ox. This point, combined with the visual forcé of script comparison, sug- 
gests an early date of transmission — one closer to 1100-1050 BC than the 
9th or 8 th century BC date traditionally assigned - since after this period 
the Phoenician inscriptions do not have the variability of direction seen in 
the Greek inscriptions. The lack of evidence from excavations for any 
writing in the Greek mainland between the destruction of Mycenaean civi- 47 
lization and its syllabary in the 12th century BC and the appearance of jug ~~~ 
and bowl inscriptions in the 8 th or possibly 9th century BC has left ampie 
room for debate. Óf these latter, two striking examples are the Dipylon 
jug dated to around 740 BC and the so-called Nestor’s cup, also dated to 
the 8 th century BC. These two objects, deemed among the oldest exam¬ 
ples of Greek epigraphy, though cióse in visual form to the Phoenician 
prototypes, inscribe verse-texts of praise to an athlete and a dancer in a 
style which is perfectly consistent with the heroic classical 
tradition. 

Through the work of Martin Bernal, Joseph Naveh and P. Kyle 
McCarter, as well as a host of other archaeologists and linguists, the gap 
between early Greek classical inscriptions, archaic evidence, and the histo- 
ry of Semitic scripts in the Levant has been closing. It was the Western 
Greek (Chalcidian) alphabet which spread through Cumae in Italy and 
thus to Europe, becoming the basis of all modern European scripts, 
including those used for modern English. Later inventions, such as the 
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Cyrillic, Glagolitic, Wallachian, Germán, Runic and Román Kands all 
trace their origins back to the Greek. In the contemporary world there are 
several hundred alphabets currently in use, all of which are derivations of 
the Canaanite Scripts of the oíd Semitic language. The Greeks adopted the 
Semitic ñames of the letters, though the words have no valué in their 
Greek form: alpha y beta y and delta for instance merely denote the letters. 


Schematic chart showing basic 
lines of alphabet development 



Thus the Phoenician alphabet is the direct antecedent of the alphabets 
of Western Europe. Its transmission to the Italian península remains an 
obscure, and possibly an índependent event. But the development of most 
modern offshoots, of which the máin branches are the Italic, Coptic, 
Gothic, Armenian and Georgian, and Slavic, are well documented. The 
precise development of the alphabetic systems of Ruñes and the Ogham 
script used for early Irish texts are less clearly understood. 

The persistence, longevity and standardization of the alphabetic script 
is as remarkable as the fact of its diversity and adaptability, and the variety 
of visual forms which are invented to inscribe the alphabet has yet to be 
exhausted by human imagination. The historiography of alphabet 
research charts a course of increasing complexity with respect to the con- 
siderations necessarily taken into account in evaluating the history of 
alphabetic writing. As archaeological evidence and linguistic knowledge 
expand the understanding of ancient cultures, this research will continué 
to be refined. But the focus of this present study, while ¡t relies on the same 
intellectual history in which research into the origins and development of 
the alphabet has flourished, is on a counter tradition, one in which specu- 
lation on the valué of the visual symbols of the letters was essentially 
unfettered by allegiance to archaeological or linguistic evidence, and was 
instead an expression of the human search for meaning in symbolic form. 






II 

THE ALPHABET IN CLASSICAL HISTORY, PHILOSOPHY 
AND DIVINATION 


TVansmission and modif ication of the alphabet 


In the classical period, the Greek attitude toward the alphabet contained 
elements of historical consciousness, mythical belief, linguistic analysis 
and symbolic thought. This array of positions is evidenced in the many 
classical texts which attempt to describe the origins, valué, or function of 
the alphabet. Both the Greeks and the Romans had explicit faith in the 
performative efficacy of written forms, and in later antiquity the blend of 
mythical and magical practices expanded to inelude Jewish, Egyptian and 
Christianizing influences as well (as will be seen in the next chapter). The 
alphabet was involved in a wide range of cultural activities between the 
5th century BC and the first centuries AD, but the legacy of classicism 
extends into the 20th century Later writers making use of classical 
mythology did not always ground their work in the texts of this earlier 
period and often granted themselves considerable latitude in interpreting 
the classical tradition. This chapter focuses on the discussion of the alpha¬ 
bet and its history as it was manifest in antiquity, with some indications of 
classical themes taken up in later history and symbolism. 

Current debates about the precise historical moment at which the 
alphabet was transmitted to the Greek islands and mainland leave many 
issues unresolved. Research into the effeets of the alphabet upon Greek 
culture has been extensive. The claims for the superiority of the Greek 
modifications of alphabetic writing have been symptotíiatic of the 
European tendeney to privilege all aspeets of Greek culture over that of 
the much older civilizations of Africa and the ancient Near East. The 
Greeks themselves made few such claims though their discussions of 
history and symbolism in connection with writing are embedded in a 
complex of concerns about their own history, identity, and culture. 

Arguments for the superiority of the Greek alphabet, as mentioned 
earlier, centered on the importance of vowel notation and on the impact of 
alphabetic literacy on Greek culture in general. The distinctions between 
the mechanics of the Semitic alphabet, particularly the Phoenician proto- 
type from which the Greek alphabet was derived, and that of the Greek 
were amplified by 19th- and especially 20th-century classicists for whom 
the literary significance of the Homeric epics eclipses that of all previous 
literary works in scope and quality. These scholars reduce the law books 
of Ur (around 2100 BC), the Code of Hammurabi (about 1750 BC), the 
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Epic of Gilgamesh and the Oíd Testament (the books of Deuteronomy 
and story of creación are dated to about 600 BC) to the status of minor 
productions of essentially preliterate societies. The bias of such a position 
is sufficiently obvious to need little elaboration, but the features which dis- 
tinguish the Greek writing system and the various changes which the 
Greeks found efficacious in adopting the alphabet to their own linguistic 
needs deserve descriptive attention. 



Transmission of Semitic forms 
(Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, 
London, 1883) 
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The linguistic structure of Semitic languages is centered on word roots, 
or morphemes, which have a consonantal structure. In such a language a 
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sequence of syllables such as t-r-n are sufficient, in context, to indícate a 
semantic valué, such as ‘torn\ rather than being modified by its vocalic 
notation (as in the case of English and other Indo-European languages) to 
have a range of valúes such as: tern y turn , or torn. When the Indo- 
European speaking Greeks adopted the alphabet from the Phoenicians, an 
event which archaeologists place between 1000 and 800 BC, the Greeks 
transformed several of the consonants in the Phoenician alphabet into let- 
ters used to nótate the vowels which performed an essential, rather than 
supplementary, function in their linguistic system. Vocalic notation did 
exist even in Semitic precedents, however, with a form of writing known as 
plene or full writing, which might have been known to Greeks through the 
same contacts with the Phoenician settlements from which they acquired 
their alphabet. 

That the Phoenicians were the source of the letters of the Greek alpha¬ 
bet is undisputed. The sequence of the letters, their graphic forms, and 
their ñames (which have no semantic valué in Greek and are strictly Greek 
pronunciations of the Phoenician letter ñames) are the same in the two 
systems. In fact, the Greeks recorded this origin in semi-mythic form, to 
be discussed below, invoking the figure of Cadmus, the Phoenician, as the 
source of their alphabet. Archaeological evidence for contact has been 
found throughout the entire región which stretches from the Phoenician 
cities of Tyre and Sidon west to Cyprus, from Phrygia in western Asia 
Minor along the islands of Lesbos, Samos, throughout the Cycladic 
islands and onto the mainland areas of Boeotia, Euboia and the 
Peloponnese. But whether it was the presence of Phoenicians in these 
regions or the travels of Greeks to Phoenician trade centers which was 
responsible for the contact between the cultures is unclear. One spot 
recently proposed as the point of alphabet transmission is inland at Al 
Mina on the northernmost edge of what was ancient Phoenicia. 1 Even if 
the concept of writing in classical culture may have been given ímpetus 
from other sources such as contacts with Egypt, or the Near Eastern users 
of cuneiform writing, the Phoenicians were the immediate sotirce for both 
Greek and Latín alphabets. 

The adaptive transformations of the letters, though linguistically com- 
plex, may be sketched out in relatively simple terms. Aleph , he , yod, atn 
which had had consonantal valúes in Phoenician, became the vowels 
alpha , epsilon , iota and omicron in Greek. 2 The Phoenician wau , which 
kept its ñame in Greek, became two letters. One stayed in the sixth place 
in alphabetical order, but was represented by a new visual sign, known as 
the digamma (a letter which resembles a Román *F) while the original 
vocalic function of < u y carne to be represented by the Greek upsilon which 
was placed at the end of the alphabetic sequence. The additional distinc- 
tion between long and short vowels led to the creation of a variant on the 
omicron , the omega , which even in its visual form displays the common 
origin, and to an additional sign for the long V to distinguish it from the 
epsilon . The large number of signs used for sibilants in Semitic languages 
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Geographical distribution of 
Greek alphabets (Isaac Taylor, 
The Alphabet, London, 1883) 
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(there were four in Phoenician: zayin , semkh y sade/tsade and sin/shin) led 
to curious crossovers in notation as thesc carne to perform in Greek as 
zeta, xi y san and sigma - of which the last two are not distinguished vocal- 
ly. The so-called ‘supplementals’ were aspirated consonants not present in 
Semitic language. These letters were the newly invented Greek phi, khi y 
psiy added between upsilon and omega at the end of the alphabet. These 
transformations are generally considered to have occurred around 800 to 
750 BC, since the earliest abecedaria of the Greek alphabet, dated to about 
700-650 BC, show all of these letters in place and in fairly standardized 
visual form. The linguistic and archaeological evidence for the addition of 
letters and transformation of older models is highly technical, but the 
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essential point is that the requirements for the meaningful notation oí the 
Greek language were distinctly different from those oí their Semitic neigh- 
bors. 3 Further, the mutations effected upon the borrowed writing system 
clearly reflect an understanding oí the relations between written form and 
phonetic analysis oí the elements oí speech. 

The adaptation oí the Phoenician alphabet to Greek language was also 
accompanied by changes in the graphic form oí the letters. In some cases 
this was merely a change in orientation — the Greek alpha is merely the 
Semitic aleph turned 90 degrees to the position we think oí as upright. A 
glance at Taylor’s charts will show the graphic modifications which result 
in the Greek alphabet. While the major adaptations were uniform among 
local Greek Scripts showing at least a common point oí origin, there is evi- 
dence oí slight variation oí both individual letter forms and for the selec- 
tion of letters included within the alphabet depending on the archaeologi- 
cal source. The digamma , for instance, does not appear in the Ionian 
alphabet, one of the two main branches of the early Greek alphabets, of 
which Chalcidian was the other. This latter Chalcidian or western branch 
is credited as the prototype of Etruscan and henee Latin Scripts. The 
Ionian alphabet was adopted as the standard, ofíicial form by a decree in 
403 BC in Athens. The san and qoppa were not included in this script, 
thus the total number of letters in the ofíicial Ionian alphabet was twenty- 
two. There was a range of graphic forms of writing, with the quadrate 
form of Greek majuscules finally becoming standardized around the 3rd 
century BC, existing side by side with graffiti forms and less formal 
Scripts. But while some rounded forms or uncials can be found in inscrip- 
tions after the 3rd century BC, a genuine miniscule letter was not invented 
until the 7th or early 8th century AD, and the classical Greek alphabet, in 
Very early Greek ¡nscriptions, spite of local variations, consisted chiefly of twenty-two standard forms 
dassed as 'Cadmean' from (as opposed to, for instance, the íifty-two forms used in notating English). 

Forme lio and Caere; the first 

added ¡n sequence after the tai# » / 

ESEr** - * 

Greek ¡nscription from Egyptian 
site of Abu Simbel, dated to 
between 7th and 6th centuries 
BC. (Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, 

London, 1883) 
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To understand the significance of alphabetic writing in classical culture 
it is necessary to link the formal innovations with the functional applica- 
tions to which the new script was put. Writing in the ancient Near East 
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^IT-OjVX'KlTUvX 

wiKt- (x'c hjf ojih 

J •^ ^ T j(i u Lfr 

/ tailí)üf T <>>)vv Jo 

Pompeiian graffiti (Harold 
Johnston, Latín Manuscrípts, 
Chicago, 1897) 



Writing materials used in 
Pompeii as depícted in wall 
paintings (Harold Johnston, 
Latín Manuscrípts, Chicago, 
1897) 



Monumental Greek letters 
showing typical quadrate form 
of thin linear inscription, 6th 
century BC (Staatliches Museen, 
Berlin) 


had been used for a variety oí purposes: public monuments, declarations 
of military successes, codes oí law, and, on the smaller scale it had been 
used to record prayers and economic documents connected with property 
transfer, ownership or accounting. One of the points on which the sup- 
posed superiority of Greek alphabetic writing ¡s defended is its use for 
recording poetic verse. Many of the earliest archaeologica! fragments are 
inscribed with fragments of hexametrical poetry. But very early instances 
of Greek alphabetic writing also occur as graffiti, such as that found on 
the Cycladic island of Thera. There the informal inscriptions are accounts 
of homosexual erotic exploits which are vernacular rather than literary in 
their tone, and their social significance is not linked to poetic verse but to 
the complex relations between writing, space, and ritualized interactions. 
Graffiti inscriptions are found throughout the ancient world, in areas of 
the Greek islands, mainland, and the Italic península - with some of the 
most famous preserved in Pompeii. 

There are many claims made for the effects wrought on Greek culture 
by what Eric Havelock termed the ‘literate revolution.’ These show a 
marked contrast in tone from that of the classical sources concerned with 
the alphabet which evidence an awareness of the connections between 
writing, history, and cultural identitv in relativistic rather than hierarchi- 
cal terms. Before attending to these original sources, however, a brief 
assessment of the assertions made by classicists is in order. 

As we have seen in Chapter 2, scholarship concerned with both the ori- 
gins of language and the invention of writing was largely dominated 
through the 19th-century by the belief in an original primeval language 
linked either to Adam, Noah or other biblical figures within the Oíd 
Testament. This original language and original writing were generally 
assumed to be some form of Hebrew, or Semitic dialect, which had been 
lost in the confusión of tongues at Babel or in the diffusion of the sons of 
Noah in resettling the earth after the flood. The invention of classical 
Greece as the ideal and superior progenitor of Western European culture 
was largely a 19th-century invention, one which fostered the 20th-century 
versión of this image. Not least among the arguments used to support this 
notion is that the Greek transformation of the alphabet made for a dis- 
tinctly different, and necessarily better, literate culture than that which 
existed in Egypt, Palestine, and throughout the Near East. A scholar 
like Havelock asserts that the Greeks should be credited with having 
‘invented literacy and the literate basis of modern thought.’ Literacy was 
widespread among free males in 5th-century Athenian society, but literacy 
cannot be considered a universal condition in classical Greece. It was 
clearly implicated in structures of administrative power, social hierarchy, 
and politics. Havelock claimed that the alphabet rendered the Greek soci¬ 
ety literate by virtue of its literal phonetic character, and thus ‘converted 
the Greek spoken tongue into an artifact.* In so doing, it allowed for lan¬ 
guage to become an ‘object for inspection, reflection and analysis.* The 
Greeks were thus able, his argument continued, to surpass the ‘limitations 
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of prealphabetic Scripts’ whose content could never reach ‘that standard 
of sophistication characteristic of Greek and post-Greek literaturas.’ The 
ethnocentrism of such stances has been challenged by recent reconsider- 
ations of the origins of Greek culture, which has been shown to be highly 
synthetic, with extensive borrowings from the Egyptians in areas of medi¬ 
cine and mythology, from Babylonians in astrology, geometry and astron- 
omy, and in later antiquity, from the hybrid blending of rituals, cult prac- 
tices and religious beliefs which were prevalent throughout the Near East 
and Mediterranean 4 But the high esteem in which Greeks held literacy is 
the background against which the more esoteric aspects of alphabet 
mythology gain their valué. 


Monumental Román capitals 
from the base of Trajan's Column, 
Rome 
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ABC 

GHI 

NOP 

TVW 

Renaissance form of Román 
majuscules, inspired by classical 
models, by Serijo, 16th century 
(Lewis F. Day, Alphabets Oid and 
Neiy, 1910) 


Papyrus scrolls, wax tablets, lead, gold and silver foil were all materials 
used for written documents in addition to which inscriptions were fre- 
quently scratched through, or painted onto, pottery glazes. Monumental 
stone engravings increased in scale and number throughout antiquity, with 
a high degree of aesthetic achievement in both the Greek and Román peri- 
od. The Latin alphabet, as has been mentioned, was not a direct descen- 
dant of the Ionian alphabet of the Greeks, but a development with a com- 
mon early antecedent. The alphabet eventually adopted by the Romans 
carne from the Etruscans, through settlements in and around the city of 
Cumae on the ancient Italian península. Some of these settlers had come 
from Boeotia and Euboia on the eastern side of the Greek mainland, and 
some from the island of Pithekoussai. The Romans made their own modi- 
fications. They were responsible for the superbly designed monumental 
capitals which are still copied by calligraphers and stone carvers in con- 
temporary lettering. But they also saw the need for additional letters. In 44 
AD the emperor Claudius introduced three new symbols, a vertical digam¬ 
ma for ‘V,’ an anti-sigma for the ps and bs sound, and another symbol to 
represent the long V sound. Distinctions between ‘V,’ ‘U,’ and ‘W’ as well 
as between *1’ and ‘J* did not enter the alphabet until the medieval period. 
The alphabet used by the Romans is the direct progenitor of the alphabet 
used for English, though elements of an Anglo-Saxon script were in use up 
through the 15th century when, largely due to the standardization effected 
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by the spread of printing, they were eliminated. Attempts to revive local 
Scripts have occurred throughout the succeeding centuries, most especially 
in the efforts of spelling reformers who cited the inadequacy of the Latín 
alphabet for notating the sounds of the English language. These and other 
developments, such as the Renaissance reinvention of what they believed 
to be classical forms, will be touched on in later chapters. 


Classical conceptions of the character and origins of the alphabet 

The Greek word for the alphabet, stoicheia, also carries the meaning 
elements with all the cosmological associations of that term. For the 
Greeks the letters had an atomistic and elemental character. The letters 
were indecomposable: there were no smaller, more significant, or more 
basic elements of the cosmic order. It was from these units that the materi¬ 
al form of the universe, and the natural world, was constructed. In addi- 
tion, the essence of the letters was equivalent to their valué as numbers, for 
numbers were considered the purest form of energy or matter. This funda¬ 
mental concept, which finds its first articulation in the thinking of the 
Pythagoreans, weaves through all of classical symbolism. 

The notion that the letters were a finite set of elements capable of infi¬ 
nite combinations was frequently commented on by classical writers. The 
Román philosopher Lucretius, for instance, noted that if all the letters in 
the Homeric epics were set free from their literary form, jumbled in a 
sack, and then poured out, they would reconstruct the universe. Several 
centuries earlier, Aristotle had pointed out that both Tragedy and Comedy 
were written with the same letters. But in spite of this cosmological con- 
ception of the elemental character of letters, the Greek authors had a defi- 
nite sense of the human history in which their writing System had evolved 
as well as of its mythic significance. The accounts used to describe these 
two are often in contradiction, but are no less indicative of Greek attitudes 
for that fact. 

Classical authors linked the alphabet to both Phoenician or Egyptian 
sources - to the figures of either the semi-mythic Cadmus, a figure whose 
ñame means person ‘from the East,’ or Thoth, the Egyptian god who is 
associated with the Greek Hermes. The Greek sources agreed that 
Cadmus was Phoenician, but they placed the period of his arrival in 
Greece in the middle Bronze Age, around 1600 BC, more than half a mil- 
lennium earlier than current archaeological dating permits. The historical 
record preserved in these accounts was sometimes embellished to give a 
mythic character to the story. Among the 5th-century historians, Nonnos 
described Cadmus’s gift to the Greeks as a ‘divine art/ while Kritias stated 
in rather more pedestrian terms that it was the Phoenicians who had ‘dis- 
covered the word-guarding scratchings.’ But the most elabórate versión of 
the legend of Cadmus is in the writing of Herodotus, who also attempted 
to corrobórate the tale with all the archaeological sources at his disposal. 
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Hathor/lsis image ín 18th 
century illustration (Charles 
Davy, Observations upon 
Alphabetic Writing, London, 
1772) 



Isis writing her mysteries (Pitois 
Christian, L'Histoire de la magie, 
París, 1870) 


Herodotus combines history and mythology in hj§_storv of Cadmus, 


whose sister Europa had been carried off by Zeus after the god appeared 
to her in the form of a very mild bull. He had carried her off on his back 
to Crete where the bull-worshiping cult of Poseidon flourished. Cadmus 
pursued her in company with his mother, first to Crete and thence to 
Thrace and Samothrace. His mother died on these journeys and he took 
her body to be buried near Delphi where also he consulted the Oracle for 
information about his sister. The oracle advised him to stop searching for 
her and instead keep travelling until he encountered a cow, at which point 
he was to found a city. The cow in this part of the story has also been 
associated with a degraded form of the bull central to the cult of 
Poseidon. 5 Following these instructions, Cadmus founded the city of 

Thebes as a Phoenician colony in Boeotia. Zeus rewarded Cadmus with a 

% 

wife, Harmony, the daughter of Aphrodite and Ares. But Cadmus was 
chased from Thebes and went to Euchelians, where his descendant 
Oedipus founded the Cadmean dynasty, thus forging ever more complicat- 
ed links between Phoenician forebears and Greek mythology. 

In the course of his later travels, Cadmus had yet another encounter 
with a figure linked in later accounts to the origins of writing, the nymph 
lo (spelled with an omega). He supposedly gave her the gift of the alpha¬ 
bet which ‘permitted the human voice to be arrested in figures of writing 
and letters.* lo was also pursued by Zeus, turned into a heifer to conceal 
her from the jealous Hera, and as she wandered the footprints of her 
hooves marked out the tracks of the two letters which form her ñame. lo 
was then put under the surveillance of Argus, with his hundred eyes, and 
was only freed when Hermes was sent by Zeus. With the aid of his flute 
with seven holes, Hermes put Argus to sleep long enough for lo to return 
to her original form. This myth will recur as an account of alphabet origin 
among writers of the 18th century, but here it manages to embed the his- 
torical facts of migration, settlement, and invention into the adventures of 
mythical figures. The image of the flute of Hermes will also recur in later 
symbolism, with its seven holes - each associated with the vowels and the 
seven elements of cosmic musical harmony. The tangle of associations 
which links the bull, the heifer, and the symbolic history of writing 
extends to inelude links to the goddess Isis who ¡s identified with the 
bovine form (through association with the goddess Hathor) as well being 
assigned a role in the history of writing. 

The three pieces of evidence Herodotus uses to back up his account 
inelude, first, an inscription found at Thebes in the temple of Apollo 
Ismenios where ancient writing was scratched on three tripods. Secondly, 
he pointed out that the word phoenikeia , or phoenician things had been 
used by earlier writers as a term to indicate writing. And finally, 
Herodotus stated that one had only to look at Phoenician writing to see 
the striking similarities with that of the Greeks; he himself had reputedly 
travelled in Phoenician regions and seen origináis. The thrust of 
Herodotus* account has in common with those writers attributing the 
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Image of Thoth as scribe from 
Egyptian papyrus and from the 
title page of an early 20th 
century publication (Frederick 
Portal, A Comparlson, New 
York,1904) 


invention to the Egyptians a recognition of the preexistence of cultures 
more developed and more literate than their own. The Greek notion that 
culture itself had come from the east, and that writing therefore must have 
come to them from that direction, is echoed throughout the texts of classi¬ 
cal antiquity. 

Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, Plutarch, Lucían, Tacitus and Pliny were 
among the classical writers who believed in a Phoenician precedent for the 
Greek alphabet, but they were often divided on its origin. For instance, 
Epigenes (4th century BC) stated that the art of writing had been known 
among the Assyrians seven hundred and twenty thousand years before his 
time, an exaggeration, though not wholly inaccurate. Pliny, in the lst cen¬ 
tury AD, had asserted that the Assyrians had had writing for all eternity. 
Other writers claimed that the first writing had been among the Syrians, 
and that the Phoenicians had merely modified it. Tacitus, in his Annals 
gives credit for the invention to the Egyptians and States that the 
Phoenicians were only responsible for its dissemination. 6 

Among those who traced writing’s origin to Egypt was the late 6th- 
century BC writer Hekatios. He stated that it was the daughters of 
Dañaos who had brought it when they fled from Egypt with their father. 
The king, Aegyptacus, had wanted them to marry his sons. Dañaos had 
refused, and took flight to Argos, only to be followed by the suitors. 
Finally Dañaos agreed to the marriages, but only on the secret condition 
that his daughters murder their husbands on their wedding night, which 
all but one reportedly did. This rather dire tale is cited in passing by a 
number of authorities, but mainly provides evidence of the perceived link 
between Egyptian and other writing. 

The more widespread myth States that Thoth (Hermes) was considered 
the ‘scribe of the gods’ and the ‘lord of writing.’ In a variant, he is named 
as the vizier of Osiris and the teacher of Cadmus. But more generally 
Thoth was depicted as the protector of Osiris, Isis and their son Horus 
through the power of language rather than by physical might. Isis is some¬ 
tíales mentioned as having been instructed by Thoth to invent different 
writing for each of the nations with different languages in order to keep 
them from confusión. 7 Written words attributed to Isis were also used in 
amulets, particularly as an aid in cases of snakebite, while Thoth is fre- 
quently depicted in Egyptian images as the figure who reports the result of 
the weighing of the heart in the moment of the final judgment. 8 

Philostratus (b. 170 AD) gave another account of the alphabet which 
concentrated on its transformation in the hands of Palamedes, said to have 
been born in Boeotia, where in fact, archaeological evidence indicates 
early instances of Greek writing. Palamedes supposedly added eleven new 
letters to the existing seven (tau y and the first six vowels). The Román 
writer Caius Julius Hyginus (33 BC—14 AD) extended this in his versión, 
stating that a certain Simonides had added four more to Palamedes’ Sys¬ 
tem to which Epikharmus of Sicily added two, bringing the total to stan¬ 
dard twenty-four. 9 Both Plutarch and Pliny recorded this account as well, 
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though their arithmetic is slightly different, since they claim the original 
number of the Phoenician letters was sixteen and that Palamedes added 
only zeta , upsilon , phi and xi. 10 The consistent point in these accounts is 
the conscious recognition oí both the Eastern source of the alphabet and 
the processes of transformation necessary to adapt it to Greek use. 

Classical writers were not overly concerned with the date of these 
events. Josephus, writing in the lst century AD, stated that at the time of 
the Trojan War the Greeks knew nothing at all of writing, but at the same 
time he mentions the famous letter of Bellerophon which features in the 
sixth book of the litad. In this story the ‘baneful signs* which are ‘scratch- 
ings on a folded tablet’ were instructions carried by Bellerophon from 
Proitos to his wife’s father, the king of the Lykians. The tablet told the 
king that he was to kill Bellerophon on reading the message which the 
unwitting (and presumably illiterate) messenger carried. (This concept of 
the ‘fatal letter’ has an Oíd Testament parallel in the story of David and 
Uriah in the King of Samuel.) 11 

What is compelling in all of these accounts is an interest in both histor- 
ical perspective and cultural relativism. The very fact that the Greeks did 
not perceive their writing as something divine or natural, but as something 
associated with both human history and cultural exchange, seemed to 
cause them to reflect philosophically upon both its character and its devel- 
opment. While there are a few other instances of purely mythic or leg- 
endary attribution among the classical texts, they are vastly outnumbered 
by these historical accounts. For instance, there is a somewhat farfetched 
legend which recounts that Hermes was apparently inspired by the sight of 
cranes in flight, their angular, schematic forms suggesting signs which he 
considered might serve to represent the sounds of writing. 12 Another 
authority States that the letters merely ‘fell down from the heavens for the 
benefit of humankind.’ 13 Reportedly the spot at which they fell was called 
Phoenix (a word meaning Phoenician ), and located near the city of 
Ephesus. A monument inscribed with alphabetic letters at Ephesus enters 
later records as part of divinatory practices. The Ephesis grámmata were 
letters incised on the base of a cult statue of Artemis used in rituals, but 
the texts produced in this process are unintelligible to later writers. 14 
Finally, there is the significant mythic figure of Prometheus, whose trans- 
gressive acts against the gods, dramatized in the work of Aeschylus, 
inelude giving both fire and writing to humankind. The power ascribed to 
the written word in such an association would be evident even were it not 
underscored by the gruesome punishment meted out to Prometheus for his 
behavior. 


Philosophy and linguistics 


59 


The classical text which provides the most extensive discussion of the 
alphabet is that of the Cratylus of Plato. 15 It is a philosophical text which 
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examines the nature oí language as a form oí representation, and poses a 
number oí questions about the mimetic or imitative character oí writing. 
Plato had had personal contact with Egyptian culture and writing. Plato’s 
attitude towards his own writing system seems to have been enhanced 
by his contrast oí the alphabet with the other, more visually striking forms 
oí hieroglyphics since he questions the valué oí the Greek letters in sym- 
bolic terms. Plato’s work, however, reveáis the phonological bias oí the 
Greeks; he clearly understands the letters in their relation to the sounds oí 
language first and foremost, rather than as visual elements in their own 
right. 

Plato believed that writing had been invented in Egypt, and he jittrilj- 
uted the origin to the god Thoth, or Theuth. In the Phaedrus Plato statés 
that Thoth had come to Thamus, the King oí Egypt, to show him many 
inventions including writing. Thoth claimed that the letters would ‘make 
the Egyptians wiser and give them better memories.’ Thamus was not cón- 
vinced. He argued that the discovery would ‘create forgetfulness’ because 
his people would no longer rely on memory but would ‘trust to the exter- 
nal written characters and remember oí themselves.’ Writing, therefore, 
was not to be ‘an aid to memory, but to reminiscence.’ 

According to the basic tenets oí Platonic idealism visual signs - 
images, letters, glyphs — were inferior to the transcendent Ideal. Plato held 
all visual images in low esteem and he even banished painters from his 
imaginary Republic. For if apparent reality were a mere shadow oí the 
Ideal, then any image imitating reality was at best yet another degree 
removed from the Ideal. The mark or letter, like any image, served a mere- 
ly mechanical function and could not in any sen se serve the highest func- 
tion of human knowledge, to reveal Truth. But as a thing in itself, a letter 
might contain an essence. Plato attempted to reconcile both this Idealist 
disregard for signs of signs and the typically Greek atomistic understand- 
6o ing of cosmic structure in the dialogue he stages in the Cratylus . On the 

one hand, the text shows a concern with analysing language as a system of 
formal logic, an approach which is anti-Idealistic. On the other, it strug- 
gles with origins and first causes, looking for Truth in every letter or sign. 
To give full play to the conflicted opinions, Plato situated the figure of 
Sócrates between two speakers who articúlate opposing positions within 
the dialogue of the Cratylus . The first of these, Hermogenes, argües for a 
conventional, socially determined link between language and meaning, 
letters and their valúes, linguistic forms and sense. He puts forth the con- 
cept that language is an arbitrary system which produces meaning 
through formal rules and logical propositions. By contrast to this conven- 
tionalist position, the figure of Cratylus espouses a naturalist (i.e. atom¬ 
istic) attitude, stating that the letters are elements which contain an 
essence. From this it follows that meaning in language is built up out of 
these smaller units. If the valué of these elemental units could be divined, 
then the meaning of words could be calculated in terms of the combina- 
tion of letters used in their production. The philosophical issues at stake 
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here are complex, since they involve a distinction between the concept oí a 
mutable universe and that oí a stable, permanent fixed order oí essences, 
such as Aristotle would assume as the basis for his analysis oí the natural 
world. 

Leaving such issues aside, the particulars oí the analysis oí the alpha¬ 
bet which emerge from Cratylus’ propositions and Sócrates’ interrogation 
revolve, ultimately, on the discussion oí the function oí the letters in the 
production oí linguistic meaning. This in turn raises the central issue oí 
whether or not an Idea is equivalent to the material form oí its expression, 
such as its expression in language. Cratylus argües that a word must be 
either the perfect expression oí a thing or mere, arbitrary, inarticulate 
sound: it cannot be anything else. He further claims that language and 
writing were invented by an Imitator who understood the essence oí things 
and encoded this into their ñames. Hermogenes, however, counters by 
stating that all words are conventional ñames for things, used and agreed 
upon through social contract and invented by a Legislator. Sócrates intro¬ 
duces confusión by pointing out that the letters themselves are not the 
same as their ñames. A word such as ‘alpha’ or ‘beta’ contains many let¬ 
ters not contained in the letter itself, and this introduces a conflict oí iden- 
tity into language at the very elemental level oí the letters. Sócrates sug- 
gests that this may be the result oí mutation over time and that the origi¬ 
nal ñames have been lost, buried, in this process. In looking for these orig¬ 
inal ñames, Sócrates makes an analogy between the letters as elements of 
language and colors as elements of a painting, stating that just as a painter 
composes an image by combining a percentage of purple, white or other 
pigment, so a word may be understood in terms of its component parts, 
the letters. 

Cratylus and Sócrates assess the valúes of particular letters by examin- 
ing groups of words in which the same letter appears to indícate a com- 
mon theme. For instance, they conclude that rho is a sign of motion 
because it is found in words such as tremor , tremble , strike , crush¡ bruise , 
crumble and whirL 16 The cause of this association of letter a'nd meaning 
was not merely incidental, it was linked to the physical activity of pronun- 
ciation. According to Sócrates, the tongue was ‘most agitated and least at 
rest in the pronunciation of this letter’ and therefore the original imitating 
inventor used it ‘in order to express motion.’ By the same principie, he 
goes on to say, iota was used to ‘express the subtle elements which pass 
through all things.’ In fact, the principie by which the iota might express 
this capacity is linked to its graphic character, not its pronunciation. As 
the smallest letter it was capable of fitting into spaces — both between 
other letters and other things - with the very least amount of difficulty. 
The rest of the analysis of selective, specific letters emphasizes the physical 
act of pronunciation: phi , psi and sigma require ‘great expenditure of 
breath’ and are used ‘in imitation of such notions as shivering, seething, 
shock and shaking’ or anything else ‘which is windy.’ Lamda with its 
liquid smoothness, produced by the slipping of the tongue, expresses this 
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smoothness in such words as level, slip and sleek. The ‘heavier sound oí 
gamma in which the tongue is detained combines with lamda to express 
the notion oí stickiness, as in the words glutinous and glucous. Their 
analysis is incomplete, irregular, and unsystematic. But it makes clear that 
there was an attempt to examine both the philosophical and physiological 
underpinnings oí language through analysis oí its smallest elements, the 
letters oí the alphabet. The struggle to find links between idea and expres- 
sion concentrated on these atomic forms. In addition, it shows the kernels 
oí the phonological analysis oí the language still used in phonetics 
today: into categories identified by the mechanics oí pronunci¬ 
aron such as gutterals, labials, dentáis and so forth. Plato had Sócrates 
apply these principies to an analysis oí his ñame in the Tbaetetus , only to 
have him meet with frustration. He is unable to find any atomistic analysis 
which accounts for the relation between his identity and his ñame given 
that it is used to designate other individuáis as well. Bpt he continúes to 
assert that the letters are ‘the primeval elements out oí which you and I 
and all things are compounded here.’ 17 

Plato was not the only Greek author to understand the phonetic struc- 
ture oí the language: Dionysius oí Halicarnassus, writing in On Literary 
Composition (approximately 20-10 BC) gave another such analysis oí the 
letters. 18 He linked the atomic character oí the letters to their capacity to 
represent speech, saying that ‘every sound made by the voice originates in 
these and is resolvable into them. 5 He understood the distinction between 
the function oí vowels and that oí the consonants and was more thorough 
in his description oí the physical acts oí pronunciation. In place oí Plato’s 
impressionistic terms - slipperiness or stickiness - Dionysius States that 
the lamda pronounced by ‘the tongue rising to the palate and by the wind- 
pipe helping the sound.’ Like his predecessor, he does not extend his 
analysis into a visual realm, and the graphic character oí the letters 
remains unnoticed in his work. It is worth pointing out that most linguists 
and classicists are in agreement upon the suitability oí the early Greek 
alphabet to adequately nótate the sounds oí the Greek language. In a situ- 
ation such as the current English language use oí the Latin alphabet, the 
mismatch between the íorty or so phonemes oí speech and the twenty-six 
graphemes used for notation would never support a cosmological analysis 
oí language into letters (rather than sounds) as its fundamental parts. 


Pythagoreanism and Nümber Symbolism 

No aspect of the conflation of the concepts of stoicheia (elements) and 
letters carried more weight in the classical period than that associated 
with the cosmological system of number symbolism. The notion that the 
order of the universe was fundamentally mathematical, and that all struc- 
tures, beings, and forms could be expressed in terms of number was cen¬ 
tral to the tradition known as Pythagoreanism. 19 
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Pythagoras himself presumably lived in the 6th century BC. His image 
as a Jegendary figure, which developed on the basis of his writings and his 
supposedly exemplary life, waxes and wanes in popularity throughout the 
classical period. Much oí the symbolic quality ascribed to’ his work was in 
fact the work of his followers, and the Neo-Pythagoreanism which aróse in 
the early centuries of the Christian era has as much in common with 
Gnosticism, Hermeticism, Neoplatonism and other contemporary Sys¬ 
tems of belief as with its authentic forbear. The writings of Nicomachus 
of Gerasa, and others, will therefore be considered in the following chap- 
ter, and strains of Neo-Pythagoreanism will continué to weave through 
this study up through the Renaissance. 

In early Pythagoreanism, however, numbers were considered to be 
things, and things numbers. Things could not therefore be derived from 
numbers, by Pythagorean logic, since a thing could not be derived from, or 
different from, itself. But by the time that Pythagoreanism became popular 
in the work of 5th- and 4th-century BC writers such as Speusippus and 
Aristoxenus, the prevailing concept was that sensible things were in fact 
derivatives of the higher order of numbers. Thus the notion of the symbol¬ 
ic contení of numbers, and in particular, of such correlative systems as 
alphabetic letters with their numerical equivalents, belongs to this later 
period. In orthodox Pythagorean tradition, the numbers were living 
beings, older than the bodies of the material world, and more powerful. 20 

In the 3rd century BC the fully developed concept of number symbol- 
ism known as gematria developed. Gema tria is premised on the belief that 
numerical equivalents for letters may be used to decode and calcúlate the 
concealed meanings of scripture or text. 21 In this system the first ten let¬ 
ters were assigned a valué correlating to the first ten numbers, with each 
letter after this obtaining valué as a múltiple of ten in accord with its place 
in a regular sequence. 

In gematrial calculations the number valúes are used to compute corre- 
spondences and associations. For example, the number equivalent of the 
word for cosmos (kosmos) is 600, equivalent to the number for the god- 
head (o theotes) while the word for cosmos preceded by a definite article 
reaches the sum of 670, placing it in proximity to the concept of paradise 
(paradeisos) which has the valué 671. For believers, the number of secret 
connections revealed in this process are limitless and may involve long 
sequences of calculation. In one such calculation the god Pan, the symbol 
of wholeness, equals the number 131 which, when linked to that of the ser- 
pent (drakon) stands for Eros. When this is in turn added to the valué for 
creation, the sum equals the gematrial valué of the word Zeus, and so 
forth through a cycle which leads through Apollo, Artemis, Selene and the 
number for conscious will (nous) to result, finally, in the number for death 
( tbanatos ). 22 For the cosmologically disposed, these gematrial calculations 
provide a key to the secret structure of the universe. 

Later developments show elabórate theories of harmony (the literal 
exploration of the music of the spheres) and other manifestations of 
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mathematics as a fundamental structure. One symbolic element from this 
tradition which shows up repeatedly in the historiography of the alphabet 
is the so-called Pythagorean ‘Y.’ This letter will feature in studies of 
Renaissance symbolism, but the ritual it condenses as a visual sign can be 
traced to classical texts where it is linked with initiation into Pythagorean 
studies. An initiate presented with two options for a Ufe to lead is asked to 
choose between them. On the one hand is a Ufe of austerity, discipline, and 
difficulty in which ideas and intellectual pursuits are the chief reward. On 
the other is a life of material comfort, even indulgence, sexual, and sensual 
satisfaction. The initiate's position is considered equivalent to that of the 
juncture of the two branches of the ‘Y,’ and the choice will determine 
whether the path of Pythagorean rigor or of worldly comfort is taken. 
When this symbol is loaded with Christian valúes, tljie two branches 
become stigmatized as choices between vice and virtue, aistorting of their 
earlier representation of worldly vs intellectual pursuits. 

Number symbolism was widespread in antiquity, not all of it strictly 
Pythagorean in character. A striking example is the analysis of the valué of 
the letter offered in Plutarcos Essay on the Letter E at Delphi Though 
considered a minor text in Plutarch’s work, it reveáis the mechanics of 
number symbolism at work. Not strictly speaking associated with divina- 
tory practices, the letter was nonetheless found at the Oracle at Delphi 
inscribed in various materials such as gold (linked with Caesar’s wife 
Livia), bronze or wood (the ‘E 5 of certain wise men). 24 In a commonly 
acknowledged equivalent, Plutarch associates the seven vowels with the 
seven astrological planets. In this system the ‘E 5 is in the second position, 
aligning it with the Sun, and thus, with the god Apollo himself associated 
with Delphi and the Oracle. The numerical equivalent assigned to the let¬ 
ter ‘E, 5 however, was five. Plutarch enumerates seven explanations for the 
dedication of this letter to Apollo’s Oracle. 

64 First of all, Plutarch begins, the letter was to be understood in terms of 

' its pronounced form or ‘Ei 5 which had been the cry of protest offered by 

the wise men against interlopers. They stated unequivocally that they were 
five in number, not seven, thus precluding claims by imposters to be 
included among them. Second, by its place as the second vowel, it was, as 
noted above, associated with Apollo. Third, when pronounced aloud it 
meant ‘if 5 and was thus the means by which people might inquire of the 
oracle ‘if this’ or ‘if that. 5 Fourth, it was to be used as ‘if 5 in prayers or 
wishes expressed to the god in supplications beginning ‘If only ... 5 Fifth, 
‘if 5 was indispensable because of its valué in syllogisms and logic. Sixth, 
the number ‘five 5 was considered the most important number in mathe¬ 
matics, philosophy and music. Seven, as an utterance it also meant, ‘Thou 
art, 5 by which was indicated the eternal existence of the god Apollo. 

Some of these valúes, particularly those associated with the symbolic 
valué of the number, Plutarch associates with the teachings of the 
Pythagoreans. Stating his allegiance to the ‘theory of numbers, 5 Plutarch 
articulates a series of meanings for the number. Five had the valué of 
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marriage’ because it produced by the addition of two, the first male 
number, and three, the first female number (the number one was preserved 
within Pythagoreanism as the symbol of unity, cosmic wholeness, and 
carried no gender). Five in calculation produced nothing strange, only 
múltiples which ended in itself or in some combination of ten, the perfect 
whole. Five was also the number of chords in music and the elements of 
melody were five (the quarter tone, half tone, tone, tone plus a half tone 
and double tone). Plato had stated there were five worlds altogether 
(earth, water, fire, air and the quintessence) and also that there were five 
first principies: Being, Identity, Divergence, Motion and Rest. He had also 
stated that there were five forms of all living things: gods, demigods, 
heroes, humans and animáis and five divinations of the soul - nutritive, 
perceptive, appetitive, spiritual and reasoning. Finally, also from Plato, 
Plutarch notes that the Good existed in five categories: moderation, due 
proportion, mind, Sciences and arts, and pleasure which is puré and unal- 
lied with pain. 

There are ver y few such texts from the classical period which form 
associations of meaning and the alphabetic symbols and Plutarch’s essay is 
an exception. His synthetic appropriation from a variety of sources and 
his disregard for any of the visual aspects of the letter form to which he 
assigns such symbolic potency are, however, characteristic of the interpre- 
tations granted to letters in the later classical period and into the early 
centuries AD. 


Magic practices involving alphabetic writing 



Delphic sibyl in 17th century 
depiction (Servatis Gallaei, 

D issertationes de Sibyllis, 
Amsterdam, 1688) 


Magic in its many forms was an exceedingly common element of reli- 
gious practice among both Greeks and Romans. The materials in this sec- 
tion are drawn from sources traced to Greece, Hellenistic Egypt and the 
far flung reaches of the Román empire. The written word was believed to 
have very definite and real power throughout this period - the power to 
curse, to heal, to empower and to constrain. Whether such oracles as the 
famous ones at Cumae, Delphi and Dodona made extensive use of writing 
is difficult to determine. There are no remaining written documents and 
there is only sporadic mention of the use of writing in the oracles 5 activi- 
ties. It is clear that answers to inquiries were sometimes given in writing, 
and both the visual augury of entrails and divination by lots were com¬ 
mon practice. But oracles depended largely on forms of ecstatic speech 
trance and there are few, if any, recorded instances of actual oracular pro- 
nouncement involving alphabetic letters as symbols. 25 Later depictions of 
the Cumaean Sibyl, of the Delphic Pythia, or other less renowned oracles, 
are frequently depicted with inscribed messages on scrolls in long cryptic 
lines. But in classical times the use of writing was far more common in the 
form of amulets and curse tablets and various kinds of imprecations pro- 
tecting everything from city or field to prívate property from violation. 
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Cumaean sibyl (Servatis Gallaei, 
Dissertationes de Sibyttis, 
Amsterdam, 1688) 



Persian sibyl (Servatis Gallaei, 
Dissertationes de Sibyiiis, 
Amsterdam, 1688) 


Customs varied locally, Greeks in their homeland, for instance, were less 
involved with burial imprecations than were Greeks in Anatolia and Asia 
Minor. 26 These were activities which were known as early as the 5th cen- 
tury BC and extended almost five centuries into the Christian era. 

Various kinds of curses and tablets are associated with burial rituals in 
antiquity. These range from curses applied to newly dead enemies, curses 
against those who would viólate a tomb, and phylacteries designed to aid 
or protect the dead. For example, curse tablets were commonly buried 
near the site of a fresh tomb in order to punish a deceased enemy by giving 
the spirits of the dead greater power over the victim. Funerary imprec¬ 
ations were inscribed on tombs or inserted into them on tablets in order to 
protect them from material or spiritual violation. Such imprecations were 
often worded to prescribe the price to be paid in both spiritual and eco- 
nomic terms should such a violation occur: ‘The man who acts against 
these prohibitions will be a wrongdoer towards the gods of the under- 
world, and he will pay a fine of 1,5000 denarii to the most sacred [imperi¬ 
al] treasury.’ 27 

Spells also linked the concept of the written word as efficacious to mat- 
ters related to love, wealth, power or victory in athletic or military contest. 
Most of these practices have precedents within Egyptian and Near Eastern 
rituals. 28 One category of written spells is known as defixiones . These 
were written on lead tablets, folded, and then buried either with a corpse 
of the ‘untimely dead’ or put in holy areas reserved for funerary rites. 29 
These so-called ‘binding* curses were used in a wide variety of situations. 
When used in agonistic contests, they were inscribed with requests for 
restraint of the enemy, a binding or limitation of his resources. Binding 
curses against athletic rivals were highly specific, asking that the hands, 
arms, shoulders or other body part be limited or rendered powerless. They 
often involved an analogy to the situation of the corpse, as in ‘Just as you, 
Theonnastos [the dead person with whom the tablet was buried] are pow¬ 
erless in the movement of your hands, your feet your body ... so too may 
Zoilos be powerless ...’ 30 In romantic situations, such tablets were used to 
either restrain a rival or induce passion in the object of one’s affections. 
‘All seeing one, IOPE, make her ... lie awake for me through all etern- 
ity.’ 31 Or more strongly, ‘Make NN, daughter of NN, have insomnia, feel 
flighty, be hungry and thirsty, get no sleep, and lust for me, NN, son of 
NN, with a gut-deep lust until she comes and makes her female genitals 
adhere to my male genitals.’ 32 

Early medical practices often involved incantations, though the first 
record of an actual amulet is in the Charmides of Plato. Here Sócrates 
describes a cure for headaches which involves using a medicinal leaf in 
combination with a written charm. The amulet must contain both ele- 
ments — without the written spell the leaf would have no power. 33 Many 
magia amuléis contained only scrolls and inscriptions, no herbal or other 
potion. These small strips of lead, gold, sil ver or papyrus were tightly 
rolled and encased in a small cylinder which was suspended around the 
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neck. While there are few extant amulets from the classical period, there 
are an abundance of them in the Román period where the magical 
lamellae , or spells written on tiny strips of foil, were commonly used for 
amulet inscriptions. 

These texts were largely formulaic and of the ‘Flee Gout, Perseus is 
chasing you!’ variety. A written epistle containing a prayer for cure and 
laid on the body was considered a medical treatment. In the Christian era 
letters written by a saint or holy figure were of course deemed most valu- 
able and most powerful. Extensive documentation on incantations and 
spells of all varieties, used for every imaginable purpose, have been pre- 
served in the Greek magical papyri from Graeco-Roman Egypt. Those 
designed for medical use range from specific recipes for poultices to the 
simple writing out of magic ñames on deerskin or metal or other specified 
material to be bound to the afflicted area of the patient’s body. 

Burial rituals involving phylacteries (the word itself derives from the 
Greek root meaning ‘to protect’) are traced to the 4th century BC. In these 
practices the body of a corpse had a scroll unrolled upon it to protect it 
from the terrors of the afterlife. 34 Another tradition used the gold leaves of 
Orphic rituals to inscribe passports for the dead, with prayers and suppli- 
cations to the gods and shades. 

The vowels, in sequence, and in set configurations, were commonly 
used in spells. The cosmic power granted these elements has, again, links 
to the Pythagorean tradition. Each of the seven vowels was associated 
with one of the planetary gods: Apollo (the Sun), Mercury, Júpiter, 
Saturn, Venus, Mars and the Moon. The very first instance of a magical 
spell cited in Hans Dieter Betz’s exhaustive compendium of magical 
papyri uses a vowel inscription to cali up a demon. The ritual involved is 
complex, requiring first the deification of a falcon, two fingernails, and 
hair from one’s head in a mixture of milk and honey. After all the particu- 
lars of the ritual are performed a strip of papyrus is to be inscribed with a 
spell written out in myrrh. This spell is the double figure of two pyramids 
of vowels, side by side. The first is structured with a single ‘A*'at the top, 
followed by two ‘EV and so forth until the final row of seven long ‘O’s/ 
The second pyramid inverts this order, placing the long ‘OV at the top 
and diminishing to the point of the ‘A.’ This vowel sequence would in turn 
be incorporated into the actual prayer to invoke the aid of the demon 
helpmate. 35 Vowel combinations such as these were often combined with 
other nonsense utterances in a manner which prefigures the Gnostic and 
Kabbalistic use of such combinations, but metrical phrases were also fre- 
quently used. A charm used to restrain oneself against anger, for instance, 
places various patterns and combinations of vowels on the borders of a 
small lamella in the center areas of which are more arcane characters and 
nonsense combinations. 

Kleromancy, or divination by lots, was also a common practice which 
sometimes involved alphabetic writing. In certain lot systems, twenty-four 
self-contained oracular lines, each of which begins with a different letter 
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Pergamon disk (Staatliche 
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of the alphabet, were used. When a lot was drawn, the line which bore the 
letter corresponding to the lot would be read as the response to the 
inquiry. 36 Written tablets from which a choice would be made were fre- 
quently inseríbed in advance and produced as part of a prepared response. 
The letters themselves were not granted particular symbolic valué, but the 
alphabet as a stable structure enabled the process of the oracle. 

At least one form of divination involved direct use of the alphabet, and 
Iamblichus, á late 3rd- early 4th-century AD follower of Pythagoras, is 
credited with its invention. This form of divination is known as alectry- 
omaney — or divination by means of a fowl. To use this method one 
scratched the letters of the alphabet out around a circle in the sand and 
then sprinkled grain over them. The fowl was released and the pattern of 
its pecking was recorded. The sequence of letters was studied for hidden 
meanings or messages. 

One very famous, but unique, instance of divinatory activity is record¬ 
ed by the Román writer Ammianus Marcellinus who dated the events he 
recorded to the year 371 AD. His story describes a seance in which the par- 
ticipants have a metal disk inscribed with the letters of the Greek alpha¬ 
bet. A ring suspended over the disk by means of a wooden tripod swung 
toward the edges of the disk to pick out the letters of the message. The 
questions being asked by the group were 4 When will our emperor die? And 
who will be the next emperor?’ After indicating the number ‘7’ the ring 
began to spell out a ñame. ‘ Theta , epsilon y omicron — the participants in 
this process eagerly concluded the full ñame was ‘Theodorus.’ Such 
inquiries were considered traitorous and when the authorities learned of 
these events the participants in the seance were arrested, as well as the 
unsuspecting Theodorus who claimed to have no knowledge of the event. 
All were summarily executed. 37 In another versión, it was the fowl method 
of Iamblichus which was employed in this fatal divination. Iamblichus was 
supposedly included among the hapless victims though himself not pre- 
sent at the seance. In both cases, as the story goes, after a period of seven 
years it carne to pass that the emperor died and was succeeded by 
Theodosius. 

While there is no concrete evidence that such metal disks - classical 
prototypes of the Ouija board — were ever produced in antiquity, there is 
one unique and peculiar artifact which has some striking resemblance to 
the object described in these stories. This is the Pergamon disk, a shallow 
metal bowl inscribed with several rings of characters. Dated to the 2nd 
century AD it contains an inner circle and three outer concentric rings. 
The inner circle is divided into seven areas and inscribed with characters 
associated with the seven planets while the outer rings are cut into eight 
divisions each and associated with one of the twenty-four letters of the 
Greek alphabet. The precise use of this object and the meaning of the 
characters are not clear; but it is unique among artifaets of this period. 

One final image which bespeaks the powers assigned to writing comes 
from Cicero’s De Divinatione . He tells the story of one Numerius 
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Suffustius who had a dream that sacred tablets were concealed within a 
group of rocks. Waking, he sought out the spot, cracked the rocks open 
and found the concealed tablets which were inscribed with an ancient 
script. Though he did not know the source or meaning of the tablets, he 
had a wooden chest made to preserve them. These were placed in the tem¬ 
ple of Fortuna at Praeneste and honey supposedly then flowed out from 
them mysteriously . 38 


Román notae, numeráis and signs 

The Romans added a number of features to the classical uses of alpha- 
betic writing. Among these were the extensive use of abbreviations on 
monuments, coins and in other instances of written language. These were 
known as sigla , and have been extensively documented. Lists of sigla can 
be found in most standard texts on Latin paleaography, and in themselves 
they are not particularly mysterious. However, the fact that there was so 
extensive a system of these abbreviations does demónstrate a high degree 
of consensus and shared context among literates in the culture, since a sin¬ 
gle letter might bear a variety of valúes. The letter ‘A,* for example, was 
used in senate votes to indícate a lot cast in favor of acquittal, standing for 
* absolvo' It was also used in the Román comitia to indícate that the voter 
rejected the proposed change. ‘B* could be used independently to indícate 
beneficiarius or bonus and ‘C* on its own stood for cedit y centurio , circus , 
civiSy clarrisimus and Caesar . In addition to standing independently, 
abbreviations consisting of two or more letters were extremely common. 

For example: ‘BBVV* for boni viri (good men), ‘BD* for bona dea y ‘BF* for 
bona fortuna and ‘BV’ for bene vale . Literally hundreds, even thousands, 
of these were in use in Román times, depending on common linguistic and 
cultural references for their comprehension. 69 

Another Román invention was a form of shorthand attributed to 
Cicero *s freed slave, Tiro. Cicero is reported to have used such a shorthand 
during the trial of the Catilinian conspirators, especially for recording the 
famous speech of Cato in ‘signs which in small, brief characters compre- 
hended the forcé of many letters.* Notarii , or shorthand writers, were dis- 
tinguished from other types of scribes, and the function they performed 
was specialized. Shorthand became widely used in Román times for both 
recording of public lectures and among students taking down material 
from a master’s speech. Much of this writing remained ¿Ilegible in spite of 
the rediscovery of extensive paleographic evidence. It was not until the 
1747 publication of Dom. P. Carpentier’s first systematic attempt to unrav- 
el the mysteries of this highly cursive and very condensed writing that any 
insight into the textual substance of these pieces was made. By the end of 
the 19th century, authoritative keys for deciphering had been compiled, 
but difficulties of translation were compounded by the problem of legibili- 
ty - after all, this form of writing is termed tachygraphy because it was 
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written at great speed. The system depended upon a set of radicáis , gener- 
ally the initial capital letter of a word. This might stand alone, especially 
in the case of a frequently employed term. But more elabórate radicáis 
existed to indicate certain invariable words: adverbs, prepositions, con- 
junctions, certain nominative forms and even certain third person singular 
forms of a verb in the indicative. This in turn could be modified by a 
termination which, while swiftly notated, permitted inflection or other 
modification of the word. These were not idiosyncratic systems unique to 
individuáis, but well established alternative writing systems which were 
institutionalized in teaching and widespread habits of use. 


Tlronian notes (Karl Paul man, 
lllustrírte Geschichte der Schrift, 
Leipzig, 1880) 



A high degree of specialization was thus introduced among the 
Romans to both standardize and diversify the field of writing practice with 
the specialized graphic forms serving very different purposes within the 
body politic. Not least of these was the adaptation of letter forms to repre- 
sent number valúes. The graphic symbolism of these Román numeráis 
often partakes of the obvious, as in the case of the strokes of the T used to 
indicate a sequence of valúes increasing unit by unit like the extended 
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fingers of a counting hand. The ‘V’ has been linked to the space between 
thumb and forefinger on an open hand, while the ‘X’ is supposed to invoke 
the angle of two hands linked together. This latter stretches visual credibil- 
ity while the former observations are quite banal, and the ‘X’ contains the 
character of a double ‘V* readily enough without comparing it to manual 
contortions. The numeráis ‘C/ ‘M,’ and ‘L’ presumably derived from 
older Chalcidian symbols, the circle with a horizontal line modified to ‘C’ 
had been used to represent TOO,’ just as a similar circle split by a vertical 
line had been used by the Etruscans for the valué of T000. 5 ‘D’ is evidently 
simply the graphic equivalent of half of this latter sign. The source of ‘L’ 
for fifty remains vague, linking it to a form of the Chalcidian ‘X/ The con- 
ventions which brought these forms into conformity with letters within 
the Latin alphabet were the effect of convenience, rather than necessity, 
and other signs would have functioned equally well - even better since 
they would have stood less chance of confusión. 


Classical inspirations and later authors 

The classical tradition has been a source of inspiration throughout 
Western European history and in this regard the history of the alphabet is 
no different from that of any other tradition within the history of ideas. 
Certain elements discussed here will recur throughout the following chap- 
ters in passing or in substantial discussion. The Pythagorean tradition of 
number symbolism, the practices of gematria, and most particularly, the 
image of the Pythagorean ‘Y’ are elements which provide a recurring motif 
in alphabet historiography. The myth of lo, in which her hoofprints spell 
out her ñame in two fundamental elements, the T and the ‘O,’ returns 
particularly in the writings of 17th- and 18th-century historians who 
analysed the graphic structure of the alphabet in terms of these two pri- 
mary forms. And finally, there are inventions of a classicism which have lit- 
tle relation to actual precedent within classical texts, yet draw heavily 
upon the structures derived from classical mythology. One of these is the 
remarkable Divination de VAlphabet Latin, a work by the 20th-century 
writer Fran^ois Haab, who demonstrated the elabórate symbolical rela- 
tions among the letters as evidence of their connections to specific person- 
ages within the pantheon of Román gods and goddesses, but which will be 
described in a later chapter. 
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IV 

GNOST1CISM, HERMET1CISM, NEO-PLATONISM 
AND NEO-PYTHAGOREANISM: ALPHABET IN 
THE EARLY CHR1STIAN ERAS 


The symbolic interpretations of the alphabet which emerge in the early 
centuries of the Christian era manifest the full range of cultural influences 
typical of the largely secular and cosmopolitan Hellenistic culture. They 
combine religious and cult practices from Egypt, Babylon, Persia, Syria 
and Palestine with the teachings of Greek philosophy. A remarkable diver- 
sity of belief systems vied for political and spiritual domination in the lst 
and 2nd centuries AD, including many syncretistic hybrids peculiarly char- 
acteristic of the period. The reasons for this are evident from the history 
of the Mediterranean región at the cióse of the classical era, as the Greek 
influence established under the political and military triumphs of 
Alexander the Great in the 3rd century BC began to be challenged by cul¬ 
tural factors such as the marked reemergence of ritual practices in the 
East, including Christianity and the increasing significance of Rome. The 
late Hellenic period and the early centuries of the Román empire were 
characterized by considerable religious tolerance and diversity. The focus 
of this chapter will be on materials from the period spanning the cióse of 
the classical era through to the consolidation of the Church and the 
Román Empire. The works to be examined here were mainly written in 
Greek, some in Latín, and all particípate in one of the several religious or 
philosophical systems which proliferated throughout the Mediterranean 
región. Many of these sources are concerned with the alphabet as a vehicle 
for symbolic meaning, but before attending to these, it seems useful to 
provide a brief overview of the role of writing in the restructuring of 
power between classical and Christian eras, and to the many transforma- 
tions in the visual forms of the alphabet in this period. 


i 

The Alphabet and Politics 


The historian Hans Joñas stated that from the Greeks’ perspective the 
area from Egypt through the ancient Near East to the borders of India had 
been the ‘East/ But with the emergence of Rome as an Imperial power, the 
división of Eastern and Western domains became redefined. The 
Christianizing of the Román Empire under Constantine and the establish- 
ment of the New Rome at Constantinople further emphasized the bipolar- 
ization of the Church in which Greece — and the Greek language and 
alphabet - would come to be characterized as Eastern. The political strug- 
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Quadrate Greek letters from a 
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Alphabets Oíd and New, 

London, 1910) 

ABCDEFI 
GLMNOP 
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Trajan imperial majuscules as 
redrawn by Edward Catich, 1961 


gles of these changes were marked in the transformations in script forras. 
The Politics of Script , by the historian of paleography and typography, 
Stanley Morison, remains an unsurpassed study of the role played by writ- 
ten forms in reinforcing and marking the boundaries of political identity 
and control during the period from the 6th century BC through to the 
medieval era. 1 Morison’s work does not deal with the alphabet as a sym- 
bolic form per se y but establishes a foundation for understanding the cul¬ 
tural history of the late Hellenic and early Christian eras in relationship to 
the role of writing. 

Morison’s study begins by identifying formal distinctions between the 
monumental capitals used in Greek inscriptions as early as the 6th century 
BC and those which beca me the regularized and consistent form of Latin 
majuscules. Greek and Latin monumental capitals had in common a 
quadrate y or essentially square, form, but were clearly differentiated in 
most other respects. The Greek letters were made of thin, consistent, 
unserifed, strokes while the Latin capitals of the 3rd century BC were 
characterized by thick major strokes, thin substrokes, and elabórate serifs. 
By the lst century AD, Morison points out, ‘Rome brought its influence to 
bear on Greek as written by the scribes of the subject people’ and Greek 
lettering began to show evidence of the Latin forms. 2 The ‘geometrical 
and mechanicaP model of the Latin capitals became identified with the 
authority of Imperial Rome. In such inscriptions as those of the Trajan 
column these letters took the visual form in which this identity was stan- 
dardized and promulgated. Various hands developed for purposes other 

4 

than monumental inscriptions, for instance for legal and business docu- 
ments which required all range of formal, informal and rapid writing. In 
addition, such documents were written on materials other than stone, 
such as on the surfaces of papyrus and vellum. Letters drawn in ink were 
adapted to accommodate the movements of the scribe’s hand rather than 
the stonecutter’s chisel. 

By the early 2nd century AD a form of Latin lettering known as Rustic 
emerged which was more condensed and less square than the earlier 
Imperial majuscules. It was used both in carved inscriptions and in writing 
on papyrus. Though still essentially a set of majuscule forms, it had a 
character and visual identity which were perceived to be more specifically 
Latin than even the Imperial capitals. One bit of evidence of this identity 
was the application of the rustic hand - in preference to the Imperial let¬ 
ters — to the manuscript publication of 4th-century codex editions of 
Virgil, the quintessential Latin poet. 

The next major change in alphabetic writing occurred in relation to 
Constantine’s rise to power and establishment in 313 AD of Christianity 
as the official religión of the Román Empire. In 312, conquering Rome, 
Constantine reputedly had a visión in which he saw the Cross shining in 
the sky along with the alpha and omega and the words ‘With this sign, 
Chrisomon is triumphantP In his visión the form of the Greek alpha was 
forked, a style which would come to be clearly associated with the 
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Byzantine style of alphabetic lettering. More immediately, Constantine’s 
conversión and dedication to the rebuilding oí librarles of Christian texts 
combined with a desire to establish a form of writing which would be dis- 
tinct from that of the Latin emperors whose imperial majuscules were now 
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Christian catacomb inscriptions 
with curved 'E' and Omega (De 
Rossi, Roma sotterranea ) 


associated with the persecution of Christians and the destruction of earlier 
Christian libraries under the ediets of Diocletian. The older Latin scripts 
also carried strong associations with the writings of the classical pagan 
dramatists, poets and historians, in addition to which the majority of texts 
by the Evangelists and Church Fathers had been originally written in 
Greek. Synthesizing an alphabet which would have visual elements of 
familiarity for both Greek and Latin readers, and which would also have 
the virtue of distinguishing itself from Latin precedents, Constantine 
established a new Christian script to symbolize what he called ‘...a world 
rising triumphant to the stars under the leadership of Christ.’ 3 The script 
which .developed had* the advantage of being more efficient to write and 
more economical in terms of space than the monumental capitals or even 
Rustic forms of earlier scripts. The uncial form became regularized largely 
through its efficacy as a means for reconstructing Christian libraries from 
the 4th century onward. 

Book hands, chancery hands, letter forms for monumental inscrip¬ 
tions, official documents and imperial decrees proliferated in the next cen- 
turies. It was not until the Carolingian miniscule was adopted by official 
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Crypt containing early Christian 
inscriptions, 3rd century AD 
(Henri de L'Epinois, Les 
Catacombs de Rome, París 1896) 
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Image of Latín scribe in early 
Christian era (Codex Amiatinus, 
Biblioteca Laurenziana, 
Florence) 



decree ¡n the 8th century as a means oí unifying the empire of 
Charlemagne that any successful attempt at uniformity was effected. In 
the interim, peculiar syntheses of Greek and Latín letter forms continued 
to produce odd hybrid styles. Morison calis particular attention to the 
writing on the Cross presented by Justin II, Emperor of Constantinople, to 
the pontif of Rome. Produced in the metal workshops attached to the 
Hagia Sophia sometime between 565 and 578 AD, the piece displays a 
peculiar and distinctly non-Roman monumental lettering. As the Cross 
was believed to contain a piece of the True Cross, and intended to serve as 
a symbol of the links between the New Rome and Oíd, the use of the 
strange combination of uncial, capitals, and as Morison says, ‘what-not/ 
must be understood as intentional and significant. The redesign of the oíd 
Latín letter forms was intended to reflect the new Imperial authority at 
Constantinople. One visual element in particular points out the signifi- 
cance of the new forms — the forked ‘A which had also appeared in 
Constantine’s visión. By its new form, this letter signified the Greek and 
Eastern influence which had integrated into the letter forms of the oíd 
Román empire. 
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Justin's cross, 6th century; note 
the forked 'A* form (Vatican 
Museum) 



The Concept of the Logos 


Christian dogma has in common with certain other Western religious 
and philosophical belief systems a faith in the concept oí the Word* In 
Christianity, this concept is associated not only with the notion oí a 
Divine Truth (itself rooted in earlier belief systems — such as Platonic 
philosophy with its hierarchical structure of Truth as an Ideal) but also 
with a notion of embodiment of that Truth. Christ, as Prophet and 
Saviour, not only delivers the Word, but States that he in effect is the Word 
as well. The concept of logos thus carries with it a meaning far beyond the 
mere signalling of the existence and authority of a sacred text. In 
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Christian terms, the logos is the metaphysical condition oí being, the very 
essence oí God as the full extensión oí the universe — transcendent, 
absolute, and ultímate. Both Jewish and Islamic dogma share this concept, 
though in modified form. In Jewish culture the Word is the Divine Word, 
and is to be found in the Scriptures. Preservation, interpretation, and 
transmission oí these sacred texts is at the heart oí Jewish belief and 
Jewish law and the mystical potency oí the Word is the basis oí the kab- 
balistic tradition. In the Islamic community, the text oí the Koran is simi- 
larly revered as Divine, and honoring and disseminating its wisdom and 
beliefs are one oí the major tasks oí the believer. Belief in the sacred char- 
acter oí the Word, in all oí three oí these religious systems, ineludes a rev- 
erence for its visual form, and a respect for scrupulously accurate repro- 
duction oí the text oí the Scriptures; 

The implications oí these belief systems for Western culture more gen- 
erally are that they establish a foundation for belief in the transcendent 
power of language and the Word, or /ogos, more generally. Along with this 
belief comes a faith in the authority of language when it is the embodi- 
ment of Law, or Faith. This belief raises the validity posited in language to 
the level of Truth, again in a metaphysical and transcendent sense. In 
much of Western culture, the very concept of Truth itself is linked to the 
activity of language, and its capacity to present itself as the embodiment 
of an authoritative power. These notions permeate early Christian 
Gnosticism, as they also permeate the Jewish Kabbalah. They have a more 
banal, but no less effective, legacy in the traditions of textual interpreta¬ 
tion which appear in literary studies, historical studies and the like. These 
latter, and the belief systems underlying them which are characterized as 
logocentric in character, have been systematically critiqued in the work of 
recent critics, the most prominent among whom is Jacques Derrida, the 
French philosopher responsible in large part for the development of decon- 
structionist criticism which begins with an investigation of the logocentric 
basis of Western metaphysics . 4 



Christian monograms (X. Barbier 
de Montault, tconographie 
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Gnosticism - Syncretic Beliefs and Symbolic Knowledge 

Like other syncretic religious practices which originated in Egypt, 
Gnosticism exhibits the various influences present in Alexandria at the 
cióse of the Hellenistic era, borrowing from Greek, Coptic, Mandaean 
and Jewish sources. Gnosticism was based on the belief that the revelation 
of divine knowledge which culminated in Christ could be found in the 
faith of many peoples, but was also a significant attempt to intégrate the 
beliefs of the ancient world with the new teachings of Christianity. The 
* cosmology of Gnosticism is characterized by a belief in dualism borrowed 

from Zoroastrianism and Persian Mazdaism and combined with 
Babylonian astrological fatalism and the transcendent monotheism of the 
Jewish faith. 

Gnosticism is based on the concept of emanation of the Divine Light 
through the debased form of the material world. In Gnostic cosmology, 
God is not one with the universe, and the material world is no evidence of 
God’s existence. Instead, God is considered alien to the material universe, 
which is base and crude. This dualism, which is termed anti~cosmological 
because it not only distinguishes the Divine power from the world but even 
pits the two against each other, was contrary to the teachings of the early 
Christian Fathers. Thus, in spite of certain Christian features, Gnosticism 
was considered a heretical doctrine. Outlawed by decree in the 3rd and 4th 
centuries, it virtually disappeared by the 6th century AD. Its Christian 
aspects notwithstanding, Gnosticism should be understood as a spiritual 
counterattack of the Eastern sensibility against the domination of Western 
culture. 5 Gnosticism is mystical and symbolic in character rather than 
based on the abstract rational logic associated with Greek culture. 

The beliefs of Gnostics ranged from a mystical eroticism (associated 
with the bridal chamber imagery of a text known as the Pistis Sophia) to 
far more abstract cosmological structures and to considerations which are 
almost fully reconcilable with standard early Christianity. Valentinus, in 
Egypt, was the most famous of the Alexandrian Gnostics (d.161 AD) but 
Simón Magus, a Syrian magician who became the prototype of later 
Western magicians, was responsible for a dualistic form of Gnostic prac- 
tice which he later renounced for more orthodox Christianity. Few original 
Gnostic texts remain, and many doctrinal beliefs, such as those of Marcos, 
a student of Valentinus, are largely passed on to posterity through the 
work of other writers. In this case, it is through the Christian writer 
Irenaeus, whose Adversus Haereses recorded Marcos’ cosmology in great 
detail in order to thoroughly denounce it. 

Before considering Marcos, however, one unique artifact containing an 
early Gnostic text will be discussed. This is an amulet similar to those dis- 
cussed in the previous chapter, a small, foil lamella originally rolled and 
suspended around the neck, which was discovered in Beirut in 1925 by the 
scholar Charles Virolleaud. Though eventually lost in transit between 
Paris and Oxford, the piece was thoroughly studied and documented by 
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A. Dupont-Sommer, who published his research on it in 1946. Surprised at 
the strikingly Christian content of the amulet, which made it unique 
among the other he had studied from this period, Sommer translated the 
nineteen Unes inscribed on the tiny metal scrap (approximately 10 by 6 
centimeters). The text began with the sign of the cross and the single word 
It continued, ‘son of God, the Great, /the strong, the Holy God. / 
Three powers exist in him/ the grand virtue of the Ocean,/ and the 
Archontes, the water and / the World.’ The rest of the short text ineludes 
two incantations, one for divine inspiration, one for malediction. Sommer 
compares the use of the Waw in this context to the privileged status 
accorded the upsilon in Pythagorean symbolism. Though the invocation 
of the Son of God is obviously Christian, Sommer terms it unusual in 
Gnostic texts. In the [amella the Waw comes to be interchangeable with 
the term Christ, the Ocean referred to is the mythic Abyss, while the 
Archontes are the supernatural beings which are the intermediaries 
between God and the world in Gnostic cosmology. In Gnostic systems 
with cióse links to astrology, the Archontes are associated with the seven 
planets. 



Aramaean Iamelle , now lost, 
rephotographed after Dupont 
Sommer (París, 1946) 
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Sommer situates his interpretation of the amulet in the intersection of 
Neo-Platonic, Neo-Pythagorean and Christian symbolism. He points out 
that the use of the waw as a symbol has parallels to other letter mysticism, 
such as that of the Neo-Platónist Porphyry, who produced a similar dis 
cussion of the valúes assigned to the Greek omega . Such letter mysticism 
was prevalent in the Hellenistic world in which the term stoicheia retained 
its cosmological significance, invoking both the letters and their role as 
fundamental elements of the universe. St Paul, for instance, in his Epistle 
to the Galatians in 55 AD, discussed the cult of the stoicheia , cautioning 
against it: ‘When we were young we were instructed in the elements of the 
world (stoicheia) which, by their nature, were not gods. How can you go 
back to their pathetic and feeble elements which you consented to use 
once again? You observe the days, the months, the seasons and the years.* 
Paul associates these practices with childhood instruction in the learning 
of the alphabet, but the calendrical observations were also considered 
pagan practices, associated with astrology, rather than with the Christian 
calendan A few years later Paul admonished another group, the 
Colossians, for their continued allegiance to the philosophy of the stoi¬ 
cheia . The identificaron between these alphabetic cosmologies and pagan 
beliefs was clearly made. 

While the lamella participates in the widespread practice of letter sym¬ 
bolism, the specific thematics of this text show the particular hybrid char- 
acter of Gnosticism. Although both the initial cross and the association of 
the waw with the phrase the ‘son of god* are distinctly Christian, the 
immediate imbrication of these opening statements with a text concerned 
with the cosmological hierarchy of the Ocean and Archontes betrays the 
influence of Eastern cults. The powers of Ocean, Air and Water lose this 
anímate energy as spiritual forces in the anti-pagan disposition of the 
early Church. Similarly, the distinctly Greek and mythological astrological 
associations, which are so easily assimilated in this short text to reinforce 
the symbolic structure of the cosmological system, were also considered, 
as in the passages of St Paul above, anathema to early theologians. Such 
synthetic combinations of belief systems, and the attempt to reconcile 
their apparent contradictions through a universal symbology, would have 
parallels in the work of later thinkers, particularly Raymond Llull, the 
medieval Catatan logician and mystic, and in the polymath philosophers 
of the early Renaissance. But in a period when even Christianity was as yet 
not fully institutionalized, the Gnostic sensibility as evidenced in this 
lamella threatened the kind of clear identity in political and spiritual 
realms which the early Church so definitely sought. 

Of the Gnostics, Marcos (who was active in the second half of the 2nd 
century AD) is the one for whom we have the most evidence of interest in 
letter mysticism. Mareosas work integrates the Greek faith in the mysti¬ 
cism of letters, the stoicheia with the full apparatus of Gnostic cosmology. 
According to Marcos the letters compose the basic Plerome with its ele¬ 
ments: the Archontes, the Eons, Words and Angels which are the Roots 
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and Sources of all which exists below. In Marcos’s text a divine figure 
known as the supreme Tetrad appears in a female form. In this visión the 
letters of the alphabet are all assigned to parts of this divinity’s body, as 
Marcos describes: ‘First was her head, the alpba and omega , her neck, the 

beta and psi , her shoulder and her hands, the gamma and khi , her chest 

* 

the delta and the phi y her diaphragm the epsilon and the ypsilon y her 
stomach zeta and tau y her sexual parts eta and sigma y her thighs theta and 
rho y her knees iota and pi y her legs kappa and omicron y her ankles lambda 
and ksi y and her feet lambda (again) and nu. With the exception of the 
deviant last pair, all of these associations proceed from the first and last 
letters of the alphabet toward the middle, clearly using its systemic entire- 
ty as a metaphor for the wholeness of the soul in the body. As the visión 
continúes, the woman insists that Marcos understand the significance of 
the statement that Jesús is an episemon onoma y a highly symbolic ñame. 
The word episemon carries an additional valué in this context because it is 
associated with the antique digamma y the letter which had held sixth 
place in the archaic Greek alphabet. Because it had fallen out of use by 
Marcos’s time, the digamma y was granted special significance. Since it had 
been used to desígnate a sound similar to the waw (also the sixth letter), 
there were several links between the episemon/digamma , the waw of 
Marcos’s text. The valué related to the transformations in the alphabet 
and the symbolism of the sixth letter as the secret ñame of Jesús, will be 

touched on again in discussing other non-Gnostic Christian texts. 

** 

As Marcos’s visión continúes, the ineffable ñame of Christ is calculat- 
ed by spelling out the ñames of the letters which compose the Greek 
Xreistos y the numerical total of thirty (three for Xei y two for rho y etc.) is 
itself granted symbolic valué: it equals the combined valué of six, the 
number of letters in the ñame Christ, and twenty-four, the number of let¬ 
ters of the alphabet. Such calculations, highly reminiscent of the symbol- 
82 ism of the Pythagoreans and the gematrial calculations of later Kabbalists, 

1 allow for almost endless recycling of symbolism through the ñame of 

Christ. The twenty-four letters of the alphabet are also granted other 
Christian symbolism in Marcos’s discussion, by virtue of belonging to 
three classes of phonetic valué. There are nine mutes which are the Paths 
and Truth, eight semi-vowels which are the Logos and the Life, and seven 
vowels which represent Man and the Church. The inequality of these class¬ 
es in the 9/8/7 sequence requires that one letter leave the first class and 
migra te to the third to re-establish the perfection of the 888 , another 
numerical equivalent of Jesus’s ñame (and also, of course, equal to the 
3x8 equation of the alphabet, or twenty-four). The letter which is 
designated the episemon , the Insigne, which thereby becomes the sign of 
Jesús through a complex chain of associations and transformations. 

According to the alphabetological drama, the significance of these 
numbers is derived from a biblical tale in which Jesús becomes the ‘sixth’ 
number (i.e. the episemon and the waw) when he goes up the mountain 
with Peter, John and James and is joined by Elijah and Moses; he comes 
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down from the mountain on the sixth day and enters the Hebdomade (the 
domain of seven) in a redemptive descent which mirrors the movement of 
the aberrant ninth vowel ¡n the first class to become the eighth member of 
the third class. While the number eight figures prominently in the numeri- 
cal analysis of Jesus’s ñame, it is with the relations between the symbolic 
valúes of six and seven that Marcos and Gnosticism are largely concerned. 

The number six had carried the symbolic valué of Creation from the 
Oíd Testament account of God’s six days’ labor in creating the universe. 
In addition there is a link which Marcos establishes between Adam, made 
on the sixth day, and Jesús since in the story of the Passion, the sixth hour 
of the sixth day is the time associated with the nailing of Christ to the 
Cross. In Marcos’s text it is stated that ‘the perfect Intellect, knowing that 
the number six possesses the power of creation and regeneration, manifest 
to the Sun the light and power exercised by the appearance of the Insigne 
...’ 6 Marcos’s text forges other associations with the Pythagorean six, the 
number of regeneration, and the rebirth of Christ. Such synthetic blend- 
ings of Oíd and New Testament imagery, of Pythagorean influenced num¬ 
ber symbolism and the hierarchical structure of the Cosmos show the syn- 
cretic tendencies which marked the Gnostic spiritual project. 

The Christian philosopher, Clement of Alexandria, writing in his work 
Stromates in the late 3rd century, took up this Gnostic theme and reiter- 
ated the point that the Insigne, episemon y or waw is linked to Jesús 
because it is the letter which is hidden in the alphabet (in other words, the 
oíd digamma) as His divinity is Hidden - first in the world, then in his 
Ineffable Ñame. For Clement the disappearance of the letter from the 
alphabet was crucial since it signalled the movement of resurrection and 
redemption. Thus the process by which the seven letters of Christ’s ñame 
(the Greek Kreistos) became six (the number of intervals between the let¬ 
ters) and so forth allowed an interchange of symbolic valúes between six, 
seven and eight. As a 3rd-century Alexandrian, Clement was well aware of 
the Gnostic precedents and sources for his work, the aspects of his writ- 
ings which would exert a more long lasting influence resided in other por- 
tions of the Stromates . While Marcos’s discussion contains the most 
detailed exegesis of the letter waw that has come down to the present day, 
the doctrine attached to the letter is probably much older than Marcos. 
The discussion of the Three Powers (the Incorruptible Light, the Water, 
and the Earth) in the lamella analyzed by Sommer can be traced into lst 
century Syrian sects, though without the same explicit Christian symbol¬ 
ism. Some degree of symbolism was also attached to the visual form of the 
waw, connecting it to the image of the serpent which some Gnostics 
believed was inscribed in its very design. According to one source, the ser¬ 
pent was recognized as the most eminent Symbol, possibly even that 
imposed on the head of Cain to prevent his being killed. Whatever these 
early sources may have contributed to the symbolism of the waw , they are 
fully absorbed into Marcos’s interpretation, where they have been 
absorbed into the Gnostic Christian imagery of the episemon . 
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ABRAXAS gem (E. Wallis Budge, 
Egyptian Magic, London,1901) 


Another Gnostic text, Pistis Sophia (the title literally means Faith- 
Wisdom in Greek) makes use of both the full alphabet and the symbolism 
of the vowels common to classical culture in its structure. Considered a 
late work, and an expression of an already degraded form of Gnosticism, 
the Pistis Sophia nonetheless presents a clear image of the cosmological 
structure of Gnostic thought. 7 The world, again distinct from the realm of 
Divine Light which is the antithesis of the Darkness of the universe, is gov- 
erned by Archons. These are the lower powers who rule the material 
world, a prison whose innermost dungeon is the earth. There are seven 
spheres of the Archons, each ruled by a figure whose ñame recalls the 
ñames of God from Jewish texts; Sabaoth, Adonai, Eloheim and so forth. 
Pistis Sophia describes a world of twenty-four aeons and twenty-four mys- 
teries, aiicL indica tes the existence (if not the clear significance) of the five 
marks, seven vowels, five trees and seven amens. 8 These are the twenty- 
four elements, knowledge of which was required for the passage toward 
salvation. In the book the soul is put to the test of travelling through the 
aeons which structure the cosmos. The female character of Pistis Sophia is 
found by Christ, stuck in the thirteenth aeon, and is led by her through the 
necessary stages toward enlightenment. As in the case of earlier religious 
practices, the work manifests a strong belief in the mystical power of let- 
ters, numbers and magic formulae. At the end of the book Jesús utters an 
incantation which repeats the Greek vowels in a manner precisely dupli- 
cating their use in many Greek magical papyri. The passage describing 
this activity places particular importance on the combination of ‘I A U* 
(the last letter indicates the Greek lbng ‘O’, omega , the final vowel in the 
traditional sequence A E H I O Y LP), a combination which carries com- 
plex symbolic valué in Greek, Arabic, Hebrew and Sanskrit linguistic con- 
texts. 9 Standing at an altar, dressed in linen garments signifying purity, 
Jesús turns to all four corners of the world repeating ‘I A O, 5 ( I A O/ One 
interpretation offered is that Iota , the universe, carne out of Alpha which 
offers renewal before return to Omega> the ‘completion of all comple- 
tions,’ while another interpretation of the statement reads, T (Jesús) ‘am 
the A (alpha) and the O {omega), The alpha and omega were continually 
identified with principies of manifestation and reintegration. The scene 
described is similar to that prescribed as a ritual practice in the Greek 
magical papyri (which are of the same chronological period) in which the 
sequence of seven vowels is pronounced turning first to the four cardinal 
points and then to the Earth, to the Air and finally to the Heavens. 10 

Other magic words, letters, combinations are found among the 
Gnostics, some of which become standard features of later magic prac¬ 
tices. The word ABRAXAS, for instance, is one in which the seven letters 
are intended to signify the seven Creative powers, each, again, associated 
with one of the seven vowels, planetary angels. The numerical significance 
of the word ABRAXAS was calculated at three hundred and sixty-five, 
corresponding to the number of ‘aeons or emanations from the first cause* 
and the ‘aeons/ were further considered the ‘Spirits of the Days.* 11 
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Neo-Pythagoreanism and Neo-Platonism - the Non-Christian Greek Tradition 

Elements of Pythagorean number symbolism show up in almost every 
aspect of early Christian letter mysticism, but they are subsumed in such 
practices to the overriding concern with the central image of Christ and of 
salvation. There were, however, strongholds of the non-Christian Greek 
tradition. Most significant among these were Neo-Platonism, a reinterpre- 
tation of the teachings of Plato promoted most significantly in the writ- 
ings of Plotinus in the 3rd century 12 . As defined in Plotinus’s Enneades , 
r Neo-Platonism promoted a mystical discipline leading to salvation 

through unión with the One. Asserting that this teaching could be found 
in the work of the classical philosophers, particularly Plato, Neo- 
Platonism was a distinctly anti-Christian movement, a rival for power in 
the spiritual domain, an attempt to build a stronghold of faith grounded 
in Greek tradition capable of withstanding the increasing power of 
Christianity. The movement found strong proponents in the 3rd and 4th 
century writers Porphyry (a student of Plotinus) and Iamblichus, and con- 
tinued to have a significant following into the 6 th century. It would experi- 
ence a revival with the Renaissance publication of Marsilio Ficino’s Latín 
translation of Plotinus’s text as part of the Renaissance attempt to recon- 
cile classical tradition with Christian beliefs. 

Because of the link with Greek tradition, both Neo-Platonism and 
Neo-Pythagoreanism made use of the theories of cosmological structure, 
harmony and symbolism which had emerged in the classical periód. They 
also were both theurgical practices, combining contemplation, ritual 
magic, disciplined habits, and good works in the formation of a route to 
divine salvation. The mystical tenor of Neo-Platonism was reinforced by 
its use of the Chaldean Oracles and various poems ascribed to Orpheus as 
its response to the power wielded by the Christians through the forcé of 
their ‘divine book.’ A collection of cryptic statements rather than a sys- 85 

tematic statement of belief, the Oracles nonetheless pointed to the syn- * 
thetic character of Neo-Platonism, and its capacity to draw on the oíd 
Babylonian astrological cosmology as well as the tenets of Greek philoso- 
phy in its attempts to establish a powerful spiritual belief system. In the 
2 nd century Julianus the Theurge used the Chaldean Oracles to attack 
Christianity, and by the reign of Constantinus, son of Constantine, such 
beliefs were still so prevalent (and so persuasive) that all divinatory prac¬ 
tices were outlawed by decree in 357 AD in an attempt to control the influ- 
ence of non-Christian religión. 

Letter mysticism enters the tradition of Neo-Platonism only marginal- 
ly. Since the goal of Neo-Platonism was a mystical unión with the One, the 
structure of the cosmos formed a metaphoric framework for structuring 
the hierarchical relations of levels of consciousness. The links between 
Pythagoreanism and Neo-Platonism in this period are complex, but cer- 
tain figures, such as Nicomachus of Gerasa, made elabórate use of number 
symbolism which was in turn appropriated by the Neo-Platonists. In Neo- 
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Pythagorean cosmology a general sympathy connected all parts of the 
spheres oí the cosmos, the so-called harmony of the spheres. The structure 
of these harmonic relations was of course mathematical, and as the order 
of the material universe had emerged, in Pythagorean belief systems, from 
the One, the understanding of this cosmic harmony was a means of study- 
ing and accessing the One. Such notions were readily assimilated into a 
Neo-Platonist belief that goodness and order were to be found in form 
and harmony, measure and limit - rather than in the dualistic struggles of 
Zoroastrianism, Gnosticism, and Christianity. 

The Neo-Pythagorean theory of harmony of the spheres was specifical- 
ly connected to the doctrine of the seven planetary vowels. This doctrine 
was elaborated by Nicomachus of Gerasa in his influential text 
Theological Arithmetic, written around 150 AD. The distances of the 
planets from the earth were converted to the valúes of the chords in the 
heptachord which served as the basis of Greek musical harmony. As 
Nicomachus explained, the elements of the musical scale were therefore 
not based on the forcé of vibrations of individual sounds, but on the 
respective proportions of the cavities in wind instruments necessary to 
produce them. Chords and notes were both indicated by letters of the 
alphabet, with the vowels holding privileged place: ‘All those who have 
made use of the symphony of seven sounds as if it were simply natural 
borrowed from this source in order to know not only the spheres but also 
the sounds which are the only ones among the letters which we cali vowels 
and musical sounds.’ 13 

Such a cosmological structure was even adapted by Marcos the 
Gnostic who linked phonemetric and astral cosmology in the following 
description: ‘The first sphere of heaven makes the sound alpba , the 
second, epsilon , the third eta , the fourth which forms the middle of the 
heavens expresses the virtue of the sound iota , the fifth the sound 
86 omicron , the sixth upsilon y and the seventh sphere, which is the fourth 

from the middle, is omega. y While this passage is so mechanical as to 
provide little spiritual inspiration, it does indícate the kind of intellectual 
cross fertilization which permitted similar source materials to be put to 
different religious ends. For Nicomachus, however, the spiritual valué of 
the vowels was more explicit: ‘If the inexpressible things (vowels) are com- 
bined with expressible things (consonants) just as the soul is bound to the 
body and harmony to the strings, they create anímate beings, those of the 
stories and songs, those of active faculties, production of divine things.’ 14 
When arranged in graphic form, the vowels formed a triangle with alpba 
at the top and a row of seven omegas forming the base. When given the 
perfect form of the isósceles triangle, this formula was understood as a 
spiritual stairway of ‘the ñame’ in the form of a heart. 

One final synthetic text will be mentioned here, which was by 
Zosimus, a Hellenistic alchemist and writer. It contains a paean to the 
Omega with typically Neo-Pythagorean imagery, but bearing traces of 
Gnostic cosmology as well, particularly the image of the Ocean: ‘The 
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Amulets (based on Charles W. 
Klng The Gnostics and their 
Remains , London, 1864) 


Letter Omega, the round, the double, corresponds to the seventh zone of 
heaven, that of Kronos, according to material language - in spiritual lan- 
guage it is something else, ineffable, which only Nicotheos knows secretly 
- so, as I said, according to the material language Omega is that which 
one calis Ocean - origin and source, of all the gods, all as one says, of the 
monarchs of material meaning. Thus, the said Omega, grand and venera¬ 
ble, ineludes all the powers of the divine water, etc/ 15 

The theory of the significance of the seven vowels and their continued 
association with the planets, as well as with theories of cosmic harmony, 
would show up again in the Renaissance, as part of the revival of classical 
knowledge. Other strains of Neo-Pythagorean thought would inform 
medieval Kabbalistic work, the ars combinatoria , and cosmological pro- 
positions through the Renaissance which involved theory of harmony and 
structure in the ordering of the universe. These would increasingly come 
to be understood in relation to the notion of the Book of Nature as a work 
of the Divine order, spirit or mind, but the strength of the Pythagorean 
Systems perpetuated their use even into much later Christian and scientific 
attempts at ascribing symbolic significance to the structure of the universe. 


Christian symbolism 


Indisputably, the most famous early Christian statement using the sym¬ 
bolic imagery of the alphabet comes from the Apocalypse of St John, in 
which Jesús speaks the following words, ‘I am the alpha and the omega, 
the first and the last, the beginning and the end/ Almost exactly the same 
formula is repeated elsewhere as ‘I am the alpha and the omega, that 
which is and which has been, and will be — the all powerful.’ The use of 
the alphabet as a sign of cosmological totality is inextricably bound up 
with the Greek concept of the stoicheia , but in the Christian world it loses 
this atomistic meaning and serves as a sign of the wholeness of the Divine 
world of Christian faith. In a passage of his work, Stromates , Clement of 
Alexandria expanded on this symbolism, the sensible forms are vow¬ 
els, which explains why the Lord was known as the Alpha and Omega, the 
beginning and the end. The sign AO is easily associated with Christ when 
one discovers a numerical equivalence with the ñame of the dove, another 
well known Christian symbol/ Clement is only one of the many early 
Church Fathers to take up this symbolism, which recurred throughout the 
medieval period. 

Aside from the refrain of this text, one document which provides evi- 
dence of early readings of the alphabet through Christian symbology is in 
a letter written by St Jerome to St Paula. Known as the XXXth Epistle, 
this text is also much cited in later literature. 

The passages in St Jerome, written about 384 AD, focus on the 118th 
Psalm which is composed according to the order of the Hebrew alphabet, 
though using Greek letters. 16 The first verses all begin with alpha and each 
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succeeding set of verses with the succeeding letter until ending with those 
beginning with tau . Jerome assigns a valué to each letter and then groups 
them into phrases, all the while keeping in mind his ultímate aim, to 
explain to St Paula that the alphabet contains spiritual knowledge in sym- 
bolic form. 

In the first group are the following letters are equivalents: Aleph = 
doctrine , Beth = house y Gimel = plenitudes Daletb — the tablets , He = this 
here . The meaning of this string of elements is at first construed literally 
by St Jerome as ‘doctrine house plenitude these tablets here.* But then he 
expands, filling in the gaps, and arrives at the explanation that the first 
four letters read together mean that ‘the doctrine of the church, which is 
the house of God, is to be found in the plenitude of divine books.’ 

The second group of letters are: Va y Zai , and Heth which mean ‘and 
this life.’ And what life, Jerome asks, is possible besides that one described 
in the Scriptures ‘thanks to which one knows Christ himself, and which is 
the life of believers.* Teth and lod , the third set of letters, mean ‘good 
principie’ and signify that ‘In effect, even if we know the all the Scriptures, 
still our knowledge is pardal and our prophecy is partial and we see only 
by means of mirror and enigma. But when we will have béen worthy of 
being with Christ, when we resemble the angels, then we will have no 
more need of the the teaching of books.* The fourth group, kapb and 
lamed , stand for ‘hand of the art or discipline,’ in which the hand implies 
action, the heart and discipline make clear that ‘we can do nothing if we 
don’t know what to do.’ Mem y Nun y Samech mean that ‘from which 
comes the eternal salvation’ which, Jerome says, ‘has no need of explica- 
tion — it is more clear than day, by the holy books we are furnished with 
eternal aid.’ The elements of the sixth group, ain y phe y sade y are the 
‘source’ or ‘eye of the mouth of justice*. Jerome instructs Paula to inter- 
pret these as in the case of the third group, to mean ‘good principie.* 
88 Finally, the seventh set of letters, koph y res y shin y tau y carries the somewhat 

cryptic sense of the ‘cali or appeal of the head of the teeth signs.* 
Stretching to inelude the literal sense of the letters’ symbolic valué, Jerome 
explains that ‘the teeth permit the voice to be articulated and heard and by 
these signs one arrives at the head of things — which is Christ.* Not sur- 
prisingly, Jerome then inyokes the symbolism of the number seven, associ- 
ating this last group with Christ as the ultímate, the end of all things. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of St Jerome’s exercise from the 
perspective of alphabet historiography is his use of the ñames of the 
Hebrew letters in a symbolic interpretation, the first such recorded 
instance of this practice. The valúes assigned to the letters as symbols in 
this manner were never fully standardized, not even in the peak vogue of 
such associations in the 19th century, and Jerome’s interpretation. has a 
number of idiosyncratic aspeets. In fact, with the exception of the assign- 
ment of the valué house to beth , the only letters which have valúes which 
are cited elsewhere as the ñames of letters are those which ñame body 
parts: caph/hand y ain!eye y phe/mouth y res/head , and shin/teeth . While 
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Adolphe Hebbelynck: images of 
the Greek alphabet, (redrawn 
after Les Mystéres des Lettres 
Gréques, París, 1902) Leftto 
ríght top to bottom, the 
sequence of these letters follows 
that of the manuscrípt, rather 
than the tradítional alphabetic 
order 

HAT 

pí: the foundation of the Church 
and the mystery of Christ ín the 
figure of the temple 
delta: heaven and earth 
gamma : earth before it emerges 
from the waters 

ít • € 

beta: with a blackened bowl, 
the whíte part represents 
waters, the shadows below are 
the abyss 

alpha: in circle, the space above 
ls air and wind, below are 
waters 

eta: splít of light and shadows, 
the middle line makes the 
separation 

H I JC 

¿eta: separating the superior 
and inferior water 
tota: plants with grains or seeds 
kappa: fruit trees 


aleph is often assigned the valué of doctrine , covenant or faith by virtue of 
its position as first letter, the rest of the spiritual valúes which Jerome 
ascribes are not features of much later interpretations; they do, however, 
feature in another manuscrípt dated to this period and fully twelve of the 
twenty-four valúes are the same in the two texts. 

This second document is a Coptic-Arabic text assigned to the 5th or 
6 th century and referred to as ‘The Mystery of the Greek Letters.’ The 
actual manuscrípt (dated to the 14th century) is assumed to be the work of 
a Palestinian monk known as Saba, and had been the object of extensive 
study in the 19th and early 20th centuries by Emile Galtier, Adolphe 
Hebbelynck, M. Amelineau and others. 17 

On the basis of linguistic evidence, the original of the text studied by 
Hebbelynck seems to have been in Greek and from the early Christian era, 
though the Coptic manuscrípt from which he worked was dated to the 
llth century. The work has vivid themes of creation and redemption but 
lacks the cosmological symbolism of Gnostic texts, and is more purely 
Christian in its tone. 

The underlying premise comes, again from the statement made by 
Christ to John in the Book of Revelation, ‘I am the alpha and omega.’ 
Hebbelynck’s author (henceforth to be referred to as Saba) takes this to 
mean that there is ‘a mystery in the letters of the alphabet of His revela- 
tion of the promulgation of divine law and the origin of the world.’ The 
author is at pains to distinguish his interpretation from the Greek theory 
of the stoicbeia , stating that the alphabetical letters are symbolical ele- 
ments only, in whose ‘form is figured the form of the elements of the cre- 
ated world’ rather than being literally atomistic elements of the cosmos. 
The text begins with an alphabetological encoding of the acts of Creation. 

‘One of these letters embodies the earth and the heavens, another is 
written to represent the earth and the water, another to represent the 
abysses and the shadows, another to represent the wind and the water, 
another symbolizes light, another shows the firmament of heaven, another 
depicts the separation of the waters above and the waters beíow, another 
shows the formation of the earth and its immersion into the waters. 
Another, again, is the image of the plants, another of the fruit bearing 
trees, another shows the light of the stars, and in another one finds the sign 
of the sun and the moon, another shows their place in in the heavens.’ 18 

Before detailing the symbolic valué of each of these in company with 
drawings to illustrate his points, the author digresses on the theme of the 
episemon . This letter, again identified as the digamma , is not present in 
the alphabet. Thus the episemon is hidden, and signifies the descent of the 
Word of God from Heaven to the Earth as well as His Corning to found 
His Church. To these themes, familiar from the discussion of Gnosticism, 
Saba adds schematic elaboration of the valué of the number 22, stressing 
that it is the Greek alphabet which foretells the coming of Christ, though 
he is not loathe to move freely back to the Hebrew letters when high 
authority and antiquity support his arguments. 
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A M M 


lamda : light rays from heaven to 
earth 

mu: night separated from day 
nu : the paths of the sun and the 
moon 



omicron : the two faces of the 

sun and the moon 

pi: the mystery of the new 

testament, the Church of Christ, 

and access to Christ 

rho: heaven above wíth a line of 

light ¡lluminating earth 

C T V 

summa : the incomplete cirde ¡s 
the image of the worid, opening 
is the light in the worid 
tau: a divine ray and also the 
cross 

vau: lines tracing the decent of 
Christ to hell and then his ascent 

Uf 

phfc the figure of the earth, the 
grand mystery of the ascensión 
of Christ 

chi : the four angles are the four 
evangelists as well as the four 
stages of the light of day 
omega: consummation of the 
worid and the knowledge that 
Christ does not perish 



In addition to the twenty-two works produced in Creation (as noted in 
the above citation) Saba lists twenty-two miraculous works of Christ: 
1) sending Gabriel to the Virgin, 2) the arrival of God as Word from 
Heaven, 3) the descent of the Word into the Virgin, 4) the nine months of 
pregnancy, 5) a childhood of purity, 6) the belief in the reincarnation of 
God, 7) legal circumcision, 8) glorious baptism, 9) the testimóny of the 
Heavenly Father that ‘this is my son/ 10) the descent of the incorporeal 
Holy Ghost, 11) the struggle against the devil in the desert, 12) the tran- 
scendent miracles, 13) the transfiguraron into immutability, 14) the suffer- 
ing on the cross, 15) the mortal death, 16) being put into the tomb, 17) the 
descent to hell to free saints’ souls, 18) the delivery from hell, 19) the res- 
urrection, 20) the ascensión to heaven, 21) the place at the side of God, 
and finally 22) the second coming. This is the most clearly Christian of the 
passages in the manuscript, unclouded by añy Gnostic, Pythagorean or 
astrological symbolism. However, the monk Saba is at pains to render his 
interpretation of the alphabet as replete as possible, and so begins to syn- 
thesize from other sources. 

First he makes the división between seven vowels and fifteen conso- 
nants, associating the vowels with the seven creatures to whom God gave 
voice: angels, the soul of reason, the corporeal voice of humankind, birds, 
animáis, reptiles and wild beasts. Of these, two are rational and indivisi¬ 
ble, the voices of the angels and of the soul of reason, and they, in turn, 
Saba associates with the invisible Father and the immaterial Holy Ghost. 
The fifteen non-vowels he associates with the works of creation which had 
no voice, such as the heavens above, the firmament, the earth below and so 
forth through to the sun, the moon, the fish, and the cetaceous creatures in 
the seas. Once again the absence of dualism and the full integration into a 
Christian cosmology are evident, and distinguished the text from that of 
Gnostic and Pythagorean writers. 

Saba sketches out the sum of this cosmology, first by making a división 
of the alphabet into six equal parts (one for each day of Creation) and 
then mapping these divisions onto a schematic Delta which shows the full 
structure of the universe. The Delta is the image of the Trinity which 
endoses within its upper realms three parts: the holy heaven at the top, 
then the waters above, and then our heaven. Below this are three divisions 
of the inhabited earth: our earth, the waters below, and the hidden, sub- 
terranean earth. Following this schematic diagram of the Universe are the 
drawings of the individual letters and the discussion of their symbolic val¬ 
úes. The unique element of this manuscript is its use of the graphic form 
of the letters as a means of exegetical analysis. The visual form is consid- 
ered a true embodiment of valué, not merely a surrogate or convenient 
symbol because of its place in the alphabetical order. The letters carry 
valué in Saba’s cosmological scheme through their forms as images. 

In his final section, Saba discusses the origins of the alphabet, asserting 
that the first letters were Syrian or Chaldean and that they were traced on 
a stone by the finger of God, found by Cadmus ‘after the cataclysm.’ 
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Before Moses, he adds, knowledge was not possible, just as aleph could 
not literally have been the first day since there were no days at the start of 
creation. The author’s difficulty arises when he attempts to interpret the 
ñames of the Syrian letters as cosmologically significant and almost imme- 
diately gives up the project. He then switches to an interpretation of the 
Hebrew letter ñames, closely following the symbolism of St Jerome. While 
Saba’s discussion of the origin of writing is not without precedent in the 
classical era, the tone of this passage contains elements of historical analy- 
sis which is not typical of writers from the early Christian era whose inter- 
ests tended to be more strictly concerned with religious faith than secular 
history. 


Hermeticism 


No discussion of symbolism in this period would be complete without 
at least some mention of the Hermetic tradition. Also Egyptian in origin, 
the cult of Hermes Trismegistus (the ñame means thrice-Hermes or three- 
times powerful Hermes) was also a development of the Hellenistic period. 

Though Hermeticism, like Neo-Platonism, will resurface with conse- 
quences for the structure of schemes of symbolic interpretation in the 
Renaissance, the tradition is relatively unimportant for alphabet historiog- 
raphy, largely because it is linked to the mythic tradition of the hiero- 
glyphic as a symbol in western imagination. Still, the Cyrartides , first book 
of the lengthy Corpus Hermeticum (an amalgam of texts ascribed to 
Hermes, granted great antiquity, and in fact collected in the 2nd and 3rd 
centuries AD) does make use of the Greek alphabet as its structural basis. 

The Cyranides is a magico-medical treatise in which the curative (and 
magical) properties of plants, animáis, birds, and stones are described. 

The alphabetic structure comes into play because the elements of each sec- 9 1 
tion are selected on the basis that they begin with the same letter, thus 
each of the twenty-four chapters, contains a linked analysis ofthe symbol¬ 
ic valué of a plant, a stone, a fish, a bird which have in common only their 
initial letter. The sympathetic forces of nature are expressed in this link of 
the letter, which is not, however, ascribed powers in its own right. 

More significantly for the intellectual history of written forms, is the 
conviction expressed by Hermeticism that the universe was a rebus. This 
assignment of arcane, esoteric and mystical valué to visual symbols, par- 
ticularly within a hieroglyphic context, was typical of the late Hellenistic 
period in which Egyptian priests were intent on mystifying their Greek 
rulers and concealing Egyptian beliefs in occult practices. The antiquity 
attributed to the Hermetic texts participates in this sensibility, shrouding 
the Egyptian culture in a veil of mystery which had not been part of its 
earlier actual history. 19 

The forcé of Hermeticism was largely felt through the Corpus 
Hermeticum , but the work of Ciernent of Alexandria, also evidently 
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formulated in an Egyptian context, became a conduit through Clementes 
propositions for the interpretation of symbols. In his work the Stromates , 
Clement outlined a methodology which would form the conceptual basis 
of visual symbology well into the Renaissance. While Clement thought of 
Hermes as the author of black magic, a figure only to be condemned, the 
symbological tradition of Hermeticism informed his thinking, most espe- 
cially this notion of the universe as a rebus and the idea that the ‘hiero- 
glyphic sensibility* as key to reading it, though as a Christian, Clement 
saturated his cosmology with the idea that every entity in the natural 
world linked to the Divine Being. 

Clement had divided hieroglyphic writing into the curiologic (the 
spelt) and the symbolic. The latter category he further divided into three: 
the Imitative (an object represents itself), the Figurative (an object stands 
for one of its qualities) and the Allegorical (an object is linked through 
enigma tic conceptual processes). In fact, these categories describe rela- 
tions between visual forms and their meaning, A visual form may be 
mimetic or imitative, directly copying features of the object it represents; it 
may be associative, suggesting attributes which are not visually present 
such as abstract properties incapable of literal depiction; and finally, it 
may be symbolic, meaningful only when decoded according to conven- 
tions or systems of knowledge which, though not inherently visual, are 
communicated through visual means. Clement’s structure shows up in 
direct citation in works as late as the 18th-century historian President 
De Brosses and William Warburton whose books were concerned with 
symbolism and writing as historical forms. Clement’s conceptual outline 
may even be perceived in the work of Charles Peirce, the American logi- 
cian and semiotician, whose fundamental categories of representation are 
based on similar relations between signs and their meanings. More direct¬ 
ly, the symbological traditions of Freemasons, the Christian Kabbalists, 
92 allegorical alphabets, and the emblem books of the 16th century all bor- 

row from Clement and also from the Hermetic tradition in Renaissance 
Neo-Platonism and mysticism. Clementes contribution to Christian 
dogma was significant, but his lasting influence was through this structure 
of symbolic interpretation. 

Features of the various belief systems which surfaced in the syncretic 
tenets of Gnosticism, Neo-Platonism, Neo-Pythagoreanism and the Early 
Christian symbolic interpretations of the alphabet were bequeathed as an 
intellectual legacy to the medieval and Renaissance periods. Certain of 
these features were modified in accordance with the changed contexts in 
which they resurfaced while others were imported or rediscovered with 
less modification, as will become evident. Other features of the symbolical 
analysis of this period, such as the arcane cosmological features of 
Gnosticism, were, however, all but lost in the thousand years which fol- 
lowed this period, one in which biblical and classical imagery was associ- 
ated with the alphabet in a variety of new and different ways. 
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Calligraphy: Manuscripts and Book Hands 

The millennium which stretched from the decline of the Román Empire to 
the invention of printing in the mid-15th century witnessed the develop- 
ment of writing into both a decorative art and an effective médium for 
communication. Fostered largely within the context of Church activities, 
especially in monasteries, calligraphy also flourished as a feature of shift- 
ing political influences in the domain of secular power. This is the period 
in which various scripts acquired distinct graphic identity as well as that in 
which highly stylized forms of illumination transformed the shapes of ini- 
tial letters into visual ornaments of almost infinite variety. 

However individualized, script forms in Europe in the Middle Ages all 
derived from some form of Román source modified by local and foreign 
influences. The decoration of initial letters, however, often showed greater 
evidence of older influences, particularly that which distinguished the 
metalwork of tribes who had migrated into Northern Europe before the 
Christian era. As local styles of both script and decoration developed, 
their distribution followed the movements of individuáis or political forces 
within the networks of medieval literate society. Since both the scripts and 
the illuminated letters of medieval manuscripts particípate in these stylis- 
tic differences and distributions, both will be examined here, but separate- 
ly, in keeping with most of scholarship in the field. 

As the Román Empire declined the role of the scribe passed to the 
monk: monastic scriptoria became the major sites for the production of 
writing throughout the Middle Ages. Writing would become an element of 
' secular life with the development of universities from the 12th century 

onward, but until that time, the copying and illumination of manuscripts 
took place largely under the auspices of Christian ^ religious orders; 
between 400 and 900 AD the development of distinct writing forms can be 
linked to particular scriptoria in the British Isles and throughout the 
European continent. 1 

In the 4th century monasteries were established throughout Italy and 
Southern France, and Román scripts such as the uncial and half-uncial 
flourished. Of particular influence in fostering manuscript production 
were those missions established under the order of St Benedict, such as 
those founded at Subiaco and Montecassino in the early 6th century under 
an edict that each member of the community set aside some part of the 
day for reading. Meanwhile, the monasteries which would be the source of 
the distinctive Celtic traditions carne into being in 5th-century Ireland, 
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formulated in an Egyptian context, became a conduit through Clement’s 
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symbological tradition of Hermeticism informed his thinking, most espe- 
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glyphic sensibility’ as key to reading it, though as a Christian, Clement 
saturated his cosmology with the idea that every entity in the natural 
world linked to the Divine Being. 
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for one of its qualities) and the Allegorica! (an object is linked through 
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ly, the symbological traditions of Freemasons, the Christian Kabbalists, 
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less modification, as will become evident. Other features of the symbolical 
analysis of this period, such as the arcane cosmological features of 
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lowed this period, one in which biblical and classical imagery was associ- 
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the invention of printing in the mid-15th century witnessed the develop- 
ment of writing into both a decorative art and an effective médium for 
communication. Fostered largely within the context of Church activities, 
especially in monasteries, calligraphy also flourished as a feature of shift- 
ing political influences in the domain of secular power. This is the period 
in which various Scripts acquired distinct graphic identity as well as that in 
which highly stylized forms of illumination transformed the shapes of ini- 
tial letters into visual ornaments of almost infinite variety. 

However individualized, script forms in Europe in the Middle Ages all 
derived from some form of Román source modified by local and foreign 
influences. The decoration of initial letters, however, often showed greater 
evidence of older influences, particularly that which distinguished the 
metalwork of tribes who had migrated into Northern Europe before the 
Christian era. As local styles of both script and decoration developed, 
their distribution followed the movements of individuáis or political forces 
within the networks of medieval literate society. Since both the Scripts and 
the illuminated letters of medieval manuscripts particípate in these stylis- 
tic differences and distributions, both will be examined here, but separate- 
ly, in keeping with most of scholarship in the field. 

As the Román Empire declined the role of the scribe passed to the 
monk: monastic scriptoria became the major sites for the production of 
writing throughout the Middle Ages. Writing would become an element of 
' secular life with the development of universities from the 12th century 

onward, but until that time, the copying and illumination of manuscripts 
took place largely under the auspices of Christian ^ religious orders; 
between 400 and 900 AD the development of distinct writing forms can be 
linked to particular scriptoria in the British Isles and throughout the 
European continent. 1 

In the 4th century monasteries were established throughout Italy and 
Southern France, and Román scripts such as the uncial and half-uncial 
flourished. Of particular influence in fostering manuscript production 
were those missions established under the order of St Benedict, such as 
those founded at Subiaco and Montecassino in the early 6th century under 
an edict that each member of the community set aside some part of the 
day for reading. Meanwhile, the monasteries which would be the source of 
the distinctive Celtic traditions carne into being in 5th-century Ireland, 
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spreading to mainland Britain in the 6 th and 7th centuries where they 
encountered Anglo-Saxon influences, including that of the Runic charac- 
ters brought by Scandinavians. By the beginning of the 7th century the 
scriptoria which would later be renowned for their individual manuscript 
traditions had already been established at Luxeuil, Bobbio, St Gallen and 
many other sites in Northern Europe. Scriptoria were an essential part of 
these monasteries, often set into tower rooms or off interior courtyards to 
afford them greater invulnerability in the event of attack. The valué 
accorded books was correspondingly high, and stealing a manuscript was 
considered a serious crime. Scribes often intoned against any prospective 
thief with invectives reminiscent of the curse tablet verses of an earlier 
period: ‘If anyone take away this book, let him die the death, let him be 
fried in a pan, let the falling sickness and fever seize him, let him be bro- 
ken on the wheel and hanged. Amen .* 2 

Changes occurred in the function and place of writing within the 
social order in the centuries following the decline of the Román Empire. 
The activity of writing shifted emphasis — from the carving of monumen¬ 
tal inscriptions, writing of classical poetry, and recording of legal and his- 
torical texts - to the copying of religious and classical texts within the 
province of religious communities. These transformations had been pre¬ 
ceded by certain technical changes: vellum replaced papyrus as a material 
support for writing and the codex (sheets bound into books) replaced the 
scroll. The monumental capitals which had been produced for and in 
stone inscriptions were replaced by graphic forms originating from the use 
of the pen, rather than the chisel, Stylus or brush. Finally, the división of 
elements within the text carne to be visually marked so that titles, begin- 
nings, endings, and commentaries carne to be organized spatially and indi- 
cated by distinctions of size and design to a far more complex and 
nuanced degree than was practical within monumental inscriptions. 

94 The terms script and hand are often used interchangeably, but in fact, 

' the former indicates a model of letter forms while the latter designates the 

actual production on the page of such a model through a particular 
scribe’s work. Both scripts and hands vary considerably, but given the non- 
mechanical nature of manuscript production the continuity and uniformi- 
ty of form is as remarkable as the range of invention. 

Three important writing forms were the legácy of the Román Empire: 
the square capital, which adapted poorly in the transformation from 
inscription to penned form; the rustic capital whose precedent had been in 
brush forms which were more readily suited to modification by the pen; 
and the uncial form which appropriated elements of the Greek alphabet 
(see Chapter 3). The term uncial was derived from a derogatory statement 
made by St Jerome in the 4th century when he condemned the use of 
excessively large, inch-high, letters in the writing of manuscripts, claiming 
it made them clumsy and unfit for use. From the Latin term for ‘inch* 
carne the term uncial. There were, in addition, a number of cursive scripts 
whose designs emerged in part from the swift strokes of pen production. 
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Insular script termed 'artificial 
upcíal/ early 8th century: note 
¡nterwoven gloss in Anglo-Saxon 
miniscule from late 9th century 
(British Library, London Ms. 
Cotton Vespasian, Al f folio 55, 
verso) 
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This Román cursive, like later chancery hands and other rapidly pro- 
duced pen scripts, was often used in official, legal documents which did 
not require the monumental character of inscriptional letter forms. By the 
4th century a modified form known as the half-uncial also appeared with- 
in Southern Europe, particularly in Italy and France, and quickly gained 
popularity. This was the first script to have a regularized minuscule and 
became the functional script for paperwork, correspondence and other 
Church business throughout Europe. 3 

As the Román Empire fell apart in the West in the 4th and 5th cen- 
turies, migratory tribes on the edges of the Empire gained prominence and 
in the clash of mix of cultures small, isolated political units evolved. The 
resulting lack of coherent cultural unity in Europe exacerbated the differ- 
entiation in script forms so that it is necessary to discuss the writing of 
particular localities, peoples and historical periods rather than tracing a 
single line of continuous evolution. An exhaustive treatment of the many 
scripts which developed in medieval calligraphy is outside the scope of this 
work. But the major areas of activity, movement and influence in Northern 
Europe and the British Isles will be broadly sketched here. It should be 
kept in mind, given the Eurocentric focus of this study, that simultaneous 
developments were occurring throughout this period in areas of Asia, the 
Near and Middle East, Africa, and, by the early centuries AD, in the 
Central American peninsula as well. 

While Román uncial and half-uncial flourished in the Italian States, it 
was in the British Isles that these forms developed a unique character and 
aesthetic sophistication unsurpassed in medieval writing. The Román let¬ 
ter forms were brought back to Britain in the late 6th century with the 
missions of St Augustine, as all earlier traces of Román influence on writ¬ 
ing had vanished after the Romans left the British Isles in the 5th century. 
It should also be noted that Ireland had never been a part of the Román 
Empire and therefore all Latin scripts entered this región through the 
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influence of Christian missionaries. St Augustine’s monks used a form of 
uncial script which is called ‘artificial uncial,’ a more labor intensive and 
elabórate versión of the earlier uncial letter. 


Hlberno-Saxon script form, 
example from the Book ofKetls, 
late 8th or early 9th century. 
(Trinity College, Dublin, Book of 
Kells, Ms.58 A. 1.6, folio 146 
recto) 
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Latin writing was carried to Ireland through the missionary work of 
the legendary (but real) figure, St Patrick. A Christian Briton (born 389), 
he had been captured at the age of sixteen by raiding Irish tribes and taken 
to Ireland. When he made his escape he sought extensive Christian train- 
ing with the express intention of returning to Ireland to promote 
Christianity. After three decades of efforts he finally succeeded in gaining 
permission from Church leaders to establish a mission among the Irish. 
The script he brought with him was the common half-uncial, which 
became the basis of the Hibernian script, a far more formal and stylized 
letter than its original source. Between the 6th and the 9th centuries, the 
Hibernian (Irish) scribes worked in relative isolation from Continental (or 
even British) influences and evolved the script into what became known as 
the Insular majuscule. This script is considered to have reached its high 
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Page from Lindisfarne Gospels, 
around 698, showing zoomor- 
phic interlaced decoration, 
graduated sízes of lettering, and 
a variety of uncial hands and 
capitals. (British Library, London) 


point of development in the Book of Kells, produced around 800 AD. 
Though unique as an artifact, this work embodies characteristic elements 
of the Hibernian style. As a script form, Hibernian made extensive use of 
linked forms of letters, or ligatures, as well as having a distinctive visual 
format with heavy, almost triangular serifs and a fluid, anímate grace. The 
flexibility of the scribes’ attitudes towards letter forms permitted them to 
change the appearance of individual letters or words as well as to accom- 
modate the spatial constraints of a particular page. 4 Unfettered by a for¬ 
múlale adherence to linear sequence, for instance, the scribes often invent- 
ed imaginative graphic Solutions to textual treatment. In addition to the 
complex visual Solutions posed in the writing of the text, the pages of the 
Book of Kells contain some of the most elabórate instances of illuminated 
letters ever produced. 



The Irish in turn established missions in the British Isles disseminating 
the Hibernian style throughout the 6th and 7th centuries. Such monaster- 
ies as those at lona and Lindisfarne became centers famous for their scrib- 
al productions, and the Anglo-Saxon minuscule of the Lindisfarne 
Gospels has both its own unique features and many elements which reveal 
its Celtic sources, as do the decorative elements of that particular work. 
The Anglo-Saxon capitals were studied extensively by later historians, like 
Henry Shaw, who reproduced them in deluxe editions of drawings in the 
late 18th and early 19th centuries. Román missions were re-established in 
Southern England in this period, and thus the Latín hand which had 
mutated through the Irish monasteries into the Insular majuscule gradual- 
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19th century redrawing of 
Anglo-Saxon majuscules (F. 
Lewis Day, Alphabets Oid and 
New, London, 1910) 


ly migrated southward only to meet and coexist with forms of the Román 
half-uncial moving north from the missions in the south. The visual 
blending of these two resulted in hybrid manuscripts employing both 
hands side by side, and the 7th century, a period of great scribal activity in 
the British Isles, is marked by Román and Hibernian influences in vying 
with each other for visual perfection. Another modified form of minuscule 
developed in the 9th century under the influence of Carolingian scripts. By 
the llth century this had become part of the vocabulary of written letter 
forms which Anglo-Saxon scribes used in combination with other, earlier 
forms. Through the work of St Boniface and others, the mixed forms of 
Hibernian and Anglo-Saxon writing were subsequently carried into 
Germany where they became an important influence on developments in 
Continental monasteries. 

Meanwhile, the development of local scripts in Europe in the 5th and 
6 th centuries reflected the continual redistribution of power and waves of 
invasions and changed cultural composition of different regions. It is pos- 
sible to chart shifting territorial boundaries of political influence and peri- 
ods of relative cultural stability through the development of national 
hands. Individual monarchs established courts whose chancery hands 
recorded their activities while various monasteries resisted devastation 
from invading tribes or raiding parties long enough to foster development 
of a manuscript style. In a period of continual change, therefore, the his- 
tory of a particular script often serves as the means of tracing the political 
or military successes of an individual leader or group of people. 
Throughout the 6th century, for instance, the influence of such groups as 
the Lombards in Northern Italy, Visigoths in Spain and Merovingian 
Franks along the Rhine were all reflected in script forms while Román 
influence continued in thé south of Italy, especially in the book hands 
which were produced in Subiaco and Montecassino. 5 

At the end of the 5th century the first Frankish king, Clovis, Consoli¬ 
dated the tribes and territories along the Rhine into the Merovingian king- 
dom. The Merovingian book script which emerged in these territories 
used to be considered by scholars the national French book hand. But it is 
now considered to have had a more circumscribed, localized impact, tak- 
ing its place alongside the popular cursive forms such as those developed 
in Burgundy and in the monastery at Luxeuil. The Merovingian hand was 
highly developed, very distinct in its exaggerated verticality, loopy quality, 
and thin, spidery lines. One historian of letter forms, Nicolete Gray, char- 
acterized it as ‘a torturous script with a fascinating complicated rhythm 
which seems to suggest the involved and violent terror of life in 
Merovingian France as portrayed by the History of Gregory of Tours, 
written between 573 and 594.’ 6 While such a drama tic description lends 
glamour to the script, the bright, vital designs of initial letters which also 
make their appearance in Merovingian manuscripts belie this dark visión. 
One point to note in examining the unfamiliar forms of these samples is 
that while they were more legible at the time that they were current, they 
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were nonetheless often filled with copying errors which contributed to dif- 
ficulty in reading. This was not intentional, but the result of copying by 
scribes whose knowledge oí Latin was minimal, and whose method of 
reproduction was based on purely visual observation. Some of the most 
difficult to read Scripts of this period were charter hands or court hands. 
These, in fact, were often rendered nearly ¿Ilegible on purpose, to baffle, 
awe or impress the reader with órnate and complex flourishes and forms. 


Anglo-Saxon, early 11th century, 
probably from Luxeuil. Note 
hybrid combinaron of squarish 
majuscules, uncial, and minis- 
cule. (Bodleian Library, Oxford, 
Ms. Auct. F1.15f.5) 
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The next period of relative unity in Northern European writing carne 
in the late 8th century, with the consolidation provided by Charlemagne, 
whose dynasty replaced that of the weakened Merovingians. Charlemagne 
established extensive administrative order in political and cultural 

domains after taking power in the 770s (he was crowned King of the 

• 

Franks in 768 and Emperor of the West in 800). In 789, the Carolingian 
minuscule was instituted by official decree and flourished as both the 
instrument and sign of this political order. It remained the dominant script 
in Europe until about the year 1000 and was the only one with substantive 
. claims to international status. The Carolingian script was developed by 
the Anglo-Saxon monk Alcuin, who standardized its forms and supervised 
its use in the vast publishing projects Charlemagne initiated. The minus¬ 
cule showed conspicuous traces of Román influence, particularly the older 
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half-uncial forms which were consciously promoted by Charlemagne to 
demónstrate the continuity oí his rule with that oí the oíd Román order. 7 
This visual continuity was further emphasized by employment of Román 
inscriptional capitals as the basis of titling forms in Carolingian manu- 
Scripts. Under Alcuin’s direction the vertical proportions of the letter 
forms, which had become exaggerated by extremely elongated ascenders 
and descenders, had their proportions fixed. A set of four lines at desig- 
nated intervals was used to contain the strokes and the result was a letter 
which had a direct influence on Italian calligraphers of the 15th and 16th 
century such as Palatino and Arrighi, who were attracted by the clarity, 
legibility and elegance of these forms and also by their ‘classicaP associa- 
tions. The models of these early Renaissance calligraphers in turn influ- 
enced the designs of Italian printing types. Through this lineage the 
Carolingian minuscule had a fundamental influence on type designs still in 
use today. 
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Merovingian mlniscule, early 8th 
century; Homiiies of Caesarius of 
Aries probably from Luxeuíl. 
Note the constructed bowl of 
the 'h'. (Bibliothéque Natlonale, 
París, Ms.Lat. 9427 f.180v) 
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Carolingian minlscule. Note the 
flnely adjusted proportions of 
ascenders and descenders as 
well as the open spaces within 
the letters; 9th century (British 
Library, London, Add.ms. 10546) 
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By the end of the 9th century, Charlemagne’s empire was in its turn dis- 
integrating due to internal conflicts among his descendants. Aggressive 
inroads of new groups of invading tribes — Vikings in the North, Magyars 
from Central Asia in the East, and the increasing presence of Arabs 
throughout the Southern Mediterranean, Palestine, and Spain also created 
chaos in Europe. The effects of Viking invasions were particularly devas- 
tating in the British Isles, where many Anglo-Saxon monasteries were 
destroyed. Though the Carolingian hand had persisted briefly as an after- 
effect of Charlemagne’s influence by the llth century variety was once 
again the order of the day in written forms. In the 12th century, the domi- 
nant influence of monasteries was much modified by the emergence of the 
lay scribe and the formation of workshops in centers cióse to the emerging 
universities and related publishing industry. Evidence of this commercial 
activity also shows up in the existence of sample sheets posted by writing 
masters to encourage business, a precursor to the virtuoso displays of pen- 
manship which existed in the period after the invention of printing in the 
Renaissance. The scant evidence of the existence of earlier pattern books 
suggests that they had circulated among scribes, rather than serving as 
public advertisement. 

The variety of faces which developed in the llth to 15th centuries con- 
stituted the last phase of invention in the period preceding the standard¬ 
izaron effected by the casting of printing types - though both calligraphic 
production of manuscripts and the development of penmanship as a fine 
art were features of the post-Gutenberg era. The proliferation of hands 
can be roughly divided into the so-called Gothic forms, the Rotunda and 
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Bastarda forms. The term Gothic was first used by Italian scholars in the 
Renaissance for earlier medieval art forms. They found the various black- 
letter and textura forms of the Northern scribes aesthetically unappealing, 
In general, all of the blackletter and textura hands tended to be sturdier, 
more condensed, and more efficiently produced than the elaborately 
formed uncial and minuscule hands from earlier medieval periods. The so- 
called Gothic littera bastarda was one of the most prolific and varied of 
these later hands. A further development in this script was the addition of 
elabórate flourished capitals termed cadels for the French word cadeau or 
gift used to describe the extra elements which in some cases beca me so 
extravagant that they overwhelmed the page with decorative activity, 
When printing types were designed in the middle of the 15th century, these 
various local hands would provide models beginning with the blackletter 
Fraktur forms in Germany which served as the basis of Gutenberg’s 
designs. 
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Sample sheet for commercial 
advertisement of Scripts, around 
1400. Note ñames of scripts: 
Textus, Rotundus, and also the 
varyíng style of initial capitals 
(Staatsbibliothek zu Berlín 
Preussischer Kulturbesitz, Ms. 

Lat 2o, folio 384) 
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A sample of a bastarda hand 
frorn the latter part of the 
15th century (Bodleian Library, 
Oxford, Ms. Ashmole 789, 
folio 4, verso) 
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The beginning of the Gospel 
of St. John: in Principio Erat 
Verbum. Note the flexibility of 
form, with letters interweaving 
without regard for fixed linear 
sequence or discreteness of 
character. (Municipal Library, 
Aix en Provence, ms. 7) 



In summary, then, letter forms are examined in their role as elements 
of cultural diffusion and influence as well as for their visual characteris- 
tics. While the geographical distribution of different script forms permits 
individual practitioners and missionaries > movements to be mapped in the 
active dissemination of style, the role of such style in the demarcation of 
domains of power becomes evident as well — for example in the case of the 
Carolingian minuscule. In addition, of course, the distinctions made by 
types of writing as they identify different types of written documents - 
religious and sacred, secular and profane - also permits writing to particí¬ 
pate in maintaining the boundaries of power within the medieval social 
order. For instance, in some instances llth-century charter scripts (or 
court hands) were deliberately rendered in a visually complex style which, 
though not illegible to practitioners, was far more difficult for the non- 
professional to read than graphically simpler faces. Specialized hands such 
as the Litterae Celesttae (used exclusively for the imperial documents of 
Rome for a brief period beginning just after 367) carried meaning and ide- 
ological valué through their form as well as through the substance of the 
documents they were used to inscribe. 

The inventiveness of scribes, and their marked presence as individual 
writers through remarles and commentary on manuscripts as well as 
through their personal styles, imparted a highly individual quality to their 
works. Scribes also indulged in certain word games, one of which was the 
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production of abecedarian sentences designed to contain every letter in the 
alphabet. A few instances of these sentences have been preserved, though 
their function is unclear. They may have been used as warm-up exercises, 
displays of virtuosity, or merely to establish and write out a full set of 
visual forms before embarking on the labor of writing. These sentences 
are distinguished by their linguistic invention, rather than solid sense, as is 
obvious in these two examples cited by Marc Drogin: c Te canit adcele- 
bratque polus rex gazifer hymnis.’ (The Hymn, of treasure-bearing king, 
sings of you, and the north pole also honors you.) And: ‘Trans zephyrique 
globum scandunt tua facta per axem.’ (Your achievements rise across the 
earth and throughout the región of the zephyr.) 8 Another conceit of 
scribes of the late Middle Ages was the invention of a patrón demon, 
Titivillus. Originally conceived of as a devil responsible for causing errors 
through the sin of inattentiveness, Titivillus was gradually transformed 
into the patrón saint who could be blamed in order to absolve scribes of 
responsibility for such errors. 9 

The visual aspects which distinguish manuscript writing from either 
monumental inscriptions or print are its elasticity of form, adaptability of 
size, and mutability of spatial arrangement and spacing - all features 
which would become considerably more fixed and rigid within the tech- 
nology of printing. Nowhere was the freedom of formal invention more 
striking than in the development of illuminated letters. 


Decorated Letters 


The geographic distribution of decorative Insular, Merovingian, 
Carolingian and other lettering followed that of the book hands of the 
same ñame, but the design considerations raised by these órnate letters are 
very different. While the bookscripts are stylistically distinct, they have in 
common that they are all essentially finite sets of repeatable alphabetic 
elements which are legible to a familiar eye. Initial letters, however, are 
treated with such freedom in decoration that they often lose all identity as 
recognizable forms or come to serve a purpose utterly different from that 
of an alphabetic letter. Since books in the Middle Ages were used for man- 
ifestation —. that is, laid upon the altar for view and display as well as read- 
ing — such decoration played a considerable part in seducing the eye into 
contemplative engagement with the page. 

The origin of the decorated letter is generally traced to the 4th century 
manuscript of Virgil known as the Vergil Augusteus whose rustic capitals 
were discussed in the previous chapter. 10 Cited as an early instance of 
manuscript production intended for consumption by bibliophiles (rather 
than a unique legal document or monumental inscription), this manu¬ 
script included oversized drawn initials in ink which contrasted with that 
of the main text. While only a few leaves of this work are still extant, they 
all follow the same design formula and have the first letter of the first word 
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The beginning of St. Mark's 
Cospel ( initium) from the 
Undisfarne Gospels (Brítish 
Ubrary, London, MS Ñero D IV, 
f95). Insular decorative work, 
highly organic. The interlace of 
the fíll ¡n the 'IN' bears strikíng 
visual resemblance to pre- 
Christian Celtio metalwork 
designs 


of each sheet illuminated in this modest manner. The transformation of 
letters through decorative design which can be seen in its most embryonic 
form in this manuscript would become full blown in medieval practice, 
though the period of greatest achievement in letter decoration is generally 
considered that which extends from the 7th to 12th centuries. According 
to the medieval art historian Jonathan Alexander, work later than this has 
less variety or Creative inventiveness. He in part attributes this change to 
the specialization of tasks among lay craftsmen whose involvement in 
manuscript production was motivated by commercial rather than spiritual 
gain. 11 Nicolete Gray suggests that the emergence of full blown images in 
the form of miniature illumination gave these works more the pictorial 
emphasis and shifted them away from interest in using letters as a vehicle 
for decoration. 
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The authoritative scholar Cari Nordenfalk described three categories 
of letter ornament: filling, adding, and substitution. These simplest cate¬ 
gories describe the transformations of letters through coloration or pat- 
tern, through the use of decorative devices, images and flourishes, and 
through the use of elements (botanical, zoomorphic, anthropomorphic) to 
actually make the letter forms. Alexander introduces another element into 
this analysis, drawing a distinction between classicizing and medieval ten- 
dencies. The first of these tendencies characterizes the Carolingian 
Renaissance with its emphasis on rational virtues such as clarity of struc- 
ture and simplicity of form, while the anti-classicizing sensibility of the 
Insular scripts or Romanesque traditions is characterized by elabórate dec- 
oration, visual complexity and variation of design. These two tendencies 
are aesthetic poles between which the scribal work of medieval decorators 
can be assessed, though such an oppositional framework is inadequate to 
describe the range of visual invention, Another set of tensions, among the 
formal logic of the letter, the complexities of surface design, and the spa- 
tial illusion of a pictorial image can be used to describe the more distinctly 
visual issues in decoration. 
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Insular ¡nterlace pattern in 
capital showing some recogni- 
tion of spatial illusion in the 
overlapping; from the Bosworth 
Psalter, 980 (British Library, 
London, Add ms. 37517) 


The Insular style which developed in Ireland and the British Isles from 
the 7th century was characterized by dynamic interlacing of patterns, 
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8th century Merovingian 
majuscules, with fíat a reas of 
geometric shaped colour 
creating jewel-üke facets 
(Bibliothéque Nationale, París, 
Ms.Lat. 11627) 


largely abstract, which weave around the basic structure of the letter, 
Increasingly, these initial letters lost their clear identity and became the 
maze of interlocking pattern rather than a sepárate support for it, 
Zoomorphic forms, animal heads, eyes, twisted torsos and feet carne to be 
part of the visual catalogue of elements in the Insular style which in its 
first few centuries remained a matter of surface pattern rather than illu- 
sionary space. The establishment of scriptoria on the continent under the 
influence of monks trained in the British Isles spread this style into Europe 
in the 8th century, for example, to St Gallen, where Insular style decora- 
tion became particularly well entrenched. 
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In Insular manuscripts, as in most ¿Iluminated or decorative códices, 
the most elabórate designs were saved for openings o£ books or chapters 
where the texts were so familiar that legibility was not an important 
requirement. The first time the ñame of Christ appears in the Book of 
Kells , for instance, it announces the significance of the event in visual 
terms which overwhelm the textual character of the page. Such practices 
bespeak a faith in visuality which escapes the need for a textual reference: 
the image of the letter functions in its'own right to communicate effective- 
ly. Another characteristic element of this style, as seen in the Book of 
Kells , the Bosworth Psalter and the Lindisfarne Gospel was the tendency 
to grádate the size of letters as they moved from these large initials into 
the text, forming a visual bridge. As a result of such a treatment the page 
works as an organic whole rather than an arrangement of discrete ele- 
ments and the swarming movement of the Insular style conveys an image 
of animate form as the visión of a universe suffused with lite and spirit. 
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Around 800, also Merovingian, 
with birds and fish as the basis 
of the letters (Oxford, Douce Ms. 
176, fol. Madan 21 21750) 



By the lOth century, Insular decorative devices took on a three-dimen- 
sional quality, and spatial articulation became an additional feature of 
animate forms and flourishes. The elabórate interlocking of pattern was 
painted to give the illusion of elements wrapping around each other, and 
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patterns of foliage were added to the vocabulary which had previously 
included mainly animal forms or human figures. Such foliated patterns 
were common on the Continent, in the monasteries at Metz and St Gallen 
and independent styles were distinguished by the degree of flattening, gild- 
ing, or naturalistic illusion in the work. 


Script from Carolingian períod 
using dassical forms of Román 
capitals, from Alcuin's versión of 
the Vulgate, Tours, 834-843 
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Merovingian decoration in the 7th and 8th centuries, though not as 
elabórate as that of the monasteries of the British Isles, gained its distinct- 
ion from the combination of constructed elements and substituted forms. 
The use of the compass as a tool in letter design had classical precedents, 
but the simplicity with which this process is displayed in certain 
Merovingian designs reveáis a pleasure in basic form which is skillfully 
complemented by suggestively anímate additive elements. Some of the 
most imaginative instances of Merovingian decoration involve the creation 
of letters entirely from the forms of birds and fish. 

Within the classicizing sensibility of the Carolingian Scripts in the 9th 
century, however, decoration was often more minimal, with elegant Solu¬ 
tions posed by the use of the Román majuscule forms as the basis of deco- 
rated designs. The sense of the structure of the letter is generally evident in 
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Gothic versal with flourishes, 
14th century redrawn ¡n 19th 
century (From Henry Shaw f 
Aiphabets and Numeráis of the 
Middfe Ages, 1853) 


Carolingian examples, though a Franco-Saxon school in the late 9th cen¬ 
tury blends Insular and Continental tendencies into novel innovations. 
The forms of bookscripts and the forms of initial, majuscule or titling let- 
ters had different origins: the former in the médium of pen and writing the 
latter in the stone inscriptions from which the basic forms of Román capi- 
tais are derived. 12 While initial letters could, in principie, be the enlarged 
or elaborated form of uncial, half-uncial or other Scripts, they were fre- 
quently based upon Román capitals, especially (though not exclusively) in 
Carolingian manuscripts. This convention seems rooted in the importance 
which such capitals added to initial letters, but the graphic stability of 
these forms, generally quadrate in nature and uncomplicated in their basic 
structure, can also be granted some of the credit from a design perspectiva. 

It is always difficult to establish causal links between stylistic changes 
in visual arts and historical circumstances, but by end of the 9th century 
the culture of Europe and the British Isles was fragmented into small 
pockets of local activity. The Román empire had completely disintegrated 
and its final vestiges preserved in Charlemagne’s rule had vanished. 
Major changes carne into the structure of trade, commerce, industry and 
government in the llth century. Contemporary with these social transfor- 
mations was the appearance of decorative letters which have more pictor- 
ial unity and organization, especially with respect to the articulation of 
spatial relations, than had existed even in the well-achieved designs of 
early centuries. 
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Historíated letters: two versions 
of Jonah and the Whale from 
late 13th century, Evesham 
Psalter (British Library, London, 
Add. ms, 444874, f.93) and 
Oscott Psalter (British Library, 
London, Add. ms. 50000 f.lOIr.) 
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By the llth century centers of activity reemerged in Germany, England 
and Spain. This revitalization gave rise to styles later designated by histo- 
rians with the terms Ottonian, Romanesque and Gothic. These new styles 
contained dramatic new elements such as versáis and the fully developed 
form known as the historiated initial. A wide range of themes were depict- 
ed in these historiated letters. Early instances were filled with biblical 
imagery as well as themes of aggression, scenes of combat and struggle 
whose meaning was not always explicit, though they suggested a general- 
ized conflict between good and evil, civilized and bestial aspects of human 
nature. 13 By the 13th century, hunting themes were also prevalent, but 
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humor played a visible role in many of the specific treatments. Narrative 
scenes gradually entered the pictorial vocabulary of decorators, and the 
images took on the character of tiny illuminations, independent pictorial 
elements within the page, rather than remaining as fully integrated into its 
woof and warp as in the decorative patterns of earlier styles. In the Gothic 
period, capitals were created out of uncial forms which were thickened 
and enlarged. Their strong graphic definition allowed them to read clearly 
as letter forms even when decorated with the elabórate pen flourishes 
which became a favorite exercise of late medieval scribes. Historiated ini- 
tials, though not without earlier precedents, reached new levels of com- 
plexity in this period, making use of the spaces suggested by the structure 
of the letters and integrating them into a narrative image. 


Decorated letter with complex 
internal pictorial organizaron, 
11th century (Bodleian Library, 
ms. 717, Oxford, f.2.) 



In historiated letters the counters, or open spaces defined by the shape 
of the capital form, were often used as pictorial opportunities. In the llth 
century the figures existed in the shallow proscenium space, as in a flat- 
tened framed area of image without elabórate depth or complexity In 
some cases the elements of the letter - crossbars or the swirling división of 
upper and lower loops of the ‘S’ — were integrated into the narrative depic- 
tion. In other examples, the letter itself was sometimes articulated as a set 
of figures which particípate in a central action which they frame, and the 
possibility of variation is as unlimited in these devices as it was in the geo- 
metric or abstract patterns of other forms of illumination. Elabórate figure 
alphabets achieved a degree of development in the Romanesque and 
Gothic period which were unprecedented. A 14th century example, the 
famous Bergamo alphabet attributed to Giovannino dei Grassi (approxi- 
mately 1390) grants the figures so much autonomy that the letter forms 
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Decorated initial from Pliny, 
Natural History from the 1460s 
(Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London, Ms Al 1504-1896, fol 
485v) 



The Bergamo alphabet of 
Giovannino dei Grassi, around 
1390 (Biblioteca Civica, 
Bergamo) 



Imitation of the Bergamo alpha¬ 
bet from a copper engraving 
about 1460 (Bibliothéque 
Nationale, París) 


are barely perceptible as organizing structures. This alphabet was much 
imitated, either directly through copying or as an idea, and even served as 
the basis of a number of Renaissance and Mannerist printed letters. 



» 
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I A final transformation occurred as the interwoven space identified with 
the Romanesque period was gradually replaced by the ‘transparent* 
i Gothic space whose visual structure showed glimmers of perspectival illu- 

i • 

, sion, pictorial conventions approaching those instituted in the 
Renaissance. In these Gothic works, the layered space was highly orga- 
i nized into foreground, middle and background elements of the scene and 
■ various levels of framing devices. Accompanying this rationalization of 
space was the increasing división between visual and textual elements and 
a decreased emphasis on the role of illuminated letters in portraying the 
narrative or moral meaning of the text. But it should be pointed out that 
the spatial complexity of forms was not limited to the activity of the figur- 
ative elements. Complex three-dimensional illusions of carving or decora* 
tion also made their appearance which were very distinct from the earlier 
play of elements as a surface pattern. In many cases the letters become 
autonomous, representational objects, fully formed illusions on the page, 
rather than aspects of its surface. 

The activity of decoration in manuscripts did not develop uninterrupt- 
ed or unquestioned. Aside from the shifts toward or away from more elab¬ 
órate designs, such as the effect of Charlemagne’s classicizing repression of 
any decoration which might obscure the letter form, there were from time 
to time specific attacks on the very activity of the scribe’s decorative labor. 
One such was the strong criticism mounted by the ascetic Cistercian St 
Bernard in the 12th century against what he considered to be the excesses 
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of the Romanesque style. He attacked decorated letters as frivolous, claim- 
ing that they were without meaning or valué and further stated that they 
were a waste of scribes’ time, A subtext emerges from his attack in which 
the Word has a transcendent valué not to be interfered with or confused 
with its material form, The theological and moral implications of St 
Bernard’s criticism thus far exceed a mere scolding of monks for indulging 
in frivolous labor and reveal a deprecation of the function of visual ele- 
ments in the production of verbal meaning which is a recurring theme in 
Western thought. 
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Another interesting late development was the production of pattern 
books for decorated letters. These carne into existence by the 12th century 
and included elabórate images of birds, animáis and interlacing which 
served as models for monastic and lay scribes. 14 The idea of decoration as 
repeatable, as based on models to be replicated rather than conceived as 
an exercise of contemplative invention, signáis a marked change in atti- 
tude toward the work of writing as productive labor comparable to other 
forms of production. Writing could now be a form of piece work rather 
than an exercise of faith, an instrument for publication and commercial 
production rather than an end in itself. This shift in sensibility partici- 
pates in a rationalization of production which will also characterize cer- 
tain Renaissance designs of letter forms in which alphabets embody a code 
of humanistic valúes based on mathematically constructed designs. 
Elabórate decorative and pictorial forms were much simplified by the 
requirements of printing technology. The more finely detailed designs were 
confined to title pages where they were instances of the engraver’s skill 
rather than elements of the printed page per se> and the hand work of 
painting could not be readily replicated in print until the 19th century 
when lithography served as the vehicle for reinvention of the illuminator’s 
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Ruñes and Ogham 


While the Latín alphabet spread throughout Northern Europe and into 
the British Isles under the influence o£ both earlier Román occupations 
and subsequent Christian missions, two forms of writing whose origins 
are still not entirely clear developed in these regions as well. These are 
Ruñes and Ogham, both of which have a rather fantastic history in cult lit- 
erature which developed long after their use as functional writing systems 
had been eclipsed. Since they do show up in this later literature, particu- 
larly in 18th century works which make use of myths of origin as a basis 
for claims for partisan national identity, it seems useful to mention their 
actual development within the historical phase at which they appear as 
functional writing systems. 

Ruñes (the word actually refers to the written inscriptions, rather than 
to the individual letters) bear strong resemblance, both in their visual 
form and in the sound equivalents they represent, to the early forms of 
Etruscan and Latín alphabets. Scholarship on their actual origin is divid- 
ed, and archaeological evidence points to an adaptation and modification 
of an Italic script by migrating Goths in the Alpine región around the 3rd 
century BC. Isaac Taylor suggests that the characteristic form of the Ruñes 
(and Ogham) was determined by their having been adapted for inscription 
in wood, and the addition of new letters to fit the requirements of the 
Goths* language. Archaeological material adequate for tracing the devel¬ 
opment and geographic spread of this script is lacking, however, though 
parallels between the ñames, sequence and sound valúes (powers) of the 
letters sustain this hypothesis. The earliest datable inscriptions are in the 
late 2nd and 3rd centuries in the northern Germanic areas of Europe, 
including Denmark, Sweden and parts of present day England around the 
Isle of Man and Northumbria. In England the use of Ruñes persisted up 
through the 9th century as a means of recording the vernacular and it 
served a similar purpose for several centuries longer in Scandinavia. 
English scribes of the 8th century often used letters from the Runic alpha¬ 
bet as a means of indicating sounds which were not readily notated in the 
Latín script, and spelling reformers in England in later centuries continu- 
ally struggled to revive such letters as the thorn and wen because of their 
usefulness in indicating the Anglo-Saxon aspects of the language. 

Throughout its use, the Runic alphabet, or futhark (so-named from the 
initial letters of the system according to the same principie as the word 
alphabet ), had both the role of a functional writing system and was also 
associated with magical and cult activities. 16 Many of the early Runic 
inscriptions express Christian sentiments, prayers or devotion, though ear¬ 
lier instances intoning pagan deities or demons abound. Divinatory prac- 
tices using Ruñes were common in England (and Scandinavia) in the 
Román period: Tacitus and Julius Caesar both make note of these activit¬ 
ies in their writings. As late as the 7th century. Ruñes inscribed to protect, 
promote or defend an individual in matters of war, love, illness, fertility 
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Runic characters, from Isaac 
Taylor, The Alphabet, New York, 
1899 


and weather were widely used. By the 9th century such practices had 
faded to the margins of English culture in spite oí the presence of certain 
Runic letters in the Anglo-Saxon book hands. The inflation of the magical 
properties of Ruñes developed after their demise as a common writing Sys¬ 
tem and was sustained by earlier mentions in medieval manuscripts sug- 
gesting such occult valúes. 17 The ñames of Ruñes, for instance, have been 
analyzed as a cosmology of gods, demons and natural powers in an elab¬ 
órate articulation of fertility cult symbolism and other sacred beliefs, 
some of which was invoked in 18th-century literatura. 18 
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But if the graphic and phonetic properties of Ruñes permit their evolu- 
tion to be linked to other alphabetic systems, the origin of Ogham cannot 
be so readily assessed. Ogham inscriptions are found in some areas of the 
British Isles where there were Scandinavian settlements (especially Wales) 
but in none of the areas where Runic inscriptions have been found. As 
with the Runic characters, Ogham is composed of straight lines, but while 
the Ruñes have the quality of alphabetic forms which have been modified 
to suit their rendition in wood, hard stone or metal (thus the elimination 
of curved shapes) Ogham elements are a unique alphabetic code of simpli- 
fied lines and branches. Scholars have suggested that the Ogham script 
developed from the system of notching sticks as a form of record-keeping 
common among shepherds. The ñames assigned to the Ogham characters 
correspond to trees common in the British Isles, and much is made of this, 
and other so-called ‘tree alphabets’ by later writers seeking cult valúes for 
these early writing systems. Ogham never reached the same degree of 
development as a communicative script as Ruñes did, and both fell out of 
use by the end of the medieval period. 


Ogham notation system, from 

Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, New 

York, 1899. 
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Missionary and Slavic Alphabets 

In the 4th century an alphabet was invented by a Christian monk 
determined to carry out the missionary activity of converting pagan tribes 
to his faith. This alphabet was an early instance of what would be a recur- 
ring pattern of such missionary inventions, and though considered an arti¬ 
ficial and shortlived contrivance, it deserves mention here as a precedent 
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for later such inventions. The invention was that oí the Bishop Ulfilas or 
Wulfila (318-388) who spent forty years among the Visigoths oí Moesia 
and invented an alphabet to use in transcribing holy texts into the lan- 
guage of these tribes. To do this he adapted the common Byzantine uncíais 
of the 4th century, adding letters for sounds unique to the language of the 
Goths, some of which had Greek equivalents and some from the Runic 
futhorc or futhark. 
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Gl agol i tic and Cyrillic alphabets, 
from Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, 

New York, 1899 

A more successful ‘invention* was the ecclesiastical script created in the 
late 9th century by Cyril and Methodius, missionaries to the Slavic 
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Moravians and Bulgarians. Used for Cyril’s translations of the Psalms and 
Gospels into Oíd Bulgarian, the alphabet originally had thirty-eight let- 
ters, twenty-four of which were identical with the Greek uncíais. The new 
characters were in part appropriated from Glagolitic, another liturgical 
alphabet of complex origin, sometimes mythically attributed to St Jerome. 
Some of the features of this older alphabet persisted in Cyrillic which in 
turn became one of the major alphabets of the worid, along with the 
Latin, Arabic, and other Asían offshoots whose developments are equally 
complex in terms of both their formal transformations and historical cir- 
cumstances. Other missionary impulses would result in the production of 
all manner of bizarre notation Systems in subsequent centuries. These 
would ultimately motívate the production of the International Phonetic 
Alphabet in the 19th century as an outgrowth of the linguistic struggles of 
missionaries in non-Indo-European speaking regions to cope with the task 
of establishing a foundation for the transmission of Christian faith and 
European culture. 

Hrabanus Maurus, the 9th century Archbishop of Fulda, composed 
one of the first known compendia of alphabets in his work De inventione 
linguarum (On the Invention of Languages). 19 Maurus recorded only five 
alphabets, to each of which he assigned a particular, if brief history. While 
Hrabanus’s work was not, strictly speaking, produced as part of a 
missionary project, his writing reflected the interest of churchmen in 
preserving information about alphabetic scripts and putting it into a 
record. 


Alphabets recorded by Hrabanus 
Maurus 


alamon. bocha. cha tu. delfol. cflothu. fbnclhii. garfou. holmn 

o& b 'Ü' c l d 
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ate. b irilh . chen. ihorn. cch. fcch. gibu. hngalc. h»$. gilc. lamí. man. 

not. othíl. ficrc. chon. rehir. sugil. tac. liur. balacli. Iinyrí. ziu. 
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In almost every case, the tradition on which Hrabanus based his assess- 
ments of these scripts was fairly clear, though the sources for his visual 
materials were less obvious. First, he discussed the Hebrew alphabet, 
invented by Moses, and revived by the figure Esdra after the captivity of 
the Jews. There were twenty-two letters in this alphabet, which corre¬ 
sponded with the number of the Hebrew alphabet, but Hrabanus’s forms 
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were somewhat peculiar adaptations of the unfamiliar script. The second 
alphabet he discussed was the Greek alphabet, which he associated with 
the Phoenician Cadmus, following the tradition of classical antiquity. He 
noted that letters had been added to this script ‘to malee numbers more 
manageable* and brought the total to twenty-four. There was some confu¬ 
sión on this point, and Hrabanus added three other characters on the 
grounds that they were needed for their numerical capabilities since they 
permitted calculations to extend up to figures including the number for 
one thousand. His account of the invention of Latin was unique: he attrib- 
uted it to the nymph Carmentis, the mother of Evander. His majuscule 
script had a peculiar roundéd ‘E’ and, normal for the period, no ‘J* or ‘W.* 
Next Hrabanus included a most peculiar script and attribution: the letters 
of ‘Aethicus the philosopher and cosmographer in the Scythian nation.’ 
He stated that he had himself obtained letters through texts of St Jerome, 
but they resembled alchemical scripts more closely than any alphabet in 
practical use in his period. 

Finally Hrabanus recorded a versión of the Ruñes, which he called let¬ 
ters used by ‘the Marcomanni’ or Normans. The term Marcomanni has 
been associated with tribes north of the Danube, and Hrabanus claimed 
they spoke a 4 Theodiscan’ language. He stated that the people were 
pagans, and that they used this script to record ‘their songs, incantations 
or predictions.’ These were certainly the conditions in which Ruñes were 
perceived to opérate in the 9th century in Germanic regions, and 
Hrabanus’s observations were accurate as a record of the impressions of 
his time. 

What seems most compelling about Hrabanus’s record of these scripts 
was his historiographic sensibility. There were other instances of this kind 
of attempt to come to terms with the history of the alphabet and its early 
mutations, but Hrabanus’s record had some unique features in terms of its 
mythological theories and attributions. But even more, his brief account 
contained the seeds of a reflective sensibility, one concerned with the 
actual history of the alphabet as itself valuable, not merely its valué as 
symbolic form. 


Alchemical Alphabets 


There are two aspeets to the engagement between the alphabet and 
alchemical practices. The first is the use of the alphabet as a code to order 
elements in alchemical operations and the second is the design of cipher 
alphabets used to conceal the knowledge of secret processes in an unread- 
able and arcane form. Some of these secret signs pass into use in the cult 
rituals and iconography of the Rosicrucians beginning in the late 
Renaissance, much removed from their earlier role as elements of a scien- 
tific inquiry, while other elements form the basis of the Chemical symbols 
used in laboratories as a universal notation. 
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Alchemist in his study with 
acrostic formula and alchemical 
apparatus (Pitois Christian; 
L'HistoIre de Magie, París, 1870) 


The origins o£ alchemical symbols reach back into antiquity, with the 
appropriation of planetary signs from Chaldean astrology and astronomy 
into the Greek system, and the subsequent association of certain metáis 
with these planetary elements. 20 In this system, gold carne to be associated 
with the sun, silver with the moon, and so forth, so that the sign of the 
sun or moon might function to represent the metal in a formula. Alchemy 
proper is a later development, and belongs to the period of Arab influence 
in Southern Europe. The word alchemy is in fact a combination of the 
Greek word cbemya with the Arabic prefix al attached. The concerns of 
alchemy, though much distorted in later romanticization and obfuscation 
through occult associations, were quite simply to understand the nature of 
metáis and the processes by which they might be transmuted into other 
forms, particularly gold - which was considered to have transcendent spir- 
itual valué. It was in the first centuries of the Christian era that the fusión 
of Egyptian metallurgy and Christian Gnostic and Neo-Platonic sensibili- 
ties lent a metaphysical aura to alchemy, but the medieval practitioners 
were frequently serious scientists inquiring into the structure of the natur¬ 
al world. Alchemical symbols served as a shorthand to record experiments 
and procedures, but quickly carne to serve the function of secrecy as well. 
Traces of early alchemical manuscripts show up as references in the trea- 
tises of the Middle Ages, authored by such mythic figures as Hermes and 
Cleopatra and the more historically authenticated Mary the Jewess and 
Zosimus. But actual manuscripts used in alchemical practice are evidence 
of Arab domination of the art between the 7th and 13th centuries. 

The Arabs were at first loath to make widespread use of Greek sym¬ 
bols, considering them the legacy of a pagan people and henee unfít for 
their purposes. Developed alchemy made its way into Western Europe in 
beginning in the 12th century by means of Latin translations of Arabic 
texts, around the same period as the consolidation of the Kabbalah. At 
this point the use of elabórate symbols based on Greek and other complex 
visual signs, many of which seem to have been the product of an indi¬ 
vidual author’s visual imagination, carne into common use. Eventually 

% 

whole elabórate systems of ‘hieroglyphics’ were pressed into Service to 
encode the alchemical processes and keep them from the uninitiated. 
Anagrams, acrostics and other enigmatic figures were used extensively. 
The lettering in alchemical texts cannot be properly called an alphabet, 
but there are obvious links between existing writing systems and the 
symbols transformed for use by alchemists. 

The great Magus figures of the late Middle Ages and Renaissance, such 
as Albertus Magnus, Roger Bacon, Basil Valentine and the Michael Maier 
provided encyclopedic records of earlier and contemporary alchemical 
practices. But by the 15th and 16th centuries, when extensively illustrated 
volumes of alchemical knowledge were published in the form of elabórate 
allegorical images and deliberately obfuscating texts, alchemy had become 
a pseudo-science, rapidly being displaced by the formation of a new scien- 
tific understanding of the structure of the physical world. From that point 
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Cipher alphabet in manuscript 
attributed to Roger Bacon; 
Wtlliam Newbold's analysis of 
the letters into an elabórate 
shorthand (Universíty of 
Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia) 


on, alchemy took its place among the arcane areas of human thought, and 
was channelled into occult practices where its obscure language and delib- 
erately complex symbology found a receptive following well into the 19th 
century. 

One intriguing example of the use of a cryptic alphabet in an alchemi- 
cal manuscript is the so-called cipher document attributed to Roger Bacon 
(1214-1292). Identified as a 13th century English manuscript, it is written 
entirely in an unknown alphabet. Bacon, in Letter on the Secret Works of 
Art and the Nullity ofMagic , had strongly advocated use of ciphers: ‘The 
man is insane who writes a secret in any other way than one which will 
conceal it from the vulgar and make it intelligible only with difficulty even 
to scientifie men and earnest students.’ 21 He proposed seven modes of con- 
cealment in this work, including the use of magic figures, spells, and mys- 
teriously symbolic words. One method of secret writing was to use only 
consonants, as in the case of the Semitic languages, another was ‘effected 
by commingling letters of various kinds’ or through inventing an idiosyn- 
cratic alphabet, or, finally, through use of shorthand. At least one scholar 
who studied the cipher manuscript assumed it was written in just such a 
shorthand. This was William Newbold, Professor of Philosophy at the 
University of Pennsylvania, who carne into contact with the manuscript 
(known by its owner’s ñame as the Voynich manuscript) in Philadelphia in 
the 1910s. 

Newbold set about to decipher the work, and finding no key by which 
the ‘apparent* letters of the script could be decoded, decided that each of 
these letters was in fact an accumulation of micrographic shorthand 
script. According to Newbold, this shorthand was itself a code, and by 
linking the notational marks with their Latin letter counterparts, deci- 
phering those in turn into complex anagrams, which he subsequently 
unscrambled, the manuscript would yield its supposed secrets. Newbold’s 
method and conclusions seem farfetched to a degree which stretches credi- 
bility. He was able to unravel only a few words and phrases within the text 
by application of his torturous method, and had he applied it systemati- 
cally to the entire manuscript (upwards of two hundred pages) the result 
would have been to read the text of 300,000 characters as if it were in fact 
closer to 3 million signifying elements. Newbold was unable to decipher 
even enough of the text to give a sense of its contení, for which he 
remained dependent on the iconography of its images. These depicted a 
peculiar versión of the process of egg fertilization in humans, with human 
sperm migrating through successive levels of a structure, which was as 
much cosmological as biological, towards their goal. 

While there was a tradition of micrographia among Hebrew calli- 
graphers in the Middle Ages, even their most complex designs would not 
rival the complexity which Newbold ascribes to the cipher manuscript. 
Newbold also suggested that the last line of this manuscript contained a 
key which referred in turn to the several ‘gates’ by which the secrets could 
be accessed. Newbold took this term to refer to the gates of the Kabbalah, 
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the combinations and permutations o£ letters which formed a basic aspect 
of that mystical practice. What was remarkable about Newbold’s work 
was his conviction that the alchemical character of the treatise justified 
such an interpretation. Subsequent scholarship decoding the manuscript 
has laid Newbold’s obsessive scheme to rest when the code in which the 
text was written was deciphered in the 1940s by Joseph Martin Feely. Feely 
was inconclusive in determining the attribution and his interpretation was 
in keeping with the alchemical mysteries of the manuscript’s imagery. 22 
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Ancient alphabets from Joseph 
Hammer Purgstall's translation 
Ibn Wahshlh's 9th century 
manuscript (Butler Rare Books 
and Manuscripts, Columbia 
University, NY) 


A unique tradition for irivestigating the origins of the alphabet existed 
among Arabic scholars around the lOth century. This tradition will be 
examined here through a text supposedly composed by Ahmad Bin 
Abubekr Bin Wahshih in the the year 225 of the Hegira (around 840 
AD). 23 It is one of the few such texts which exists in published and trans- 
lated form, though there are mentions of other such works in secondary 
literature, such as the Book of Frertzied Devotee to Learrt About the 
Ancient Scripts by Abu Bakir Ahmad (composed around 855 AD) and The 
Book ofSecret Alphabets by Abu Abd Al-Kahil written a century earlier. 24 
Mystical alphabets and codes, some of which had magical connotations, 
became a sophisticated art among Arabs in the Middle Ages and were 
connected with alchemy and religious practices. One example was the 
Davidian alphabet or Dambudi , which was considered the invention of 
King David whom some Arabs thought of as a great magician. 

Joseph Hammer Purgstall, an authority on the history of Persia and 
the ancient Near East, presented Wahshih’s text in a book entitled Ancient 
Alphabets and Hieroglyphic Characters Explained (1806). Purgstall stated 
that its author had lived a thousand years earlier and that he had been a 
Chaldean, Nabataean or Syrian by birth and had translated a work 
treating hieroglyphics and secrets of Hermes from his mother-rongue, the 
Nabataean, into Arabic. 25 Although it does contain some information on 
hieroglyphics, the bulk of the manuscript is concerned with all manner of 
ancient and secret alphabets such as the tree alphabet , the mimshim , ante¬ 
diluvian, or primeval alphabet, and the so-called Hermesian alphabet used 
by the ancient king of the Egyptians to keep ‘all things secret.’ Ibn 
Wahshih’s text is divided into eight chapters and an appendix. Each of 
these contains a set of alphabets grouped thematically, and all are visually 
striking. While some have visual precedents in either functional models 
(Hebrew, Chaldean, Greek and so forth) or symbolic Systems such as the 
alchemical signs, some appear to be sui generis . It is these which will be 
detailed here. 

The first chapter contains three ‘usual Oriental alphabets’ (Cufie, 
Maghrabin and Indian); the second ‘the seven most celebrated oíd alpha¬ 
bets,’ but the chapters which follow depart from this orthodoxy into 
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discussion of the iong desired knowledge of occult alphabets.’ Chapter 
III, for instance, contains seven alphabets attributed to the ‘most celebrat- 
ed Philosophers and Learned Men’ who inelude Sócrates, Plato, Aristotle, 
and Pythagoras — each of whom is credited with their invention. The foh 
lowing chapter refers to the four and twenty alphabets (or cyphers) that 
were used by other Philosophers, such as that of Costoudjis, who ‘wrote in 
this alphabet three hundred and sixty books on divinity, talismans, astrol- 
ogy, magic, influence of planets and fixed stars, and on the conjuration of 
spirits.* A tree alphabet attributed to Doscorides is clearly an Ogham 
script, and the issue of contact and knowledge of such a script, fully devel- 
oped in the 8 th century but geographically restricted, raises some ques- 
tions about the actual date of the supposed manuscript - or at least the 
spectre of later additions. 

The alphabets of the seven planets (Chapter V) and of the twelve con- 
stellations (Chapter VI) are more in keeping with the scholarly traditions 
of the Middle Ages, with the same synthesis of Greek, Egyptian, 
Babylonian and Persian astrology and Science which characterizes Arabic 
alchemical practices in this period. The fact that Chapter VII presents the 
alphabets of the ancient kings of Syria, Egypt, Canaanites, Curds, Persians 
and other peoples of the ancient Near East reinforces this contextual link. 
Ibn Wahshih States that ‘every one of these kings invented, according to 
his own genius and understanding, a particular alphabet in order that 
none should kriow them but the sons of wisdom.’ These were not a simple 
‘abe, but alphabets in which they expressed all they knew and under- 
stood of the secrets of nature’ as in the Hermesian or hieroglyphic alpha¬ 
bets which formed the substance of the final chapter. 

In the Appendix to his work, Ibn Wahshih Usted some of the most fas- 
cinating alphabets of all - those which he considered to be antediluvian. 
These were no more than three in number, the shishint , which was inspired 
124 by divine revelation and then used by the Hermesians (Egyptians), 

Nabataeans, Sabeans and Chaldeans, the Syrian , and then the original 
form of the antediluvian alphabet ‘in which Adam wrote his books.’ The 
use of the term ‘Hermesians’ is a particularly strong argument for the 
composition of this work between the 9th and 13th centuries. This is the 
period in which the association of Egypt with Hermes has become an 
established concept, one which originated in the early Christian era with 
the composition of the Hermetic Corpus but became fully institutionalized 
as an aspect of the medieval alchemical tradition. The other striking fea- 
ture of this work is its complete lack of Christian symbolism or referents; 
all the figures are either Greek and Alexandrian philosophers or Oíd 
Testament kings, and not a hint of Gnosticism or religious philosophy is 
present. It purports to be a magical and historical work, not concerned 
with faith, but with knowledge as encoded in these alphabets and their 
traditions. 

A similar sensibility pervades the tradition of celestial alphabets, 
though many of these are presented in texts without the accompanying 
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gloss which renders the Hammer presentation and that of the Ibn Wahshih 
so richly rewarding. Cornelius Agrippa von Nettesheim, the occult ency- 
clopedist, and Athanasius Kircher, the Renaissance polymath, both 
inelude so-called celestial alphabets in their compendia. The graphic simil- 
arities between some of these and the alphabets in Ibn Wahshih’s text and 
in other alchemical symbol systems is noticeable, and celestial alphabets 
are also a feature of certain Kabbalistic treatises from the late Middle 
Ages. 

The concept of the celestial alphabet is simple: the forms of the letters 
are supposedly derived from observation of configurations of stars in the 
heavens which can be ‘read* as a form of sacred writing. These alphabets 
are visually recognizable by the use of nodal points to indícate the stars at 
the intersection of the bars or lines in their forms, the empty spots in the 
ink lines signalling the bright point of light in the dark sky. Such alphabets 
still feature in works at the end of the 18th century, such as the 
Pantographia of Edmund Fry, who ineludes them quite nonchalantly 
alongside Chaldean, Aramaic, Hebrew and other Scripts. 


A compelling and unique formation of medieval thought was produced 
by the Catalan philosopher and theologian Raymond Llull in the 13th cen¬ 
tury. Llull devised a system for demonstrating the interrelated structures of 
all the elements of the universe as an example of the perfection of God’s 
work (and as manifestation of his ‘dignities’ or attributes). The Ars (or 
Art) was supposedly revealed to Llull in a visión on Mount Randa. Mythic 
accounts of this event inelude the description of the miraculous appear- 
ance of inscriptions on the leaves of a nearby lenticus bush in every alpha¬ 
bet in which Llull’s Ars would eventually be translated. 26 This system was 
set forth in a number of major works, Ars Demonstrativa (after 1282) and 
the later, more condensed, Ars Brevis (around 1308). Both of thfese systems 
made elabórate use of the alphabet for structural and procedural opera- 
tions, and the overall concept which Llull articulated in these works 
became the inspiration for later cosmological and philosophical systems in 
the work of such writers as Pico della Mirándola, Giordano Bruno, 
Athanasius Kircher, and Gottfried Leibnitz. 

While the details of Llull’s system were exceedingly complex, the basic 
concepts of his exhaustive Ars Demonstrativa are relatively simple. The 
purpose of the Ars was to show the Christian mysteries which are the very 
structure of the universe which, through symbolic computation, could 
serve to both find and demónstrate universal Truth. Llull designed the Ars 
to be a system (or tecbne as he termed it) rather than as a logic or a meta- 
physics, and it was intended to be a comprehensive ‘science of Sciences’ 
and a ‘key to the exact and rational ordering of all knowledge.’ 27 The Ars 
was represented in diagrams using an Alphabet and Figure which served 
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Diagrams from Raymond Llull's 
work, a thirteenth or early four- 
teenth century manuscript of Ars 
Demonstrativa (Biblioteca 
Marciana, Venice) 


to facilítate the operation of the Ars. The Alphabet was in part a nota- 
tional shorthand while the Figures visualized the relations among the ele- 
ments so ‘that the senses can help the imagination and the imagination 
the intellect/ 

The full set of figures for the Ars Demonstrativa consisted of twelve 
diagrams. The first seven of these are designated by A, S, T, V, X, Y, and Z. 
The other five are identified as Theology, Philosophy, Law, the Elemental 
Figure and the Demonstrative Figure. The letters which designated these 
first figures, while not of symbolic valué in an inherent sense, come to 
function as substantive symbols within their operation in the Ars . They 
carry meaning, and these meanings are in turn linked with the elements of 
the cosmology Llull is intent upon disclosing. For instance, the letter A 
designates God in a figure whose circular rim contains all of God’s digni- 
ties or attributes: goodness, greatness, eternity, power, wisdom, will and so 
forth, The V figure is similarly inscribed with the seven Virtues (in blue ; 
ink): Faith, Hope, Charity, Fortitude and so forth, and seven Vices (in red): 
Gluttony, Lust, Avarice, etc, The X figure contains sixteen elements of; 
opposing concepts such as Free Will/Predestination, Perfection/ 
Imperfection. The figures Y and Z represent the single concepts of truth 
and falsehood. A fine network of lines interconnects all attributes in each 
of the figures, showing all the possible relations and combinations among j 
the elements. In the next set of drawings, the figures designated as i 
Principies coritain the basic elements of each of the areas of Theology ? 
(Essence, Life, Dighities etc.), Philosophy (Motion, Matter, Form, 
Intellect) and Law. The Demonstrative figure ‘represents a mechanism for ¿ 
combining all the other figures" while the Elemental figure is connected to* 
LlulPs earlier work The Principies of Medicine. 1 * These figures comprise ? 

i* 

the essential components of LlulPs Art, while the figures of S and T func¬ 
tion to create interrelations among the elements. 

Since the Ars was meant to be comprehensive, a true universalist sys-1 
tem, it contained a great deal of information in the codes of these dia-1 
grams. Two of these, the *T* and the ‘S," had specialized functions. The| 
‘T* worked to interrelate all the internal elements of the Ars, the ‘dataVjJ 
contained in the other figures. By contrast, the S figure provided a link 5 | 
between the system of the Art and the Artist, or person who made use of | 
the Art. The S was the figure which connected the Ars to the outsidéí) 
world, and made it applicable. Anthony Bonner, LlulPs translator, com-1 
pared LlulPs system to a Computer: ‘if A, V, X, Y, Z the Elemental Figure, § 
and the three Figures of Theology, Philosophy and Law contato the basic| 
data, Figure T provides the processing unit, and Figure S constitutes the | 
terminal or control unit assuring correct access to the data and process^ | 


mg, 


’29 


LlulPs work was arcane, and the valúes he assigned to the twenty-three|| 
letters of the medieval alphabet (I and J were represented by one charac-| 
ter, and the same was true for U and V; W was ignored - all of which weréjl 
common conventions in 13th-century Latín) were unique to hl$|| 
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system. But it was an alphabetical symbolism of a high degree of develop- 
ment, and the qualities which were designated by the letters B through R 
which were internal elements of the S figure (that which provides access to 
the Artist) carne to be embodied in the letters themselves. For Llull the K, 
the L, the G and others were not substitutions, but abstract entities pos- 
sessing set characteristics and capacities. The letters of the Alphabet were 
active agents of the Art, not mere representations. Thus G ‘considers that 
Y accords with majority’ or F ‘remembers Y in things past’ and *if F did 
not remember in present time, then G could not consideré while A, the let- 
ter which designated God, ‘is its own truth, immeasurably and eternally. > 


Figure from a printed versión of 
Ars Brevis, Mainz, early 1700s 
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In the later Ars Brevis the Alphabet was reduced to nine letters with A 
and T as the major figures. The letters in the Ars Brevis , though they car- 
ried valué in symbolic terms similar to that of the earlier Ars 
Demonstrativa , functioned much more as mechanical elements for manip- 
ulation and combination. The letters were defined more by their function 
than as entities, though their character was no less distinct for that. LlulPs 
significance in part resides in the way his Art became a founding instance 
of what was later termed Ars Combinatoria. This concept was defined as a 
systematization of systems so that they functioned as an abstract network 
of knowledge and process. It was a structure of internally related elements 
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and of relations to both a user and a set of references in the world. In one 
oí his works, Llull demonstrated the application of his Ars to profound 
theological questions which occupied medieval thinkers such as ‘Could 
Adam and Eve have cohabited before they ate their first food?’ or ‘How do 
angels speak to each other?’ and ‘Can God make matter without form?’ 

While Renaissance constructions of a universal or philosophical alpha- 
bet had very different premises from those of Llull, attempts to design an 
abstract mathematical logic to demónstrate the universal structure of 
human knowledge and divine order, such as that of Leibnitz in the 17th 
century, borrowed much from Llull’s earlier example. Llullian diagrams 
showed up in manuscripts and books throughout the Renaissance and 
Kircher’s monumental presentation of systematic knowledge, Ars magna 
sciendi sive combinatoria (1669) was largely based on LlulPs work. Some 
of these later philosophical languages used the Latín alphabet, assigning 
cosmological valué to the letters, while other proposals were dependent on 
original inventions of new symbol systems. 
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The term Kabbalah, which simply means tradition in Hebrew, is used to 
refer to the mystical aspects of Jewish exegetical literature, specifically 
denoting the ecstatic religious practices developed in 12th-and 13th-centu- 
ry Jewish communities in and around Castille. Medieval Kabbalistic liter¬ 
ature cultivated an atmosphere of mystery and artificial antiquity but the 
popular image of the Kabbalah as a cult practice of arcane incantations 
and magic was a 19th-century invention which has obscured the scholarly 
origins of the movement. 

The most fundamental tenet of the Kabbalah is a belief in the ineffable 
character of Divine energy and the sacredness and religious significance of 
the Hebrew language as an instrument of Divine power. In the Kabbalah 
the contemplation and manipulation of the letters is considered a means 
of approaching God through meditation and esoteric interpretation; the 
alphabet is granted a high degree of sanctity since the twenty-two letters 
are considered to be the very elements by which God brings the world into 
being. For the kabbalist, God’s writing is the world. The doctrines and 
interpretations of the Kabbalah derive in large part from three primary 
works, the Sefir Yetzirah (The Book of Creation ), Bahir (The Light ) and 
the Zohar (The Splendour). Kabbalistic spiritual exerdses are intended to 
contribute to the collective religious enlightenment of the Jewish people 
through the study of the holy scriptures. The Kabbalah is intimately 
bound to the interpretation of the Oíd Testament, particularly the Torah, 
but represents the mystical, rather than rational, aspect of Jewish religious 
and interpretation. 

There are scholars who trace the origins of the Kabbalah to mystical 
beliefs existing in biblical times, but the consensus is that the practices 
began to take more definite shape in the first centuries of what is termed 
the Common Era. 1 Most of these early kabbalistic activities are legendary, 
such as the story of Rabbi Akiva, a lst or 2nd century devout, who experi- 
enced ecstatic visions and survived on account of his humility though his 
three companions were struck down by the intensity of their revelations. 

The history of the Kabbalah parallels the history of the Jewish people 
both in Palestine and throughout the Diaspora. 2 There is little concrete 
evidence of kabbalistic activity until the destruction of the Second Temple 
in 70 AD, but closed mystical societies became a feature of Jewish culture 
after this date. As the Jews dispersed throughout the Mediterranean 
región and Western Europe during the early Christian era, kabbalistic 
practices began to become distinct and well-developed. An apocalyptic lit¬ 
erature sprang up among such Jewish sects as the Pharisees and Essenes. 
Revelations dealing with the terrors awaiting humankind at the end of 
time appeared in company with ecstatic texts investigating the hidden 
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and of relations to both a user and a set of references in the world. In one 
of his works, Llull demonstrated the application of his Ars to profound 
theological questions which occupied medieval thinkers such as ‘Could 
Adam and Eve have cohabited before they ate their first food?’ or ‘How do 
angels speak to each other?’ and ‘Can God make matter without form?’ 

While Renaissance constructions of a universal or philosophical alpha- 
bet had very different premises from those of Llull, attempts to design an 
abstract mathematical logic to demónstrate the universal structure of 
human knowledge and divine order, such as that of Leibnitz in the 17th 
century, borrowed much from Llull’s earlier example. Llullian diagrams 
showed up in manuscripts and books throughout the Renaissance and 
Kircher’s monumental presentation of systematic knowledge, Ars magna 
sciendi sive combinatoria (1669) was largely based on Llull’s work. Some 
of these later philosophical languages used the Latin alphabet, assigning 
cosmological valué to the letters, while other proposals were dependent on 
original inventions of new symbol systems. 
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The term Kabbalah, which simply means tradition in Hebrew, is used to 
refer to the mystical aspects of Jewish exegetical literature, specifically 
denoting the ecstatic religious pracrices developed in 12th-and 13th-centu- 
ry Jewish communities in and around Castille. Medieval Kabbalistic liter¬ 
ature cultivated an atmosphere of mystery and artificial antiquity but the 
popular image of the Kabbalah as a cult practice of arcane incantations 
and magic was a 19th-century invention which has obscured the scholarly 
origins of the movement. 

The most fundamental tenet of the Kabbalah is a belief in the ineffable 
character of Divine energy and the sacredness and religious significance of 
the Hebrew language as an instrument of Divine power. In the Kabbalah 
the contemplation and manipulation of the letters is considered a means 
of approaching God through meditation and esoteric interpretation; the 
alphabet is granted a high degree of sanctity since the twenty-two letters 
are considered to be the very elements by which God brings the world into 
being. For the kabbalist, God’s writing is the world. The doctrines and 
interpretations of the Kabbalah derive in large part from three primary 
works, the Sefir Yetzirah (The Book of Creation), Bahir (The Light) and 
the Zohar (The Splendour ). Kabbalistic spiritual exercises are intended to 
contribute to the collective religious enlightenment of the Jewish people 
through the study of the holy scriptures. The Kabbalah is intimately 
bound to the interpretation of the Oíd Testament, particularly the Torah, 
but represents the mystical, rather than rational, aspect of Jewish religious 
and interpretation. 

There are scholars who trace the origins of the Kabbalah to mystical 129 
beliefs existing in biblical times, but the consensus is that the practices 
began to take more definite shape in the first centuries of what is termed 
the Common Era . 1 Most of these early kabbalistic activities are legendary, 
such as the story of Rabbi Akiva, a lst or 2nd century devout, who experi- 
enced ecstatic visions and survived on account of his humility though his 
three companions were struck down by the intensity of their revelations. 

The history of the Kabbalah parallels the history of the Jewish people 
both in Palestine and throughout the Diaspora . 2 There is little concrete 
evidence of kabbalistic activity until the destruction of the Second Temple 
in 70 AD, but closed mystical societies became a feature of Jewish culture 
after this date. As the Jews dispersed throughout the Mediterranean 
región and Western Europe during the early Christian era, kabbalistic 
practices began to become distinct and well-developed. An apocalyptic lit¬ 
erature sprang up among such Jewish sects as the Pharisees and Essenes. 
Revelations dealing with the terrors awaiting humankind at the end of 
time appeared in company with ecstatic texts investigating the hidden 
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Devout Rabbi (Henri Serouya, La 
Kabbale, París, 1947) 


world around the Throne of Glory and its unseen occupant. This branch 
of the Kabbalah is known as Merkabah mysticism {merkabah means 
‘throne’) and took the biblical passages in which Ezekiel described his 
visión of the Chariot as a point of departure. The elaboration on the 
structure and dynamics of this image form one strain of kabbalistic litera- 
ture, but it is not intimately involved with the use of the alphabet. 

Though inextricably bound up with the rabbinic traditions of Judaism, 
the Kabbalah was formed in the context of extensive contact with Greek 
and early Christian religious cult practices in and around Palestine. The 
oldest kabbalistic doctrines exhibit the influence of Christian Gnosticism, 
as well as sometimes contradictory impulses borrowed from the 3rd centu- 
ry Greek Neo-Platonist, Plotinus and Pythagorean number symbolism. 
The dating of kabbalistic texts is in part facilitated by the thematic con- 
nections between these intellectual developments and the tenets of kabbal¬ 
istic practice. 

Kabbalah shares with Christian Gnosticism a fundamental search for 
knowledge, a belief that the Divine Being can only be known through the 
manifestation of Wisdom, and also exhibits features of Gnostic dualism in 
the balanced structure of many of its schematic designs. However, the 
Kabbalah betrays its Jewish origins by the fact that kabbalistic knowledge 
is always knowledge of the Book. Traces of Neo-Platonism are evident in 
the kabbalistic belief in a fundamental unity of divine energy, conviction 
that the material world is its emanation, and its strong hierarchical orga¬ 
nizaron. The Neo-Platonic concept of Logos as Truth parallels the kab¬ 
balistic doctrine of the Divine Ñame. In its attitude toward evil, which is 
generally not a concern of Judaic tradition, the Kabbalah borrowed from 
Gnosticism a conviction that evil was located in the reality of this world 
and combined this with the Neo-Platonic idea of evil as an entity without 
metaphysical reality. The origins of the Kabbalah can thus be located geo- 
graphically in the región stretching from Jerusalem to Alexandria and 
chronologically in a period in which Jewish, Christian and Greek religious 
cults were in a ferment of continual exchange without clear differentiation 
from each other. 

The term Kabbalah does not refer to a single doctrine or text, but to a 
variety of practices which can be roughly divided between those which are 
primarily theoretical and meditative and those which are practical and 
magical in their focus. 3 These range from speculative intellectual inquiry 
about the dynamic structure of the spiritual realm, to ecstatic meditative 
disciplines based on the permutations of the elements of Divine Ñames, to 
applied practices which attempt to channel spiritual energy through incan- 
tations or manipulation of signs. All share a devotion to the sacredness of 
the biblical texts and Hebrew letters as instruments of Divine revelation, 
though the symbolism of the alphabet comprises only one aspect of 
Kabbalah, whose larger, overarching purpose is conceived as the apprehen- 
sion of God through understanding of His Wisdom. 

In addition to the Merkabah mystics, there was a second major group 
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of kabbalists, the Bereshit, whose thematic focus was on the Work of 
Creation through a specialized interpretation of Génesis. Specific refer- 
ences to the concept of the Hebrew letters as the instrument of creation 
began to surface in their 3rd- and 4th-century texts, but a developed kab- 
balistic doctrine does not emerge until the 9th-century in Italy, and even 
then it is rudimentary in form. The seeds of these practices spread west 
and south and by the lOth-century centers of Jewish learning and 
Kabbalah existed in Sicily and in Narbonne in Southern France. But the 
Kabbalah took its first mature form in 12th- and 13th-century Spain at 
Gerona and Salamanca as well as in the Near East where an especially 
strong community developed at Safed, on the edge of the Sea of Galilee. 

Because of its dependence upon a thorough knowledge of the Hebrew 
language and alphabet, the Kabbalah remained almost exclusively within 
the boundaries of the Jewish community throughout the Middle Ages. 
The Hebrew language was almost unknown within Christian Europe in 
this period and in addition many Rabbinic groups were adamant about 
preserving the sanctity of the Kabbalah. Its study was reserved for an elect 
few who were rigorously screened to ascertain whether they met the pre- 
requisite requirements: they must be in mid-life, of stable disposition, dis- 
possessed of worldly concerns, and humbly devout in advance of their ini- 
tiation. Other scholars and religious leaders were more lenient, and 
worked to popularize and render available the basic teachings, making 
them more widespread within the Jewish community, and ultimately, 
beyond its borders. 


Of the texts which form the core of the Kabbalah, one of the oldest is 
the book Sefer ha~Bahir or Book ofLight . This work makes its first appear- 
ance as a text in Southern France in the 12th century, and was thus attrib- 
uted to one of the earliest historically verifiable figures in kabbalistic study, 
Isaac the Blind. More recent scholarship demonstrates that its literary 
character and religious substance differ greatly from other works by this 
author and that like many kabbalistic texts it is an amalgam of earlier writ- 
ings and cross currents blending Gnostic and mystical tendencies. The 
work was well known among 13th-century Spanish kabbalists, who 
believed it was an ancient document ‘composed by the mystic sages of the 
Talmud* from fragments, scrolls and other sources. 4 Though unsystematic 
and miscellaneous, the text of this work is considered important by schol¬ 
ars of Kabbalah, particularly Gershem Scholem, largely because of what he 
characterizes as its use of symbolic language and its concern with ‘events in 
the divine realm,’ as opposed to descriptions of the sequence of human 
events which follow creation. A paradigmatic of Kabbalah, this text has 
little interest in individual humankind from psychological, historical or 
spiritual perspectives and concentrates upon the study of Divine energy. 
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Sephirotic tree (Paulus Ricc¡, 
Gates ofLight, 16th century) 



Sephirotic tree (Aryeh Kaplan, 
Sefir Yetzirah, 1990) 


The central image in these texts, which was later to become the founda- 
tion of all later kabbalistic study, is the structure of the Tree of Life. 
Composed of ten Sephirot, or emanations, this form is considered the first 
manifestation of Divine power. One complex theological problem con- 
fronting kabbalists was to explain the formation of a finite, material world 
from an infinite, all encompassing source, the Ain-Soph , thus an elabórate 
configuration of emanations, fixed in the form of the Sephirotic tree, 
became the basis both of intellectual understanding of the structure of the 
celestial sphere and the basis of ecstatic, meditative practices for ascending 
its levels towards enlightenment* In the heterogenous amalgam of Aramaic 
and Hebrew texts which comprise the Bahir y the Sephirot became defined 
first as emanations, then as divine principies or powers, and finally as 
supernal lights. The term derives from the Hebrew word meaning sapphire 
and is thus intended to refer to divine radiance. The Sephirot existed in a 
realm between the material world, which was represented by the elemental 
forms of the alphabet through which it was created, and the ineffable 
height of the Divine* Further elaborations on the structure of the Sephirotic 
tree introduced paths between the Sephirot each governed by a letter of the 
alphabet which encoded elabórate symbolic elements into this system. 

Portions of the Bahir depend upon the Sefir Yetzirah , whose origins are 
even more shrouded in historical obscurity. Traditionally attributed to the 
Jewish patriarch Abraham, this text is generally considered to have origi- 
nated in the early centuries of the Common Era* As in the case of the 
Bahir , its obvious use of Gnostic and Neo-Platonic concepts dates the ear- 
liest sections of the Sefir Yetzirah to the 3rd century with other portions 
added as late as the 9th century. The earliest extant manuscript versions of 
the work, however, belong to the same period in medieval Spain as the 
Bahir and Zohar , and the work is not referred to in written commentary 
before this time* The reasons for this are germane to both the text itself 
and the Jewish tradition from which it springs, since like many sacred 
Jewish texts it probably had an extensive existence in oral form. Once 
written, it was the object of many interpretive commentaries which 
became woven into the main body of the text. 

In the first portion of this brief text, the Sephirot are described primar- 
ily as a system of symbolic numbers; following this are five chapters which 
introduce the basic premises of alphabet symbolism on which all further 
kabbalistic study of the letters is grounded. The work was an integral and 
fundamental part of the medieval literature of the Kabbalah, and its 
description of the Sephirot forms the basis of the doctrine of emanations 
in the work of Isaac the Blind (d. 1235), of letter symbolism in the writing 
of Eleazar of Worms (active around 1220), and other major Kabbalists of 
the 12th and 13th centuries. Chief among these was Abraham ben Samuel 
Abulafia (1240-1292) whose synthesis of existing concepts of the 
Kabbalah helped to define its philosophical and mystical emphasis within 
the Spanish community, by contrast to the theosophical and Gnostic ten- 
dencies stressed in the Germán Hassidic centers which limited themselves 
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Sephirotic tree showíng 
attributes and parts of the body 
(Henrí Serouya, La Kabbale, 
París, 1947) 


Renaíssance Kabbalistic 
diagrams (Reicheltius 1676) 


to more restrained intellectual analysis of texts. Abulafia strongly defend¬ 
ed combinatory mediations based on the Tetragrammaton of the Divine 
Ñame, moving toward prophecy and mystical experience and away from 
other more philosophical tendencies within the Kabbalah. The Sefir 
Yetzirah remains the primary source for understanding the symbolic valué 
of the Hebrew alphabet within the Kabbalah. 



Abulafia’s widespread influence had a strong effect upon the way in 
which the Kabbalah was appropriated by the Christian humanists of the 
Renaissance two centuries later, partly through the work of his most 
renowned student, Joseph ben Abraham Gikatilla. Produced at the very 
end of the 13th century, Gikatilla’s texts attempted a lucid synthesis of all 
the known tenets of the Kabbalah into a single system, linking the ineff- 
able concept of the Divine Ain-Soph with the structures of the ten 
Sephirot. Gikatilla’s writings served as the basis of at least one major 
Christian kabbalist, Johann Reuchlin, but in addition, Gikatilla’s corre- 
spondence and exchanges with Moses ben Shem Tov de León, contributed 
to that writer’s work on the major kabbalistic text, the Zohar. 

The Zohar is the most extensive and developed of the many so-called 
pseudepigraphic texts which were produced in medieval Spain. A vast 
literature aróse in this period among kabbalists who asserted the antiquity 
of their writing by concealing the authorship of their own texts behind the 
ñame of a biblical figure. The Zohar , which is helieved to have been writ- 
ten (or, more accurately, compiled and unified) by Shem Tov de León 
between 1280 and 1286, was a compendium of miscellaneous work from 
various sources, many of which bear evidence of the influence of much 
earlier texts and ideas. Shem Tov de León claimed that the manuscript had 
been passed to him through family connections and that it had been 
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letters of the ñames of the 
Sephirot (Moses Cordovero, 
Pardes Rimmonim, Krakow, 
1592) 


produced in the 3rd century by Simeón ben Yohai, a mystic who had sup- 
posedly secluded himselí for twenty years to compose it. The language 
and sensibility oí the work are predominantly medieval, according to 
Gershom Scholem, and though there is an eclectic range of sources the 
work has a general unity which bespeaks a single authorship. While the 
Zohar is considered the most important kabbalistic text, its wide range of 
concerns moves far afield from the concentrated examination of the sym- 
bolism of the alphabet, and so its contení will not feature prominently in 
this study, which will draw more extensively upon the Sefir Yetzirah . 

The Jewish authors and texts whose production and eventual publi- 
cation follow in the next few centuries build upon these three primary 
books. It was in this period before and shortly after the expulsión of the 
Jews from Spain in 1492 that major features of the Kabbalah were Consoli¬ 
dated. A systematic analysis of the relations among the Sephirot was 
developed by Moses Cordovero (d. 1570) in Pardes Rimmonim (Garden of 
Pomegranates ), and then Kabbalistic doctrine was transformed in the 
teachings of Isaac Luria (1534-72), a Spanish Jew who eventually settled 
in Safed after a brief period as Cordovero’s student in Jerusalem. Though 
he wrote only one known work early in his life, Luria exerted tremendous 
influence as a teacher, and the kabbalistic system he expounded was 
recorded and studied in the writings of his many students and disciples. 

In the history of the Jewish Kabbalah, Luria’s works are used as a 
demarcation point. Kabbalistic writings which predate Luria were based 
on the assumption that there was a single, expansive process of Formation 
in which emanations from the Origin moved outward in a Creative con- 
struction of the divine and then material realms. Luria inverted this 
premise and interpreted the process of Formation as a regressive cycle of 
contraction ( zimzum ), breaking apart ( shevirah hakelim ), and mending 
(tikkum). Post-Lurianic methods are distinguished by an increased atten- 
tion to demonology and dark aspects of the fundamental structures of the 
Kabbalah, but more profoundly, by this inversión of the cosmological 
dynamic. Subsequent generations of Kabbalists were influenced more by 
Luria’s work than by that of any other figure - with the possible except- 
ion of Abulafia. His teachings have been interpreted by 20th-century criti- 
cal writers such as Harold Bloom, who saw in them a Myth of Exile which 
emphasized a final phase of restitution and restoration. 5 

With the expulsión of the Jews from Spain and Sicily, the practitioners 
of Kabbalah migrated to Italy and Palestine, where the community of 
Safed became a major center of Jewish kabbalistic studies from the early 
16th century onward. The Kabbalah also became considerably more pub- 
lic in this period, and there were even those among the ranks of kabbalistic 
scholars who inveighed against exclusivity and in favor of democratizing 
the doctrine. In Italy, the immigration of Spanish Jews sparked contact 
with Renaissance humanist scholars whose interest in acquiring a know- 
ledge of Hebrew was in part motivated by a desire to understand the 
Kabbalah and reconcile its mystical hierarchy with their Christian models 
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of the cosmos. The Christian Kabbalah reached its peak in the publica- 
tions of the 16th and 17th centuries, while the Jewish tradition which had 
come into full flower in the Middle Ages continued to flourish and contin¬ 
úes in modified form to the present day. The most visible manifestation of 
the Christian Kabbalah in modern times was in its idiosyncratic adapta- 
tion by the Rosicrucians, but as part of the Jewish tradition of scriptural 
• exegesis through meditation, contemplation and revelation its practices 
have been largely subsumed in the study of intellectual history. 
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Adam Kadmon (Henri Serouya, 
La Kabbale, París, 1947) 


Three Renaissance figures are responsible for the introduction of 
Kabbalah to the Christian community from the very end of the 15th cen- 
tury into the 16th: Giovanni Pico della Mirándola, Johann Reuchlin, and' 
Cornelius Agrippa. 6 Because of the sacred character of the Kabbalah it 
was considered a divine revelation and Christian humanists considered its 
teachings essential for knowledge of the Bible while classical humanists 
saw it as a key element in their attempt to reconcile ancient texts and 
Christian tradition. 

Pico della Mirándola (d. 1494) carne into possession of a major kab- 
balistic manuscript two years before his death, most likely from one of the 
many Jewish scholars who had migrated into Italy from Spain. Pico’s 
interest in the Kabbalah and in the Hebrew language brought charges of 
heresy on him, and his life was only spared by the clemency of the Pope. 
Pico became one of the first Christian scholars of Jewish intellectual tradi¬ 
tion not merely to defend the teachings of the Talmud and Kabbalah, but 
to promote the study of Hebrew and tolerance toward the Jews them- 
selves. Though Pico is considered the point of entry of Kabbalah into 
Christian humanism, it was his disciple Johann Reuchlin who gave a defin- 
itive form to the Christian Kabbalah. Working primarily from the late 
13th century writings of Joseph Gikatilla, Reuchlin published two major 
works: De verbo mirifico (1494) and De arte cabalistica (1517). It is inter- 
esting to note that these publication dates precede the earliest edition of 
the Sefir Yetzirah , which only appeared in print in 1592. Reuchlin’s later 
work makes use of a fictive conversation among three characters, Simón, a 
Jew, Philolaus, a Pythagorean philosopher, and Marranus, a Moslem, to 
discuss the teachings of the Kabbalah and tease out from them the three 
concerns of interest to Christian humanists: the image of the Messiah, 
Pythagorean number symbolism, and the practical aspects of Kabbalah. 
By the latter is meant the mediations on and manipulations of the letters 
of the Divine ñame which were believed to have magical powers. 

Like other Jewish texts, the Kabbalah promised the coming of a messi¬ 
ah and this provided the grounds on which Christians reconciled their 
tenets with those of the kabbalists. The messianic promise which wove 
through the Kabbalah was recast in a Christian interpretation by conflat- 
ing the symbolic figure of Adam Kadmon, a primordial man created in 
God’s image, with Jesús on the basis of the conviction that the messiah 
had already appeared. Adam Kadmon was described in Jewish texts as 
‘the cosmic reflection of the body of God/ but became the figure of Christ 
in Christian interpretations. 7 He was depicted diagrammatically and pic- 
torially in Christian texts as a figure whose limbs and trunk were config- 
ured in correspondence with the structure of the Sephirotic tree. In an- 
other Christianizing transformation, the Tetragrammaton YWVH was 
expanded so that the term Yahweh became Yasueh or Jesús (YWSVH). 
These new combinations were inserted into the elabórate acrostics and 
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Adam Kadmon (Knorr von 
Rosenroth, Kabbalah Denudata, 
1678) 



Chrístian Kabbalistic diagram 
(Jakob Boehme, Librí 
Apologeticé 1730) 




charts of letter permutations central to kabbalistic practica and subse- 
quently used to demónstrate the inevitable Christian outcome of early 
Jewish beliefs. 

Agrippa’s extensive investigation of the knowledge of magic available 
in the Renaissance was published in his three-volume work, De occulta 
philosopbia (published in 1531). Agrippa dealt extensively with the 
Kabbalah, describing the Sephirot and asserting the superiority of the 
Hebrew letters over all others ‘because they have the greatest similarity 
with the celestials and the world.’ The patterns of celestial alphabets, 
traced from constellations and star clusters, appeared in Agrippa’s work 
and in their several forms these alphabetic variations were published 
throughout the Renaissance as part of the proof of the sacred character of 
the Hebrew alphabet and evidence of its antiquity as the original writing. 
An interesting feature of Agrippa’s work was its conspicuous attention to 
the feminine aspects of kabbalistic teaching. In part this was due to his 
courting of favor with the Princess Margaret, for whom he extolled the 
superior virtues of Shekhinah y the female counterpart of God, while also 
asserting that Eve was closer than Adam to the perfection of the Divine 
being represented by the Tetragrammaton. 
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Celestial alphabets (Julius 
Bartolozzi, Bibliotheca magna 
rabbinica, 1675) 
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Other important figures in the history oí the Christian Kabbalah 
inelude Agrippa’s successor in the anthologizing oí occult knowledge 
Paracelsus; Guillaume Postel who translated the Sefir Yetzirah into Latín, 
thus making it widely available to European scholars; Athanasius Kircher, 
who Christianized the Sephirot beyond all recognition; and the English 
scholar Robert Fludd (1574-1637), who managed a place for the Kabbalah 
within his cosmological integration of Aristotelian and Platonic philoso- 
phy. Christianizing transformations of kabbalistic doctrine continued to 
weave a heterogenous symbology: in the mid-16th century, Antón 
Reuchlin interpreted the letters of the Tetragrammaton with Christian 
equivalents in which Yod was the Father, He the Son, and Vaw the Holy 
Ghost, while a schematic rendering by Heinrich Khunrath (1609) conflated 
the Ain-Soph with the Savior who was in turn placed on the figure of a 
phoenix to symbolize the resurrection. One of the most enduring of these 
texts was Knorr von Rosenroth’s (1677 and 1684) Kabbala Denuda 
{Kabbalah Unveiled) in which the entirety of the Kabbalah was shown to 
be Christian revelation. 


Sephirotic tree without Christian 
iconography (Athanasius 
Kircher, Oedipus Aegyptiacus, 
1652) 
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At its peak in thel6th century the Kabbalah was known throughout 
Christian Europe, in Italy through Pico, in Germany through Reuchlin 
and Paul Rice i, in England through the figure of John Colet and later, 
Fludd, and in Holland, where Erasmus knew only enough of the Kabbalah 
to denounce it. Interest in the Kabbalah in Christian intellectual commu- 
nities waned with the passing of the Renaissance, and drifted to the mar- 
gins with other occult practices, only appearing in debased form as a sup- 
posedly magical practice devoid of serious scholarly or religious content. 
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Sephirotic diagram (Robert 
Fludd, 1621) 
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Diagram showing the soul's 
progress towards Divine God 
from the center, marked with 
tau , to the outer rim of aleph 
(Robert Fludd, 1621) 
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Sefir Yetzirah: The Book of Creation and Alphabet Symbolism 

The Sefir Yetzirah or The Book of Creation is a brief text (in its short 
form not more than 1200 words) which is the main source for alphabet 
symbolism within the Kabbalah. 8 It is divided into six short chapters, the 
first oí which describes the ten Sephirot and the latter five the attributes 
and activities of the alphabet. The Sefir Yetzirah is both the primary 
instruction manual for meditative practices using the alphabet and the 
basic account of the structure of the material world in terms of alphabet 
symbolism. Within its systems, the letters do not simply have independent 
valúes, but are significant in relation to each other through an elabórate 
system of correspondences, first and foremost with the passages in the 
Torah, and secondarily with the elements of physical space, human attrib- 
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Alchemical diagram wíth 
Kabbalfstic ¡magery (Steffan 
Mlchelspacher, Cabala , 1616) 


utes, yearly cycles, astronomical charts and so forth. Because of the long 
history of commentaries these schemes of attributed correspondence pro- 
liferate almost without limit, and only the most basic of these will be out- 
lined here. For the kabbalist, the paths to understanding are necessarily 
infinite, reflecting the boundless and infinite character of Divine energy. 
Because the means of access to this understanding resided in the analysis 
of the scripture as a set of hidden relations, concealed meanings, and eso- 
teric knowledge — all of which are revealed through the calculation of cor- 
respondences — these expand continually within the history of Kabbalah. 



The first line of the Sefir Yetzirah States that there are thirty-two 
mystical paths of wisdom. This number refers to the ten Sephirot and the 
twenty-two letters (consonants) of the Hebrew alphabet, each of which 
corresponds, initially, to a particular phrase in Génesis, and is corrobor- 
ated by the fact that one of the ñames of God, Eloheim, appears in thirty- 
two places in the description of the Creation. In twenty of these instances 
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it is associated either with the phrase ‘he said,’ or with the phrases ‘he 
made’ or ‘he saw.’ The first of these appears ten times, corresponding to 
the Sephirot, the second three times, corresponding to the three letters of 
the alphabet known as the ‘mothers’ and the third seven times, corre¬ 
sponding with the letters known as ‘doubles.’ The remaining twelve 
instances of ‘Eloheim 5 correspond to the twelve ‘simple’ letters. It is on 
such bases that the symbolism of the alphabet emerges in the Kabbalah, 
and each layer of correlation and analogy weaves the texture of interpreta- 
tion into a more complex web of symbolic valué. 
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Theater of knowledge, kabbalis- 
tíc diagram with Christ at the 
center (Heinrich Khunrath, 
Amphiteatrum Sapientiae, 
Leipzig. 1602) 



All understanding of kabbalistic systems begins with the premise that 
it is impossible for the limited consciousness of the human being to specu- 
late on or contémplate God; one can only approach God through an 
examination of his relation to creation. Similarly, the ñame of God is 
unpronounceable because of his ineffable quality and so he is referred to 
as the Ain-Sophj which is an adjectival Hebrew phrase meaning in-itself, 
infinite and boundless, through the four letters of the Tetragrammaton 
‘Y HVH\ and through other letter combinations which stand in for the 
Divine Ñame. The process of formation is the central theme in the Sefir 
Yetzirah and the first elements of the spiritual world, all of which exist as 
emanations from the Divine, are the ten Sephirot, or celestial energy 
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Italian 17th century Kabbalistic 
drawing showing astrological 
sfgns ¡nterspersed with permuta- 
tions of the Tetragrammaton 


spheres. These ten luminous emanations are configurad into a diagram, 
the Trae of Life. With Kefer , the Crown, at the top, flanked below to the 
right side by Intelligence (Birtah) and the left side by Wisdom 
('Cbakhmah ), the Trae descends through the ten centers which are also 
considerad gates to enlightenment. The right and left branches of the Trae 
are associated with the masculine and feminine principies. Commentaries 
do not always agree on the character of each of these Sephirot, but gener- 
ally, they have the following valúes: Greatness ( Hesed ), Power ( Gevurah ), 
Beauty ( Tifert ), Endurance (Nezach), Majesty, {Hod), Foundation (Yesod) 
and finally the Kingdom (Malkhut) at the base. The Sephirot are in turn 
connected through a series of pathways, numbering twenty-two, each of 
which is inhabited by a letter of the alphabet whose position is symbolical- 
ly significant. The letters have another important role below this realm of 
emanations as the fundamental elements of the material world, but much 
of the symbolism of the lower realm is encoded in the role played within 
the Sephirotic trae by the individual letters. 



The Sephirot are considerad the Transformers, the first appearance and 
delimitation of the infinite energy of the Ain-Soph , while the twenty-two 
letters, also known as the Autiot, are the ‘Workmen’ who function to 
create the material realm. The Autiot are always linked to real, material 
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structures and cycles, never to mere speculation or abstraction. The Sefi r 
Yetzirah States that with the letters: ‘He depicted all that was formed and 
all that would be formed.’ 


Tetragrammaton as Trinity 
(Robert Fludd, 1619) 
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The creation of the letters themselves is described at the outset of the 
second chapter of the Sefir Yetzirah where it States that God first ‘engraved’ 
then ‘carved,’ ‘permuted,’ ‘weighed,’ and finally ‘transformed’ them. 
Commentaries interpret this sequence to mean that the letters are first 
transformed from divine energy by being engraved in the spirit and then 
carved to fill the consciousness of one’s mind, The three other activities of 
permutation, numerical valuation (weighing) and decoding as ciphers 
(transformation) became the basis of the manipulative aspect of meditative 
practices. The Sefir Yetzirah divides the alphabet into three groups: the 
three Mothers, the seven Doubles and the twelve Singles. Each of these is 
examined in a single chapter devoted to its analysis and the whole of the 
text is intended as a description of the process of formation by which the 
structures and cycles of the material world are brought into being. The 
descriptions which follow inelude both the valúes assigned to the letters 
within the Sefir Yetzirah and those culled from later commentaries. 

The three Mothers, or matrices, are considered first: Aleph, Mem, and 
Shin. Initially these are configured as a scale, with Aleph as a center balance 
and the Shin and Mem as two pans, as in a balance or scale, of liability and 
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Four cardinal points (Henri 
Serouya, La Kabbale, París, 1947) 



Holy ñame with crowns of fíame 
(Athanasius Kírcher, Oedipus 
Aegyptiacus, 1652) 



Aleph with letters of the 
Tetragrammaton (Athanasius 
Kírcher, Oedipus Aegyptiacus, 
1652) 





merit. Mem is described as humming, Shin as hissing and Aleph as the 
breath between them. As the first letter of the alphabet, Aleph is granted 
certain unique roles, particularly within the thesis, antithesis and synthesis 
sequence of relations among the Mothers. In their existence as a set of 
three, the Mothers are associated with the seasons of the year (which 
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number three in both Greek and Hellenistic systems), with the three major 
parts of the body (head, torso, stomach) and with the three elements (air 
water, fire). These are the most fundamental elements of material exis- 
tence, and contain within themselves the potential of all the others; such 
hierarchies are essential to kabbalistic cosmology In later commentaries 
esoteric valúes for the letters are accompanied by the more common, exo- 
teric meanings - such as the valué of an oxhead for the Aleph, but within 
the Sefir Yetzirah only esoteric valúes are considered. 9 The following val¬ 
úes synthesize work from a number of writers, including Aryeh Kaplan, 
Perle Epstein, Johann Reuchlin and Cario Suares. 

Aleph is considered a silent letter, as ‘undetectable as invisible air/ 
Aleph serves as a mediator between the two oppositionally defined valúes 
of the other two mothers providing a space for their interaction. In its 
capacity as air, Aleph is associated with the chest or torso. It also governs 
the spring and autumn equinoxes. Aleph is also granted the iden ti ty of the 
King over breath, and as the first letter is considered a primary manifesta- 
tion of the Father; thus, its neutral role in mediating between the other 
Mothers is significant. In its most profound cosmological sense, Aleph is 
one, a unity, the abstract principie on which all material existence of 
everything is conceptualized. Johann Reuchlin also mentioned the Great 
Aleph, whose numerical valué is 1000, which ‘desires to come out and be 
seen as the cause of all things* (by contrast to Beth, which is conceived as 
the doer of all things). 

In its visual form Aleph divides the worlds above and below through 
the dynamic diagonal of its central line; this line breaks through static 
symmetry with ‘a life engendering movement/ It is a sign which is charged 
with life, the dynamism of coming into being, and in this respect Aleph 
functions as a microcosm of all the aspects of the alphabet. 10 

Mem, the second Mother, is associated with water, and figures promi- 
nently in the Hebrew word for that element, mayim . Mem is thus consid¬ 
ered the fluid ink of matter. It is associated with the stomach and is closed 
and contained in its visual form while also representing the flux and flow 
of liquid. From this latter quality it comes to be associated with the astro- 
logical interpretation of the course of human destiny. Finally, Mem is coid 
and therefore brings forth wintertime. 

Shin, the third Mother, represents fire. It is associated with the head, 
and intellect. Its three rising arms end in ñames and its hissing pronuncia¬ 
ron mimics their sound. These same elements are also interpreted as teeth 
— which can remain as the last traces of physical being but can also be lost 
while the body lives. On this account the letter is associated with transfor¬ 
maron and seen as an esoteric sign of divine fire which makes changes 
while consuming. As heat Shin is responsible for bringing forth the sum- 
mertime. In the Christian Kabbalah, Shin has another special significance 
because it is the letter which added into YHVH transforms it into 
YHSVH, thus bringing the Messiah (Yeshus) into being through God 
(YHWH). 
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Together these three symbolize the form of the masculine and femi- 
nine principies, In the sequence Aleph/Mem/Shin they stand for the male, 
whose fire and passion are visible on the outside, and in the sequence 
Aleph/Shin/Mem they signify the female who keeps her passion hidden, 
interior and concealed. In this configuration the three Mothers were also 
used in determining the gender oí that mythic creature, the golem (see 
discussion below), by using the appropriate sequence, Also, when used in 
the pattern Shin/Mem/Aleph, the three Mothers had the power to destroy 
a golem. 

When placed within the Sephirotic tree, each of the Mothers governs 
one of the horizontal paths which link the masculine left branch with the 
feminine right branch. These two branches change their identity when 
counted as members of the three vertical columns, in which case they rep- 
resent the three Fathers (Yod, He, and Vau) which are the three letters of 
the Tetragrammaton. In meditative practices, the contemplation of the 
three Mothers is used to create a receptive State in the kabbalist, which 
may then be transformed into a Creative mode through meditation on the 
three Fathers: this in turn would generate spiritual descendants. 

The seven Doubles are letters which were traditionally pronounced 
with either a harsh or soft sound (though there is no instance of one of 
the Doubles, Resh, as a letter with this dual pronunciation in either his- 
torical or modern Hebrew). The harsh pronunciation was indicated 
either by a dot, Dagesh, or by a Une, the Rafeh. In the Bahir , where the 
consonants (the letters of the Hebrew alphabet) are defined as the body 
and the unwritten vowels as the soul, these two marks are granted a sta¬ 
tus in-between. The two poles of the Doubles are associated with harsh 
and lenient judgement which is indicated by the pairing of valúes for each 
letter. In their capacity as seven, they represent the seven planets, seven 
heavens, seven days of the week and seven orífices of the head. But first 
and foremost, they define the coordinates of three-dimensional space and 
the six days it took to make them. Beth, on Sunday, made the space above 
and Gimel on Monday the space below. Following this the four cardinal 
directions carne into being: Daleth on Tuesday the East, Kaph on 
Wednesday the West, Pe on Thursday the North and Resh on Friday the 
South. It remained for Tau, on Saturday, the Sabbath, to hold them all 
together at the very center, thus stabilizing the existence of the space of 
material creation. Beyond this, each Double signifies a pair of traits which 
are linked through a principie of transformation so that they are not sim- 
ply opposed to each other, but derived each from the other in its basic 
definition. 

Beth signifies wisdom and folly, as well as the moon and the right eye. 
From its exoteric meaning as house, it signifies ownership, continuity, 
community and ancestral property, but also functions more basically as 
the mark of enclosing space. This translates in esoteric terms into activi- 
ties of building, bounding, covering so that Beth is considered basis of 
support in the physical realm. 
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Gimel signifies wealth and poverty, Mars and the right ear, and micro- 
cosmically indicates the role of the Doubles in the creation of the spatial 
directions. As it also means camel, it comes to stand for the ability to 
survive austerity, paralleling the camel’s capacity to go without water. 
Gimel thus acquires the meaning of a natural system which regulates 
itself. As the third letter of the alphabetic sequence, it also marks the 
impact of the activity of Aleph on the stability of Beth and is seen as the 
first descendant. 

Daleth signifies knowledge and ignorance in the form of the open and 
closed door; but is also interpreted as seed and desolation. It is associated 
with the sun, the right nostril, and the role of the Doubles to represent the 
planets. Esoterically, Daleth is the letter associated with access to wisdom 
and insight through its symbolic function as the doorway. 

Kaph signifies life and death and is associated with Venus and the left 
eye, as well as the Doubles* representation of the days. In its literal and 
exoteric meaning it is associated with the palm of the hand, and in 
Christian Kabbalah it is associated with two of the wounds of Jesús. In a 
broader symbolic sense it can also mean a forcé such as the energy which 
radiates from the palm of the hand. 

Pe signifies dominance and subjugation, and is linked with Mercury, the 
left ear, and the Doubles* role in signifying the gates of the soul. Because it 
is associated with the Hebrew word for mouth it comes to symbolize 
speech and the immortality of one*s utterance or ‘word.’ 

Resh signifies peace and war, and is associated with Saturn, the left nos¬ 
tril, and the Doubles’ links to the angels. It also represents the head and is 
thus associated with activity of recognition according to features of face. 

Tau signifies grace and ugliness, Júpiter and the mouth. In Christian 
Kabbalah it is the sign of the cross, but also, a phallus. In its cosmological 
sense, as the final letter of the alphabet Tau signifies the endpoint and 
completion of God’s Creative work. 

The Doubles were also used to calcúlate a weekly cycle in which each 
successively governed times of the day. These cycles could be used to deter¬ 
mine auspicious times for particular activities, but only in a limited capac¬ 
ity, since any activity resembling fortune telling met with disapproval in 
the rabbinic community. These guides were more frequently used to select 
prayers appropriate to a particular hour of the day. When placed within 
the structure of the Sephirotic Tree the Doubles were assigned a place 
within the seven vertical lines and thus became the ladders leading upwaid 
from seven Sephirot. The kabbalist could climb with hard sound of each 
Double and descend with the soft. 

The twelve Simples form the remainder of the alphabet, and they are 
associated with the twelve months, twelve zodiacal signs, twelve limbs and 
twelve tribes. Within the chapter addressing their activity, there is a discus- 
sion of all of the letters of the alphabet divided according to their phonetic 
identity as gutterals, labials, velars, dentáis and sibilants. This phonetic 
analysis is accurate and curiously appears only once in the text and 
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nowhere else within either the Sefir Yetzirah or other kabbalistic texts. The 
passage is interesting, but anomalous, and was probably an instance of a 
late insertion from a unique source which improved on the above cited 
sequence in which God engraved and carved the letters by adding the 
statement that God also ‘placed them in positions in the mouth.’ 

He, the first Simple, is associated with Aries, speech, the right foot, 
Life, and the tribe oí Reuben; He is a window which lets in light, but does- 
n’t provide human entry and thus provides a link between the inner and 
outer world. He symbolically represents religión which establishes links 
among people and but also between humans and the divine, universal Ufe. 

Vau is associated with Taurus, with thought, the right kidney, property, 
and the tribe of Simeón. Exoterically, Vau represents a nail, which reflects 
the light from its polished head. Nailheads were used as a system of div- 
ination in which the figures made in these reflections of light were inter- 
preted. Vau can also signify a doorknob, thus a means of opening a door 
of understanding or insight. In its visual form it resembles an impregnat- 
ing, fertilizing agent. 

Zayin is linked with Gemini, with motion, with the left foot, with the 
activity of attraction, and the tribe of Levi. Exoterically it means a staff or 
a sword at rest, and is therefore given the esoteric valué of forgiveness. In 
the Christian Kabbalah, Zayin is linked with the symbolism of the sword. 
In sequence, following Vau, Zayin represents the conclusión of the act of 
impregnation and the open field of possibilities. 

Cheth is associated with Cáncer, sight, the right hand, the human rela- 
tion to ancestors, and the tribe of Judah. Cheth represents a fence or gate 
which serves as a barrier or demarcation of ownership. By marking the 
inside and outside of property Cheth comes to represent the capacity to 
discriminate between that which is worthwhile and worthless. Cheth also 
signifies the power to distinguish the living from the dead. More generally, 
Cheth symbolizes the very activity of distributing energy and is the means 
for storage of substance which is still unstructured or not very evolved. 

Teth is linked to Leo, to hearing, the left kidney, the activity of descen- 
dants, and the tribe of Issachar. Teth is also identified with primeval 
female energy, though as the symbol of the serpent Teth symbolizes organ- 
ic unity and the quality of prudence. Certain interpretations associate 
Teth the serpent with the staff of Moses which turns into a serpent, or 
with Mercury’s staff. 

Yod is associated with Virgo, is the sign for action, the left hand, 
health, and the tribe of Zebulon (these first six tribes were headed by the 
sons of Leah). As the sign of the hand Yod means fullness, but also the 
means to transform ideas into realities. 

Lamed is associated with Libra, intercourse, the gall bladder, the 
human activity of coition, and with the tribe of Benjamin (Rachel’s son). 
As the image of a goad or prod, Lamed is the sign used to prompt action. 
It therefore symbolizes directed energy which requires sacrifice and gains 
the esoteric valué of the sacrifice necessary to accomplish any action. 
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Nun is linked to Scorpio; the sense of smell, the intestine, the activity 
of death, and the tribe of Dan. As the sign of a fish, Nun symbolizes the 
fish’s capacity to survive in an environment hostile to humans and there- 
fore acquires the esoteric valué of the trait of reversibility. 

Samekh is linked to Sagittarius; to sleep, to the organ of the kivah 
(which may be the páncreas, though it is generally associated with rennet 
gland in cows and not usually used to refer to human organs), to the 
activity of travel, and the tribe of Naftali (these last two are the sons of 
RachePs handmaid, Bilhah). As the sign of a prop or support Samekh 
signifies elements which help or assist and thus comes to stand for the 
activity of ¡nterdependence. 

Ayin is associated with Capricorn, with anger, the liver, human govern- 
ment, and the tribe of Gad. As the image of the eye, Ayin is associated 
with perception and the power of metaphysical visión which provides fore- 
sight into the operations and concealed workings of events. 

Tsade is linked to Aquarius, to taste, the korkeban (which is the giz- 
zard in fowl and can be interpreted as the stomach in humans, though 
rarely used in this sense), to friends, and to the tribe of Asher (with Gad 
these are the two the sons of Leah’s handmaid Zilpah). As the fish hook, 
Tsade represents the means by which one world can penétrate another to 
take something from it. 

Qoph represents Pisces, laughter, the spleen, human enemies, and the 
tribe of Joseph (the other son of Rachel, Joseph is out of sequence in the 
symbolism of the Singles because he had been sent to Egypt). Since Qoph 
literally means the back of the head from which one cannot see it becomes 
the sign of inner sight, rather than the visión bf those things which can be 
grasped directly. 

While the letters have very distinct functions within the three divisions 
they also have a logical relation in the sequence of the alphabet. In one 
such analysis, Johann Reuchlin unsystematically blends the exoteric valúes 
indicated by the letters’ ñames (such as beth=house) with other esoteric 
meanings. In Reuchlin’s interpretation Aleph is the letter, or Rule, and 
Beth is the house but Gimel takes on the valué of retribution in a cycle of 
initiatory, stable and then reversed energy. Reuchlin uses the traditional 
valué for Daleth, which is the door, and interprets He as the exclamation 
Behold, a valué cióse to the sound of its pronunciation, but without 
semantic substance. Since He has no word valué, this was a common 
enough interpretation, but by emphasizing its place in the sequence with 
Daleth, it becomes related to the idea of a passage through a door or gate. 
For Vau and Zayin, Reuchlin used the conventional valúes associated with 
their ñames — a bent hook or nail and a weapon. Though Vau has little 
impact on the narrative of sequence Reuchlin spells out, Zayin anticipates 
Cheth, which becomes terror in his system. Teth and Yod are causally 
related: Teth represents a slipping downward from which one can be 
rescued by Yod in a confession of praise. Kaph is interpreted, again 
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conventionally, as the palm of a hand but Lamed Reuchlin transforms into 
the sign of teaching, without connecting it to the surrounding valúes. Mem 
has the standard valué of water but Nun is the son, more broadly inter- 
preted as the category of filial position. This suggests a Christian associa- 
tion, since the conventional interpretation of Nun is as both the word for 
and the image of the fish with Christ the Son. To Samekh he granted an 
abstract valué, that of placing or positioning, without elaborating on the 
significance of this either sequentially or symbolically. Ayin retains its 
valué as an eye. Pe as a mouth, though Tsade acquires the enigmatic and 
oblique valué of the sign for the sides of things. Qoph is a turning, or Cir¬ 
cuit, while Resh is the image of neediness. Here Shin has its valué as a 
tooth or teeth, and Tau, quite prosaically, is the sign for a sign. What is 
peculiar in Reuchlin’s analysis is both its idiosyncracy and its interweaving 
of abstract and concrete valúes. The letters whose ñames carried strong 
semantic valué were not even interpreted metaphorically, be allowed to stay 
within the web of abstract interpretation. It is as though Reuchlin were 
stretching the interpretive parameters as far as possible, but was con- 
strained by conventions attached to the vocabulary for which he could not 
manage a metaphoric valúation. The interpretation does not succeed in 
producing either narrative or symbolic unity, and displays the difficulty of 
attempting an innovative versión of a highly traditional system. 11 

While such valúes and systemic relations are spelled out briefly in the 
Sefir Yetzirah the aspects of the Kabbalah which pertain to alphabet sym- 
bolism are not in any way exhausted by these listings. There remains the 
entire complex realm of alphabetic manipulation first through the elabó¬ 
rate patterns of letter permutations and then through the three activities 
of gematria , notarikon , and temurah - or, weighing or calculating, cipher- 
ing by taking a word as an acrostic, and transforming or substituting the 
sequence of letters. Precise formulae for these activities as well as 
a description of the conditions for their application were described in 
detail by Abulafia in the 12th century and Isaac Luria in the 16th; their 
methods were used by kabbalists from that point onward, often with little 
alteration. 

The most sacred permutations were those which employed the letters 
of the Divine Ñame, YHWH, but there were many other formulae as well. 
Abulafia associated each letter of the alphabet with a part of the body and 
instructed that both should be meditated on simultaneously since 
rearrangement would have bad effects on the health. The kabbalist was 
cautioned not to medítate too soon after intellectual study and to clear the 
mind through ritual bathing, fasting and abstinence. Abulafia also pre¬ 
pared the novice for the effects which would be brought on by the medita- 
tions: After much movement and concentration on the letters the hair on 
your head will stand on end ... your blood will begin to víbrate ... and all 
your body will begin to tremble, and a shuddering will fall on all your 
limbs, and ... you will feel an additional spirit within your body ... like 
fragrant oil, anointing you from head to foot.’ 12 
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Chart showing gematrial valúes 
of the Hebrew letters (Aryeh 
Kaplan, Sefir Yetzirah) 


Prescribing specific patterns for the permutation of the letters of the 
alphabet, especially in combination with the letters of the 
Tetragrammaton, A bula fia’s was one of the first of many such formula 
books. The fundamental system of permutation in all of these involved the 
231 gates, or pairs of letters of the Hebrew alphabet. 13 The patterns of 
permutation increased in difficulty as one ascended the Gates to achieve a 
perfect coordination in which the body, mind and flesh would correspond 
to the spirit of the letters and one would in fact become the Torah itself. 
Abulafia described the activity of ‘gazing into the Chariot’ by which he 
meant the letters of God’s ñame arranged in the shape of the chariot or 
throne which had been a central image of Mekabah mysticism. The most 
important aspect of meditation was to ‘surrender the sense* of a passage 
in the Torah; this could be achieved by repetition, or through permutation 
of the letters in the passage through systematic combinations. Another 
meditation involved permuting the Tetragrammaton with the five vocalic 
sounds while envisioning a movement through the centers of the body: the 
head fire, the belly water, the chest or heart the center of air. Abulafia also 
cautioned that the student would encounter difficulties and obstacles; 
there were figures called ‘withholders* which could interfere with concen¬ 
traron; each student had to learn to recognize these and overeóme them. 
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Some of the particulars recommended by Abulafia contributed to the 
aura of magic surrounding Kabbalah: the best hour for meditative permu- 
tations (known as tzeruf) was midnight. The meditator was to light many 
candles, wear phylacteries and a prayer shawl, and write out the permuta- 
tions of the alphabet with ever increasing speed. The resulting ecstatic 
State accompanied by the desire of the soul to leave the body could be so 
powerful that there was even the possibility of death. At the peak of ecsta¬ 
tic experience there would be a rush of unintelligible language and the 
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Twelve zodiacal houses and the 
spheres from earth to heaven, 
from The Book of Razie! com- 
posed in the 14th century 


kabbalist had to envision a surrounding circle of angels who could help to 
decipher the divine message. It was the sheer forcé of the letters themselves 
which brought forth the meaning, since the only link between the Sephirot 
of non-verbal Wisdom and verbal Intelligence was through the letters of 
the alphabet. 

In addition to the rituals of permutation, the methods of notarikon, 
gematria and temurah were systematically applied. An example of such 
practice is the kabbalistic analysis of the Torah as the Symbol of the heart 
of creation. This symbol is derived in two stages, first from the fact that 
since Beth is the first letter of the first word of Génesis (‘Bereshit 5 ) and 
Lamed the final letter of the last word in Deuteronomy (‘Yisrael 5 ), they 
form the beginning and endpoint of the Torah. Second the letters Lamed 
and Beth were combined independently (LV) to spell the word for heart. 
Such cipher readings were common - as were gematrial calculations. 

The bases of gematria were the numerical valúes of the letters assigned 
to the alphabet according to their sequence. The letters from Aleph to 
Teth had valúes from one to nine. Yod to Tsade ten to ninety, and Qoph to 
the end of a sequence which added the altérnate forms of Hebrew letters 
Kaph, Mem, Nun, Pe and Tau had valúes from one hundred to nine hun- 
dred. Adding the valúes of individual letters produced the valué of any 
individual word or phrase. There are several relations established by thé 
gematrial valúes of the opening and closing words of the Torah: Bereshit 
also has the gematrial valué of 913, equivalent to the valué of the phrase 
‘He created the law, 5 granting it a double meaning. The gematrial valué of 
Yisrael is 541, which, added to 913 equals 1454. The valué of the ñame 
Adam Kadmon tallied to one more than this (1455) thus showing that he 
encompassed all scriptural knowledge within his supernal body. 14 

Preoccupation with the frequency and pattern of letters in the Torah, 
and in specific passages, was an inexhaustible source of kabbalistic inter¬ 
pretaron. Baal Shem Tov, an early Hassidic Rabbi, stated that the quantity 
of each letter in the Torah had been set in advance, existing at first in a 
State of chaos, which God had put into an order which granted them one 
sense. However, the original quantities could be calculated and interpreted 
in studying the Torah as a means of understanding the fixed and essential 
character of God. The letters of the Torah could also be interpreted as a 
continual sexual embrace between the masculine energy of God and the 
feminine Shekhinah so that the entire text was granted an erotic charge. 
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In another example of gematrial analysis a passage from Génesis was 
interpreted as the foretelling of the coming of the Messiah. The passage 
reads, ‘The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, ñor a lawgiver from 
between his feet, until Shiloh come;’ the last phrase (in Hebrew IBA 
ShILH) translates in Gematria into the number 358; the number 358 is 
also the Gematria equivalent of the word Messiah (when spelled 
in Hebrew as MShICh). This same number was associated with the 
serpent of Moses (NChSh) and thus Christian kabbalists were able to 
link the staff of Moses, transformed into a serpent and back, into the 
image of Christ on the cross (which was signified by the letter Tau, 
linked to the staff) since they interpreted the Hebrew word for Messiah 
to mean Christ. 15 In one very simple example of a notarikon acrostic 
reading cited by Reuchlin, a book written about the commutation of let- 
ters as a kabbalistic practice was given the title The Garden , which in 
Hebrew is spelled with GNTh - the three letters which denote Gematria, 
Notarikon, and Themurah, the three methods of alphabet 
manipularon. 16 

Finally, each letter of the Hebrew alphabet was considered.to be con- 
nected to an ángel. Each time the letter was used the ángel was invoked 
and the group of letters in a word would cali up a corresponding group. 
The angels inhabited a celestial sphere in a space between the realm of 
the Sephirot and that of the Alphabet which was also referred to as the 
realm of speech. The stars in this realm formed a link between the realm 
of the Throne above, the intermedíate Sephirot, and the realm of 
Creation below and were visible in the stars. Since there was a prohibi- 
tion against the production of graven images in Judaic culture, it was not 
permitted to make picturés of the constellations or of the angels and their 
configurations. Only schematic tracing in diagrams of the connections 
between stars was allowed, and thus the study of angelology results in the 
production of the celestial alphabets which correspond in turn to the let¬ 
ters of the Hebrew alphabet. 

Kabbalistic meditations flourished between the 13th and 16th cen- 
turies, but by the 18th these had largely disappeared either through fear, 
lack of interest or discreditation. The forcé of more rational interpretive 
practices imposed themselves on mainstream rabbinic culture, and the 
process of scriptural analysis opposed the ecstatic meditation on the 
Ñame which had been essential to the Kabbalah. 

Nonetheless, the kabbalistic tradition continúes to have its adherents, 
even if the structure of the meditative practices has modified, losing some 
of its quality of medieval incantation to more somber spiritual investig- 
ation. Contemporary believers are profoundly devout. Some, like Rabbi 
Yitzchak Ginsburg, follow the teachings of the founder of the Hassidic 
sect, Rabbi Yisrael Ba’al Shem Tov, in a serious investigation of Jewish 
thought as embodied in the letters. Others, like Ben Shahn, have 
reworked Kabbalistic symbolism as a fundamental mythic structure of 
Jewish tradition. 
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Rabbi Ginsburg’s work, The Alef-Bait , expresses the awe and wonder 
which all believers experience in the presence of the letters. He cites a 
famous text by Ba’al Shem Tov, who exhorts the practicing Jew to malee of 
daily life a continual practice of devotion, one in which ‘Your way shall 
ever be in the presence of G-d.’ In such a condition, each of the letters 
which pass one’s lips are ascendant and unite with each other, carrying 
with them the full glory of their three powers: the power of World, of 
Souls and of Divinity. The letters live their own independent existence, 
connecting to become words and then joining "in true unification with the 
Divinity.’ Thus every attempt should be made to join one’s soul to the let¬ 
ters at every utterance so that it too might rise to join with the Divine 
God. Through such practices, one could intensify one’s awareness of 
the power of God and Divine presence in every moment of thought, 155 
speech or action, and thus increase one’s wisdom through faith and spiri- "" 

tual practice. 

More specifically, the Hassidim identify three Creative powers for each 
letter of the alphabet: energy, life and light. The letters are thus building 
blocks in both a cosmic and almost literal, physical sense of all reality. 

They are, as Ginsburg says, ‘the inner life-pulse permeating the universe as 
a whole and each of its individual creatures (“pulsing” every created being, 
instantaneously, into and out of existence); and as the channels which 
direct the influx of Divine revelation into created consciousness .’ 17 Letters 
form words, but are above all, Light, the very State and condition of join¬ 
ing with the Divine as emanation from and return to that source. The 
Hassidim stress that the word for letter in Hebrew ‘also means “sign” or 
"wonder.” ’ And that the term ‘wonder’ must always be granted the valué 
of Divine light, than which nothing is greater. As a cosmological System, 
belief in the letters as the fundamental elements allows that the most mun- 
dane transactions of quotidian existence are themselves permeated with 
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sublime valué in each and every instance of utterance or writing because 
the alphabet is inextricably bound to the Divine Being as its expression 
and its essence. 

One of the most vividly mythic versions of kabbalistic imagery is told 
by Ben Shahn in his versión of The Alphabet of Creation, an Ancient 
Legend from the Zohar , first published in 1954. 18 Shahn’s tale anthropo- 
morphizes the letters, giving each an individual character and role to play. 
He begins by stating that all twenty-two letters originated in the crown of 
God, where they were engraved with a pen of flowing fire. There were 
twenty-two generations before the creation of the world, one for each of 
the letters. And each one begged that the world be brought into being 
through its power and symbolic valué. In Shahn’s account, the letters 
appear in reverse order, as if each one’s rejection pavés the way for the 
appearance of the next. Thus tau appears first, asking, as each letter after 
does, that the world be brought into being through him. God refuses, 
saying that tau would later serve as a sign of death upon the foreheads of 
men. As each letter appeared, it gave its reasons for believing in its appro- 
priateness as the foundation for creation while God gave the reason for 
refusing to use it as the basis of creation: shin argued that it was the first 
letter of one of the ñames of the lord, shaddi , but God countered that it 
was also the first letter of the word for falsehood in Hebrew; resh stated 
that the word rahum meant ‘merciful, 5 but God pointed out that it was 
initiated the word for evil; koph began the word for kodesh , or Holy One, 
but also for a curse and so on through the entire alphabet. As God reached 
the end, which was in fact the beginning of the alphabet, he carne to gimel 
which was the first letter of both the words for ‘great 5 and ‘retribution, 5 
and then passed on to beth. Beth had no negative attributes, beth was 
associated with baruch the first word in prayer meaning ‘blessed is the 
lord, 5 and bereshit , meaning ‘in the beginning, 5 again, the first words of 
Génesis. But the Lord passed over beth> in spite of the many virtues of the 
letter, and instead put aleph in its place because aleph made no claims at 
all for virtue or goodness or strength, and thus by modesty and humility 
won first place in both the Decalogue and the alphabet. 

For both Shahn and Ginsburgh the alphabet is real and symbolic, a 
mystical essence and a material means of access to the structure of Divine 
light, power and wisdom. 


The Kabbalistic Creation of a Golem 

The concept of the golem evolved directly out of the teachings of the 
Sefir Yetzirah . The word means ‘shapeless matter, 5 but specifically indi- 
cates a human figure formed from clay and brought to life through the 
incantation of magical, kabbalistic permutations. Interpretations of the 
literal or symbolic valué of the golem vary, with many authorities willing 
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only to lend credibility to the creation of a spiritual figure, not an actual 
living being. The earliest mentions of the golem - in passing in the Oíd 
Testament and then more frequently in 5th- and 6th-century writings - 
sometimes confound the figure with the stage of creation in which a 
human being exists but does not yet possess a soul. At one time, the myth 
of the golem was taken so seriously that it was debated whether or not 
golems could be included in a minyan , the minimum number of men con- 
sidered necessary for certain Jewish rituals to be performed, such as a bur- 
ial. Myths of the golem flourished particularly in Northern European kab- 
balistic tradition up to their peak in the 16th century and resurfaced in 
early 20th-century Germán expressionist films and plays. 19 

The myth of the golem had an early practitioner in the 13th-century 
scholar Rabbi Eliezar Rokeach, or Eleazar of Worms. In his book The 
Depths of the Xmg, Eleazar provided several techniques for the construc- 
tion of a golem. First of all, the novice must never attempt to make a 
golem alone, but should work with one or two colleagues, all of whom 
must purify themselves before starting. Together they must dig virgin soil 
and mix it with puré spring water taken directly from ground, since plac- 
ing the water in a vessel of any kind would cause it to lose its purity and 
thus its power. Once the clay was mixed, it should be formed in the shape 
of a human figure, and over this figure a sequence of letter combinations 
must be pronounced. Any errors in pronunciation would result in failure 
of the project, but if the sequences were pronounced correctly, the golem 
would come to Ufe. Eleazar stated that combinations of letters in the first 
half of the alphabet would anímate the golem, while those from the latter 
half would deactivate it. In another place, Eleazar suggested that the clay 
could merely be spread out and that the form of the golem would emerge 
on its own, as a result of the permutations. One other passage suggests 
that engraving the letters ‘Emet,* or ‘Truth* on the forehead of the golem 
would bring it to life, with the advantage that effacing the first letter trans- 
formed the word into ‘Met’ or ‘Dead* which would deactivate the golem. 
In keeping with the kabbalistic tradition, it was believed that recitation of 
the letters of the alphabet would bring about a direct infusión of wisdom 
into the figure formed in the clay. 

The golem concept flourished in France, and then in select areas of 
Western Europe, rather than in the Spanish regions from which the central 
kabbalistic tradition had sprung. By the late 15th century, the texts 
describing the creation of a golem had been translated into Latín, render- 
ing them available to Christian kabbalists. The most renowned and 
remarkable tales of the invention of a golem were those associated with 
16th-century Prague in the figures of Rabbi Eliahu Chelem and Rabbi 
Judah Loew. The source for tales of the former come from a text by two 
Christians, but the accounts of Rabbi Loew’s successful experiments were 
told by Chayim Bloch in the early part of the 20th century. 20 These stories 
recount explicit details of the golem’s invention, limitations, and useful- 
ness in combating the attempts of the Christian community to persecute 



the Jews through false accusations or deceptive misdeeds: the powers of 
the golem are carefully subordinated to the aim of preserving the Jewish 
community. 

Most kabbalists, even one as involved with ecstatic practice as 
Abula fia, refrained from endorsing belief in the golem as a literal creation. 
The practices he described were more clearly focused on the kabbalist’s 
own body, and on forming a clear mental image of a body which existed as 
a spiritual double and was created through a meditation on the sequence 
of the alphabet which replayed the process of creation. Though he also 
provided recipes for the making of a creature, Abulafia considered the 
golem a symbolic creation which was the culmination of meditative expe- 
rience. In the making of a golem, as in all kabbalistic practices, the funda¬ 
mental role of the alphabet was as a proof of the existence of God. 
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RATIONALIZING THE ALPHABET: CONSTRUCTION, 
REAL CHARACTER AND PHILOSOPHICAL LANGUAGES 
IN THE RENAISSANCE 


The invention oí printing in the middle oí the 15th century had profound 
effects on both the visual appearance oí written forms and on the social 
functions which differentiated applications oí writing. But the attitudes 
towards the alphabet which emerged between the first publications oí 
Johann Gutenberg around 1454 and the establishment oí the French and 
British Academies in the 1660s prefiguring the Enlightenment are not lim- 
ited to the effects of printing. 

In the 15th century, the publication of the Hermetic corpus had rein- 
forced the authority of alchemy, grounding it in the supposed antiquity of 
these works. The additional influences of the kabbalistic doctrine of ema- 
nation and the Neo-Platonist concept of transcendence, all combined in 
the early Renaissance to produce a cosmological view of the world. Highly 
structured, rigidly hierarchical, and considered the manifestation of divine 
mystery and power, the cosmological model was modified considerably in 
the 16th and 17th centuries. By the early 1600s the Corpus Hermeticum 
had been reevaluated and its origins dated to the 3rd and 4th centuries of 
the Christian era. The historical perspective provided by this realization 
was in turn part of a larger set of intellectual changes prefiguring the end 
of the Renaissance era: events in human history began to be placed within 
a chronologically linear framework and the disciplines of science and the- 
ology in their more modern form displaced the cosmological and alchemi- 
cal models which had held sway earlier. By the late 17th century, the con¬ 
ceptual basis of knowledge had been transformed from the Áristotelian 
logic which had prevailed among medieval scholastics to a methodology 
grounded in an unquestioned faith in human reason. Though traces of 
Hermeticism, kabbalistic thought and mysticism persisted they no longer 
determined the mainstream of intellectual or religious activity. 

íDuotr tú autáfltt fcautottatút in 

Johann Gutenberg, a line from Alphabetic writing participated in many aspects of Renaissance 

the42-line bible, Mainz, 1454 thought, and in areas as diverse as philosophy, linguistics, and occult 

Sciences as well as in penmanship, printing and design, the alphabet 
functioned as an Índex to the various changes in intellectual currents 
which occurred in the Renaissance. 
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The Rationalization of the Alphabet 

The conventional wisdom that the invention of printing brought about 
the standardizaron of alphabetic wríting is essentially true, though it 
must be qualified by the recognition that writing continued to diversify ¡ n 
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form as its functions became specialized. The printed word was only one 
area of the wider spectrum of written forms produced in the Renaissance 
period. Just as in the Middle Ages the traditions of inscriptional letters 
based on stone carving had persisted alongside the development of highly 
differentiated hands for the production of manuscript texts, or for use in 
written documents within the arena of secular activity, so in the 
Renaissance these traditions were reinterpreted according to the needs of 
the various areas of human activity served by written language. 

Generally speaking, the production of books through the new process 
of printing displaced the activity of manuscript copying and the first type- 
faces designed for this purpose were, by and large, based on Scripts devel- 
oped in manuscript form. The long tradition of reinterpreting the Román 
square capitals from Imperial inscriptions was also given a unique revival 
in the Renaissance manía for constructed alphabets, the submission of 
alphabetic form to elaborately systematic rationalization. These designs 
sometimes returned to the médium of the stone carver and sometimes 
serving as the basis of printing types or decorative initial blocks. 
Meanwhile, the activity of handwriting per se became the specialized 
domain of writing masters whose virtuosity was displayed in published 
manuals advertising the skills required for production of charters, court 
documents, legal, financial and business records - all of which were pro¬ 
duced by hand well into the 19th century. 

Typefaces based on late medieval script forms were cut in the first fifty 
years of printing^ existence in Germany, France, Italy and England, the 
period known as the incunabula era of print. Some of these first efforts in 
the new médium became the basis of typeforms still in use in the late 20th 
century, though modified to suit later technologies such as photomechani- 
cal reproduction or electronic typesetting. The blackletter designs cut by 
Gutenberg, for instance, were employed until the 19th century in 
Germany. But other early typefaces reflected a late medieval sensibility 
which subsequently fell from fashion and there are several early type styles 
which are as remóte and unfamiliar to modern eyes as are the jmanuscript 
letters on which they were based. For instance William Caxton’s types, the 
first cut in England, were based on an English blackletter which had a 
cruder visual form than the humanistic book scripts which ultimately 
determined the aesthetic standards of printing types. The difficulty and 
laboriousness of producing typefaces worked against the proliferation of a 
wide variety of sizes and styles, though as the number of trained punch- 
cutters, printers and designers grew the range of available faces multiplied 
in proportion to their numbers. It is estimated that between 8 and 10 mil- 
lion volumes were produced by 1500, less than fifty years after the first use 
of moveable type to print a book. 1 

The first types were designed in Mainz, Germany, by Johann 
Gutenberg and used in his initial publication, referred to as the 42-line 
bible, which was completed around 1456. In point of fact, Gutenberg’s 
‘invention* consisted in large part of the design of a device for casting indi- 
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vidual letters in variable sized metal units which could in turn be recom- 
bined in an infinite array of sequences - the mechanical basis of printing. 
The actual concept of printing letters from a relief surface had been in 
existence for centuries in both China and the West, though in Europe the 
applications of this technology had largely been confined to the produc- 
tion of stamped bindings for books. Gutenberg’s radical breakthrough in 
production methods netted him very little gain: he was bankrupted 
through a complex of circumstances and though celebrated by posterity, 
suffered considerably in his lifetime from poor business choices and unfor- 
tunate partnerships. 

Printing spread rapidly in Europe with the technology disseminating 
from the Germán center, at first through individuáis and then through the 
emergence of a full-blown profession. Conrad Sweynheym and Arnold 
Pannartz, for instance, two itinerant printers who had gained their exper- 
tise from Gutenberg, helped spread the invention, modifying both the 
forms and the substance of printed books to meet the needs of various 
communities. Establishing themselves near Subiaco in Italy, Sweynheym 
and Pannartz designed a typeface based on the humanistic script which 
had been developed in the scriptorium of the monastery there. By the end 
of the 15th century not only had a significant number of books been pro- 
duced, but various genres had become established: the pocket-sized edi- 
tion, the illustrated book, the vernacular text and so forth, 

The proliferation of type styles which accompanied the spread of 
printing reflected both local styles and tastes and the desire of the new 
profession to serve a varied clientéle. The specimen sheets of the Germán 
printer Ehrhardt Ratdolt produced in 1486 - some thirty years after 
Gutenberg’s first publicación - provide some sense of the range of types 
available in a single printer’s establishment, though it should be kept in 
mind that Ratdolt was printing in Venice, a major center of typographic 
activity and calligraphic tradition. While the persistence of the writing 
styles from earlier manuscript traditions are clear in the adaptations to 
printing types, the page designs became more insistently linear and regu- 
larized owing to the mechanical demands of the print médium. It took 
nearly a century and a half before the designers of text fonts used in print¬ 
ing conceptualized their designs independently of the manuscript tradition 
which had offered such striking models to the first generations of printers, 
while the increased variety in titling and decorative faces, largely used for 
advertising, was a development of the 19th century, 

In the realm of titling types, majuscules or capitals this history is dis- 
tinctly different. While text types took their visual form from manuscript 
faces, the development of capital letters returned to the tradition of 
Román capitals. But rather than literally copying the forms which at that 
mid-15th century period existed about them in great numbers on the clas- 
sical monuments scattered throughout Western Europe, the Renaissance 
theorists of letter design reconceptualized the forms of these letters 
through a process of elabórate, highly rationalized construction. The basis 
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Geoffrey Tory's constructed 'A' 
with compass image, 
Champfleury, 1529 



Geoffrey Tory's constructed T 
and %' based on human propor- 
tlons; Champfleury, 1529 



Geoffrey Tory's constructed 'O' 
based on human proportlons; 
Champfleury, 1529 


of all of these constructions was the mistaken notion that the Román 
forms had resulted from a mechanical production based on the circle and 
the square, the two geometric figures considered to be most harmoniously 
proportioned (barring the golden mean, which, oddly enough, was never 
pressed into Service as the basis of letter forms). On the basis of this mis- 
conception designers, geometers, artists and printers designed versions of 
the Román capitals throughout the period of the high Renaissance which 
were based on elabórate theoretical models. 

The first known treatise on constructed letters is the work of Felice 
Feliciano (at least one treatise on constructed Gothic initials exists, but its 
dates are unclear, and it may well have been a treatment from this later 
period), but the first printed versión of a constructed alphabet was pro- 
duced iri 1480. Authored by Damiano da Moyle of Parma, this work had 
fallen into obscurity until its rediscovery and publication by Stanley 
Morison in thel920s. Feliciano and da Moyle both exhibir the features 
which were conspicuous elements of constructed alphabets through the 
end of the 16th century: the use of the compass and square, the establish- 
ment of a set of proportions for the width of the major strokes, and the 
careful discussion of the process by which letters should be derived 
through application of their method. Each designer had an individual 
opinión on a whole number of points: the relative sturdiness or delicacy of 
the basis strokes, of the amount of subtlety to be invested in the construc- 
tion of the tail of the *R’ or the ‘Q,’ and the axis of emphasis on which 
thin and thick variations of Une in the ‘O* should be oriented from the 
perpendicular and so forth. Peculiar exaggerations of letter forms resulted 
from an insistence on the theoretical propositions: in the work of 
Feliciano, for example, the ‘Z’ and ‘D’ become extremely wide in order to 
fill out the proportions of a perfect square. 

Constructed alphabets were designed by such figures as the well- 
known and much admired geometer, Fra Lúea de Pacioli, whose designs, 
possibly developed in consultation with Leonardo da Vinci, were pub- 
lished in 1509, and a whole raft of other mathematicians, writing masters, 
and printers. Foremost among these were Albrecht Dürer and Geoffrey 
Tory, whose major treatises on letter formation were published within the 
same decade. The widely contrasting sensibilities of the two men are 
immediately apparent in the contrast of their systematization of letter 
design. Dürer’s 1535 On the Just Shaping of Letters is a mechanical 
treatise with a rigorous aesthetic purpose while Tory’s Champfleury com¬ 
bines cosmological and mystical insights with his humanistically tempered 
diagrams. 

Dürer’s work is remarkable for its use of method for its own sake. The 
letter forms he designed, like the diagrams he created through his own 
peculiar adaptation of Italian theories of perspective, were idiosyncratic. 
What he had grasped in his visits to Italy in the 1490s and early 1500s was 
that method was a conceptual tool, but the clear understanding of its 
mechanics never formed a solid basis for his work. His use of circles, grids, 
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Geoffrey Tory, Combination of 
M'and 'O/ Champfleury, 1529 


LHOMME LETRE 



Champfleury, 1529 



Geoffrey Tory's 'QU' the affec- 
tionate pair, Champfleury, 1529 


or proportional systems often seems arbitrary - as was often the case 
within the works of Italian designers of constructed letters. In many 
instances the schematic Unes seem to have been added after the drawn 
construction rather than having used it to actually generate the letters. But 
Dürer’s application of method shared the infatuation with the production 
of form through rational method of his Italian contemporaries. But the 
proof of his engagement with method for its own salce was in his peculiar 
application of the theories of construction to the design of a blackletter 
face based on the penned forms of a manuscript hand. The forms of these 
letters, generated from the gestures of a scribe’s writing movements, had 
no relation whatsoever to the mechanical principies ascribed to the inven- 
tion of Román capitals. Yet Dürer obligingly created a constructed form of 
this blackletter alphabet in accord with precisely these same mechanical 
principies. 

The work of Geoffrey Tory, the preeminent French printer of the early 
16th century, incorporated the cosmological synthesis particular to early 
Renaissance scholars. Tory used his studies of the letters as the means to 
intégrate classical and mystical knowledge, drawing on Neo-Pythagorean 
and Neo-Platonic symbolism. For instance, Tory used a theory of propor- 
tions derived from the human figure as the basis of his designs, mapping 
the body óf a man into the grid on which he based his majuscules - a 
quintessentially humanistic, early Renaissance idea. But then he linked his 
structuring grid of proportions to systems of mythology and the Muses. 
Insisting that all the capital letters could be constructed from a combina¬ 
tion of the T and the ‘O* (the straight Une and the circle) Tory assigned to 
each of the ten units in his grid a different r Muse, adding Apollo’s as the 
tenth ñame to complete the set. These proportions also corresponded to 
the openings and intervals on the mythic ilute of Virgil, themselves each 
governed by a Muse, whilé the mouth and shaft of the ilute signified the T 
and the ‘O.’ Inserí bed within this system, the letters were inherently aes- 
thetic and symbolic. Tory termed these Attic letters and the sum total of 
twenty-three letters could be projected onto the human anatomy to show 
the perfection of its organization in relation to the system of the alphabet 
as seen in his image of Uhomme lettré . 

Tory made particular assessments of the characters of each of the let¬ 
ters as well, though his method was not systematic. He characterized the 
‘A’ for instance as ‘a symbol of the voice coming forth between two parts 
of the palate,’ an image which he felt was evident in its form. But he also 
asserted that the letter A was composed visually from images of the com- 
pass and straight edge, the fundamental tools of the geometer’s discipline. 
Tory’s imagination extended to explain such anomalies as the dispropor- 
tionate size of the letter Q, the only majuscule which did not fit within the 
space of the square. ‘Q,’ Tory explained, was unwilling to be parted from 
his ‘trusty comrade and brother U’ (or ‘V’ in Tory’s vocabulary, the U/V 
distinction still unmarked in this era) and therefore he ‘embraces him with 
his tail from below.’ 2 Finally, Tory was a repository of certain classical 
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Geoffrey Tory's Pythagorean 'Y', 
Champfíeury, 1529 


Geoffrey Tory, Pontifical capi- 
tals, Champfíeury, 1529 (Edward 
I. Strange, A Manual of 
Letteríng, London, 1898) 


traditions in new Renaissance form: the symbol of the ‘Y* long associated 
with Pythagoreanism, appeared in two forms in Tory’s work. In both cases 
the symbolic opposition of good and evil, virtue versus temptation, were 
visually projected onto the letter — at first emblematically through a set of 
symbols tied to the branches of the letter, making it into an emblematic 
image, and in the other case by using it as the basis of a visual narrative. 
Tory’s collection of information on letters did not end here; in the final 
section of the Champfíeury he published various alphabets: a set of letters 
used for Papal documents, a utopian alphabet he attributed to Thomas 
More and Chaldean, Persian and Greek letters among others. Compendia 
including the fantastic and the historical Systems on equal terms featured 
in the works of both earlier and later historians, though Tory’s visual pre- 
sentation was more elegant than most. 
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Decorative initial used in print- 
ing from Hans Holbein's Dance 
ofDeath designs 


Alphabet of nude figures, 
Martin Weygel, Munich, 1560 







1 66 



Italian woodcut initial used in 
printing, by Paulini, 1570 


Though the conviction that rational design was the best design would 
persist, especially in France, well into the 18th century and serve as a con- 
spicuous influence on the development of the so-called modern typefaces 
of Bodoni, Grandjean, Le Bé and others, Giovanni Cresci, who served as 
the official Vatican scribe between 1566 and 1572, rejected the myth of the 
circle and square, straight edge and compass, as the basic elements and 
instruments of letter design. Cresci had a sensitive eye, and his observation 
of the inscribed forms on the Román monuments aropnd him led to a far 
more nuanced production than that of his more rigorously theory-bound 
predecessors in the field of letter design. Though less mystical and cosmo- 
logical than Tory’s work, Cresci’s subtle combination of hand and eye 
with systematic method seems, in retrospect, more fully humanistic than 
the earlier application of systematic rationalization to the alphabet. 


Penmanship: Writing Masters and Manuals 

While printing became the prevalent method by which books were pro- 
duced by the end of the 15th century, the documents used in business, legal 
and financial transactions continued to be handwritten. The historian of 
calligraphy Donald Anderson has noted that as the medieval scribe disap- 
peared, the writing master and manual of penmanship emerged as if to fill 
the void. 3 While the letters of the alphabet were not accorded symbolic 
valué within these written displays of virtuoso skill, these documents 
occupied a distinct social niche by virtue of their visual form. The first 
writing manuals (as opposed to pattern books or specimen sheets) were 
published in the early 16th century, with Ludovico Vicentino degli 
Woodcut initial used in printing, Arrighi’s work of 1522 quickly followed by that of Giovannantonio 

Italian, early I6th century Tagliente in 1524 and Giovambattista Palatino in 1540. These three are 
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Woodcut initial used ¡n prínting, 
Lucas Killan, ABC Buchlein, 1632 
edltion engraved by Regina 
Hertlerin 



THeodor de Bry, 1595, Woodcut 
Initlals with Adam and Eve motif 
In the 'A' and Tetragrammaton 
in the 'B' 


considered the great penmen of the Renaissance and each is associated 
with a distinctly individual style of chancery cursive hand, but distin- 
guished writing masters emerged throughout Europe in the 16th century: 
Juan d’Yciar in Spain, Johann Neudorffer and Wolfgang Fugger in 
Germany, Daniel Smith in England, among others, and each was 
renowned for particular stylistic features. 

One of the most articúlate paeans to the virtue of scribal activity was 
produced at the dawn of the 16th century by Johannes Trithemius. A 
Benedictine monk, Trithemius defended manuscript production in his 
work In Praise of Scribes , arguing that parchment lasted longer than 
paper, that copied works looked better than printed ones, that copying 
was both educational and uplifting to the spirit, and that printing had in 
no way displaced the need for such individual productions. He himself 
wrote a clear humanistic hand and made copies of many manuscripts as 
well as acquiring a significant collection for his monastery. But he permit- 
ted his works, including In Praise of Scribes , to be printed arguing that 
they thus reached a wider audience. 

To advertise their skills, writing masters published their works, first 
through the laborious process of wood engraving.The complex flourishes 
and the grace of regular rhythmic design had to be translated into a rigid 
wood form which copied the writing master’s model. The success of these 
productions bespeaks the technical skill of engravers of the 16th century, 
but the task of publication was further aided by the invention of intaglio 
printing around 1570. The use of a burin, or sharp carving tool, to 
inscribe the surface of a metal píate was well suited to the reproduction of 
elabórate curves and decorative forms. In many cases, these published 
works bear the ñames of both the printer and the engraver, testimony to 
the part played by both in the production. The best of the work of these 
writing masters was in turn incorporated into designs of type, as in 
the case of Arrighi and Palatino and the types which bear their ñames. 
The use of these master works for design also carried over into initial 
letters, with the work of Juan d’Yciar, for instance, repeatedly translated 
from drawn form to carved blocks for reproduction. The designs of decor- 
ated letters proliferated in the Renaissance, mainly for use in the printing 
industry, but often derived from the complex drawings of artists. Hans 
Holbein’s initial capitals in the Dance ofDeath y with their explicit depic- 
tions of elements of this narrative, are one example of such production. 
Holbein’s letters, like those of many other famous designs, were recut 
and reproduced in many editions with varying degrees of accuracy and 
precisión. 

Manuals by distinguished writing masters served to publicize their 
work, to guarantee their reputations, and as the basis of exercises for stu- 
dents of the art who continué to copy the models of Palatino, Arrighi, 
Tagliente and others up to the present day. Such works as A Booke 
Containing Divers Sortes of Hands (1570) by John Baildon and John de 
Beauchesne, the first writing manual published in England, or Daniel 
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Palatino's first published book 
on penmanship-, Libro Nuovo, 
1540 



Italian mercantile hand from 
Palatino's Libro Nuovo, 1540 


Smith’s Copybook (1651) from almost a century later, were straightfor- 
ward compendia of script styles with only modest amounts oí decorativa 
display. Styles in writing changed with styles in other visual and decorative 
arts however, and the regular, rhythm of chancery hands which predomi- 
nated in the 15th and 16th centuries gave way to the play of ‘contradictory 
movements’ in the Mannerist period. 4 

By the 18th century, the work of writing masters was so elaborately 
decorative that its main motivation seemed to be to indulge in complex 
demonstrations of dazzling and almost ¡Ilegible skill. Many historiaos 
consider this the period of decay, rather than the supreme achievement, of 
the writing masters, whose technical abilities combined with the achieve- 
ments of the engravers to render their work mechanical and inhuman 
rather than the epitome of sensitive touch which some considered the basis 
of calligraphic perfection. On the rpore mundane level, however, the most 
practical of manuals still served as the source and standard for legible 
hands considered essential for business and legal transactions. Thus, into 
the 18th century, a work like Richard Ware’s The Youttg Clerk’s Assistant 
(1733) displayed its modest goals in its title as well as in its models of basic 
Scripts. 



Juan d'Yciar, riband letter 
design (Henry Shaw, Alphabets) 
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Juan d'Yciar woodcut ietter 
designs (Henry Shaw, Alphabets) 
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Jean de Beauchesne and John 
Baildon, A Booke Containirtg 
Divers Sortes of Hands, 1571 
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Flourish capitals typical of late 
Renaissance Germán penman- 
shíp 


Chrlstopher Weyle, Germán, 
early 18th century virtuoso pen- 
manship (redrawn by Shaw) 


Renaissance scribe at work f {Les 
Plus Beaux Types des Lettres, 
París) 
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Cryptography: the Swift Secret Messenger 


Cryptographic methods had been well known since antiquity. A 
process of letter substitution attributed to Caesar was the most common 
form of message coding practiced before the Renaissance. Invented sym- 
bols and strange corrupt forms of foreign alphabets had also been used in 
medieval codes, mainly in the practice of secret diplomacy. A number of 
esoteric alphabets were even considered the invention of Chariemagne, 
though the scholarship which supports this supposition is hardly substan- 
tial enough to contradict the fact of his illiteracy. In the 13th century, 
Roger Bacon had included suggestions for no less than seven methods of 
producing secret writing in his works, such as using letters from long dead 
languages, invented characters and signs to make clandestine codes. But in 
the Renaissance cryptography received a major Ímpetus from the work of 
Johannes Trithemius whose publications provided the foundation for pro- 
liferation of cryptographic works through the next two centuries. 


4 b c d e f g b i k l m n o p c¡ r f t tt x j z vt 


Secret alphabet attributed to 
Chariemagne 


Grid used to produce alphabetic 
code, Trithemius's versión. 
Steganographia , 1499 (1721 
edltion, Nuremberg) 


Aíphabetum frontale. 
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Spells used to cali upon 'angels' 
of Tríthemíus’s code, 
Steganographia, 1499 (1721 
edition, Nuremberg) 
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Cum has vel quaslibet alias aeceperit literas princeps aut a!r er 
cui mimmuir, in arte peritns fignQPororhieli$ cognito fe vertat ad 
Chorum (ubiipfePpiritus cumducibus &fervitoribus fuis moratur) 
faeiensomnia&fingulaqusearsipíarequirit. Deinde ípirirum voce 
Íubmiüa facilé vocee ut novit. 

Conjuratio 2. 

Dorothicl onear chameron vlyfeor maduíynpeony 
oriel nayr drufé mouayr Pameríon etro dumefon da* 
voricaho. Casraiel hayrno fabelronthon. 

Clavis fiP Senjus . 
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velabit ad aurem commifla. 


Tenor arcani. 
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While no systematic study of the relations between diplomacy, cryp- 
tography and specific political circumstances exists, there is sufficient evi- 
dence to suggest that the major role of secret writing was in the realm of 
struggles over power, military manoevers or behind the scenes political 
intrigues and conspiracies. 5 These works have a very different aim and 
sensibility from those of the alchemical texts which used ciphers to protect 
arcane knowledge from the vulgar and uninitiated. The cryptographic 
texts universally function as guides to the production and use of secret 
writing, though, as in the case of Trithemius’s work, they are sometimes 

so coded themselves that they require unravelling before providing useful 

¥ 

tools for the novice. 

Trithemius’s major works on cryptography were the peculiar and much 
misunderstood Steganographia , which first appeared in print in 1499, and 
Polygraphia y a more straightforward manual published in 1506. In the first 
work Trithemius stated that messages to be transmitted secretly could be 
carried by spirits which had themselves to be called' lipón by means of 
unintelligible conjurations. He then provided an exhaustive record of the 
various spells to be used to bring forth spirits - who had ñames which 

resembled those of the Hebrew angels. One such phrase read: Tarmersiel 

\ 

Anoyr Madrisel Ebrasothean Abrulges Itrasbiel Nadres Ormenu Itules 
Rabión Hamorphiel. > These invocations are themselves in code: taking 
every other letter results in the production of a Germán phrase instructing 
the reader to ‘take the first letter of every word.’ This process was then to 
be applied to the sentences which followed to reveal the substantive mes- 
sage. The messages Trithemius used for his examples were generally suited 
to military situations and involve calis to arms, assignations for flight and 
struggle. 
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Primas has figurando ipoftea pr*di£Us hoc modo • 173 



Thus the many ‘angels’ invoked in Steganographia were in fact messen- 
gers, but in the metaphoric sense that the spells for their conjuration were 
keys containing prescriptions of dififerent codes. Trithemius’s formulas 
involved such sophisticated patterns of substitution - some required a con- 
tinual mutation of the coding process so that the reader was to ‘take* the 
letters in varying patterns and sequences - that his prescriptions were con- 
sidered the bases even for modern cipher work. His language however was 
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Cipher dlsk attributed to 
Gíambattlsta Porta, late 16th 
century 


John Wilkins's 'double' 
alphabets, a code dlstinguished 
by using two types of letters !n 
the same message; The Secret 
and Swift Messenger, 1642 


completely obfuscating, and the phrases invoking spirits led to his being 
accused of conjuring and trafficking with demons. Somewhat 
chastened by harsh criticism, Trithemiuss Polygraphia presented the 
procedures for coding in less arcane language, but his image as a conjurer 
persisted for generations. 6 Many of his contemporaries actually refused to 
read Steganographia for fear of its maleficent influence and copies of the 
book were burnt by church officials leading the Spanish inquisition. 


The Secret and Swift Idíffenger. 
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Other cryptographers were more visually imaginative than Trithemius, 
who limited himself to alphabetic substitutions, though not more sophisti- 
cated in the actual mechanics of code production. Of the many texts pro- 
duced on cryptography in the 16th and 17th centuries, those of 
Giambattista della Porta and Gustavus Selenus are among the most 
renowned. Portad publication of 1563, De furtivis literarum notis vulgo 
zypheris libri quinqué (Five Books on Secret Letter Signs - in the 
Vernacular ; Ciphers) contained several novel innovations. Among these 
were ciphers which substituted an arbitrary but systematic set of symbols 
for the letters of the alphabet. Messages produced in this code had the 
bizarre form of unknown writing, and obviously the recipient had to have 
the key to the code to facilitate deciphermerit. De furtivis also contained 
codes made by a process of dislocating the letters in a message from their 
linear sequence, so that the spatial attributes of a grid participated in the 
code, sometimes through such elabórate distributions that both encipher- 
ment and decipherment were fraught with errors even in Porta’s examples. 
Porta made use of other inventions, among them a cipher disk whose 
rotating wheels could be used to determine the substitutions of letters or 
for efficient deciphering. Cryptomenytices et Cryptographiae published in 
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Method of translatíng alpha- 
betlc sequence Into polnts as the 
basls of diagrams In code; John 
Wllklns* The Secretand Swift 
Messenger, 1642 


1624 by Selenus (pen ñame of Duke August of Braunschweig and 
Lunenberg) presented a summary of knowledge on cryptography based on 
the holdings in the Duke’s own extensive collection. Porta and Selenus 
acknowledged their debt to Trithemius as did Blaise de Vigenere, author 
of Traicté des Chiffres (1586), John Wilkins in Mercury: the Swift and 
Secret Messenger (1642), and Gaspar Schott in Schola steganographica 
(1655), 

While these works all contained various prescriptions for codes or 
ciphers, none surpassed Trithemius in his fundamental grasp of the con¬ 
ceptual basis of cryptography. Descriptive imagination was not lacking, 
however: Schott suggested that images and messages could be carried in 
the air in the same way images are carried in a mirror; these in turn could 
be impressed on a recipient within a 24 hour period, after which they 
would, presumably, fade. These later scholars were not without insight 
into Trithemius’s limitations. Schott criticized one of his predecessor’s 
schemes which proposed the use of two magnetized needles, each within a 
circular frame with the alphabet on its rim, whose movements could sup- 
posedly be coordinated with each other across a physical distance so that 
a message spelled on one could be read in the movements of the other, 
Schott pointed out that this procedure would never work in actuality since 
the magnets could not be linked in this way. 

The works of these authors often combined their cryptographic studies 
with other aspects of the function or history of written languáge, 
Trithemius, for instance, included a brief history of written forms in his 
Polygraphia , tracing its invention from the age of Mercury and reproduc- 
ing supposedly secret alphabets attributed to the Normans, ancient Franks 
and a monk, Otfrid, of Weissenberg. 7 Many proposals for schemes of 
cryptographic writing hardly, if ever, led to production of actual docu- 
ments. 

Wilkins, for instance, suggested using the musical notes and staff lines 
as an alphabetic code and laid óut the particulars in his work, but no 
instance of its use has ever surfaced in written form. Wilkins was particu- 
larly thorough as well as inventive: he anthologized instances of the use of 
smoke signáis, sign language and cryptograms using string, knots, sticks 
and even geometric figures whose coordinates could be mapped onto an 
alphabetic grid to produce sense. Published in 1641, Wilkins *s ideas and 
suggestions seem to have been pressed into actual service in the secret 
Communications used in diplomatic circles during Oliver CromwelPs 
political struggles. 8 

Perhaps the most interesting aspect of the Renaissance fascination with 
cryptography was not the novelty of inventions for ciphers or codes but 
the realization that language was susceptible to abstract manipulation as 
information. While the earliest codes were, in point of fact, literal , that is, 
they made use of a transposition and exchange of letters, later Systems of 
code began to evolve an epistemological structure in which the relations 
between human knowledge and language were explored. In the work of 
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Wilkins, the realm oí cryptographic studies verged on the linguistic inves- 
tigation which in turn inspired the production oí several schemes for a 
universal language. 

All oí these involved codes in the transformation oí linguistic informa- 
tion into a schematic structure, but the enterprise was conceived on stark- 
ly different intellectual premises than were the cryptographic methods 
used to construct secret messages. 


Common Writing, Real Character, and the Arca Glottotactica 

Attitudes towards language evolved in the Renaissance from the con- 
viction that language could be analysed for its perfection, as evidence oí 
divine inspiration, to a realization that languages were embedded in 
human history, were inconsistent, imperfect, and subject to change. The 
boundaries oí cultural experience expanded with increased exploration 
and trade increasing exposure to an array oí foreign languages which 
appeared exotic to Europeans whose own languages were put into per- 
spective by contrasta The universal language schemes which emerged in 
this period, particularly in the 17th century, were motivated by one or 
more oí the following desires: to recover the lost perfection assumed to be 
embodied in the original language spoken by Adam; to find a system of 
polyglot translation capable of breaking down the barriers between 
peoples which were embodied in linguistic differences; and to construct a 
system in which linguistic categories would designate logical categories in 
a more perfect relation of language and knowledge. It was written lan¬ 
guage, rather than spoken language, which lent itself to these proposals, in 
part because the concrete quality of its visual form lent itself to more 
ready mánipulation within descriptive systems. 

Of these many systems, the simplest were the proposals for translation 
Systems, which were basically mechanical means to provide a universal 
lexical key Alexander Top’s The Olive Leaf\ first published in 1603, was 
the one of the first of such suggestions for a ‘Universall Alphabet/ Top’s 
book contains an exhortation to his readers to recall that the one and only 
original alphabet, invented by God, consisted of the twenty-two uncor- 
rupted letters of the Hebrew tongue. All diverse written languages there- 
fore had one source and could, through Top’s analysis, be linked to each 
other in a universally readable code. The full title of Top’s work was The 
Olive Leaf or Universall Alphabet: Wherein is set forth the Creation, 
Descent, and Authoritie of Letters - together with the Estimation, Profit , 
Affirmation or Declination of Them for the familiar use of all students, 
teachers and learners of what Chirography soever most necessary . The 
peculiarity of Top’s work was that he resolved to transíate one language 
into another by means of a chart of letters, without regard for vocabulary 
or syntax. But as every letter was believed to imprint some aspect of the 
Lord’s creation, it was important to return the diversity of tongues to their 
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Alexander Top, The Olive Leaf, 
1603 


original unity by demonstrating the similarity of letters in all alphabets. 

While Top’s proposal was not workable as a means of translation 
it contained certain elements which featured in early proposals for a uni¬ 
versal language. Among these was the conviction that there had been an 
original language which had been confused and multiplied at Babel. It was 
believed that if recovered this single tongue would be found to have been 
based on a natural relation between words and things. The notion of 
a book of the world in which elements were letters to be read as God’s 
work became one of the prevailing metaphors by which this concept was 
represented, though in the course of the 17th century, the mystical and 
cosmological tendency became distinguished from philosophical and 
theological discussions. There were two aspects of these assertions about 
an original language: that in its original form writing could represent 
knowledge in a natural relation between word and thing and that lan¬ 
guage could embody knowledge directly. In such a proposition, language 
is presumed to be capable of containing its own referents, or of being 
meaningful directly rather than serving as a sign to represent something. 
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The concept of a natural language led Renaissance scholars to a search 
for a set of visual signs which would serve to embody the System of human 
knowledge (conceived of as the apprehension of a divine order) and also 
into attempts to produce a universal language which would transcend the 
limitations of existing languages. These limitations were that existing lan¬ 
guages could be understood only by trained or native speakers, rather 
than apprehended directly by any individual, and they were all highly 
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imperfect with respect to embodying the structure oí knowledge. Most of 
the authors of these schemes from Top to Wilkins to Dalgarno contained 
an exhortation to put into place a single language that would help to 
resolve international conflicts. This unifying sensibility contrasted sharply 
with the emergence of strong nationalistic identities in the 18th century. 

The various projects which aróse from these several observations were 
not always clearly differentiated from each other - or from the various 
efforts to recover the original language. But almost all of the schemes for 
a philosophical or universal language contained a proposal for a new 
writing. These writing schemes varied in accord with the conceptual 
premises they were invented to facilítate, but the thread which united them 
carne from the Renaissance fascination with hieroglyphics and the deeply 
rooted misconception that these written forms could ‘signify directly to 
the eye/ 

The forcé of this hieroglyphic imagination was intensified by the con- 
viction that knowledge could be schematized in a single philosophical Sys¬ 
tem. The attempts to realize such a system culminated in the work of 
George Dalgarno and John Wilkins in the 1660s. Their work represented a 
clear break with the Systems of Aristotelian scholasticism. This change 
had originated in large part from the Ímpetus of Petrus Ramus (1515- 
1572), who rejected the rigid teaching techniques and fixed categorization 
of forms which had characterized medieval pedagogy and philosophy 
and replaced them with a descriptive structure determined from observa- 
tion. The work of Ramus, along with the work of Francis Bacon, heralded 
the onset of the empirical method on which modern Science is based. 
Strains of Hermetic philosophy and Neo-Platonic thought still interwove 
their arcane symbology through these universalizing Systems, and the rep¬ 
resentaron of knowledge in the form of complex visual emblems or signs 
often combined the Renaissance fascination with what was considered 
ancient wisdom and a rational structure for the presentation of universal 
knowledge. 
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An early discussion of the possible basis on which a universal language 
could be constructed emerged in an exchange of correspondence between 
the philosopher and mathematician, René Descartes and the mechanist 
Marín Mersenne in the 1630s. Mersennes publication of Harmonie 
JJniverselle (1636) contained a proposition: ‘To determine if the sounds of 
the voice can have a relation to things signified such that one may form a 
universal language/ Working from the idea that if the letters could signify 
naturally, that is, without relying on conventions, then meaning would be 
immediately apparent, Mersenne went on to say that there were in fact 
certain meanings inherent in letters. By letters Mersenne meant sounds: 
thus the V and ‘o* indicated things which were large and broad, the V 
was a sign of subtlety and sadness, the V signalled elements which were 
small and penetrating, like rain, the V things which were obscure and 
hidden, the ‘m* was associated with whatever was great (as in monstrous 
and magnum)> the ‘f* indicated fire and tvind , as did V and ‘x,* while T 
was liquid and humble, ‘n* negative and hidden and so forth. Clearly this 
is all associative and suggestive, but Mersenne proposed that such assess- 
ments might provide the basis of an abstract algebraic language. In his 
response to these propositions, Descartes suggested that a language mere- 
ly based on elemental units (letters or sounds) would not suffice since 
these were obviously impure and unsystematic. Instead, he proposed a 
reduced and simple grammar which could be rendered in numbers, the 
basis of the numbers would be a universal dictionary in which each cipher 
would stand for a basic or ‘primitive* term. There was a fundamental dis- 
tinction between Mersenne’s system of inherent valúes and Descartes* 
concept of an abstract system of valúes translated into a symbolic code 
governed by mathematical or other rule-bound conventions. Descartes* 
desire for a system of correspondences and calculations was actually relat- 
ed to Raymond LlulPs earlier concept of a combinatory art, and the 
philosopher Gottfried Leibniz combined these two sources in his De Arte 
Combinatoria , published in 1666. The distinguishing feature of these Sys¬ 
tems was their abstraction: language was transformed into Jogical rela- 
tions, words into numerical valúes, and the substance or meaning of lan¬ 
guage into quantifiable terms. While the mathematical sophistication of 
these systems permitted them to function as the basis of logical Science, 
the structure of the key or lexicón contained the more substantive infor- 
mation about the concept of the structure of knowledge. The conception 
of the universal language, however, had already evolved from one which 
was literal and elemental to one which took into account an overall system 
and rule-bound relations. 

Another persistent strain, however, was the simple conceit of inventing 
a notation system which corresponded to a polyglot dictionary, generally 
including the common vernacular languages of Europe (English, Germán, 
French, Italian, Spanish, plus Latin and sometimes others). This was used 
as the basis of two elaborately titled works: Francis Lodwick’s A Common 
Writing Whereby Two, Although Not Understanding One the Other’s 
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Language, Yet by the Helpe thereof may Communicate their Minds One 
to Another (1647) and Cave Beck’s The Universal Character ; By which all 
the Nations in the World may Understand One Another s Conceptions, 
Reading out of the Common Writing Their Own Mother Tongue (1657). 
The idea of a ‘common writing’ was simply that of a code into which 
vocabulary could be translated so that mother!madre!materlmérelmutter 
were all given the same numerical valué. One might readily ‘transíate’ 
through such a system on a word by word basis, a primitive approach to 
language grounded an assumption that words were elements of méaning 
independent of syntax or idiomatic subtlety. The forms of the ‘common 
writing’ attempted to use a very simple visual code. In another such Sys¬ 
tem designed by the chemist Johannes Becher, for instance, the addition of 
a line, dot, or hooked curve modified the basic term with respect to gen- 
der, number, person, tense, voice or other grammatical category, depend- 
ing on where it was placed (above, below, left or right and so forth). Beck 
used existing letters and numbers recombined according to his lexical 
code (nouns were represented by the letters ‘p’ ‘q’ V and ‘x’ while the 
infinitives of verbs were represented by numbers, with tenses indicated by 
other letters). All of these systems required either prolific photographic 
memory on the part of the user or depended on the availability of the 
handbook as perpetual guide - certainly guaranteeing a market for 
author’s publication should the system catch the public imagination. 

Another versión of these lexicón based system was Athanasius 
Kircher’s Polygraphia Nova et Universalis published in 1663. Kircher’s sys¬ 
tem included one unique feature, his Arca Glottotactica , which functioned 
as a primitive Computer for the processing of linguistic information in 
coded form. Kircher was the great polymath of the Renaissance, though 
his conceptual frame of reference was much grounded in late medieval 
thinking. A powerful leader in the Jesuit community in Rome, Kircher had 
travelled extensively and had published significant tomes across the full 
spectrum of human knowledge. His works included studies of the struc- 
ture of the subterranean world of underground rivers, volcanic lava flow 
and caves, an exhaustive text on all extant devices for producing light, illu- 
minations and projected images, vast compendia of information on China, 
Egypt and every conceivable area of Science, history and culture. Among 
these works the Polygraphia is an almost inconsequential contribution, 
and certainly it had none of the widespread influence of his China 
lllustrata or Oedipus Aegyptiacus y works which were cited by historians of 
language and writing well into the 19th century. In many ways Kircher was 
a collector rather than a conceptual thinker, his works were more fre- 
quently exhaustive amalgamations of information than the bases for 
a new episteme or theoretical model of thought. He had the advantage 
of great resources and tremendous intellectual reach, excellent printers 
and illustrators, who rendered the elabórate schemes he described with 
articúlate and detailed clarity. Amid the pages of his works on Egypt was a 
table of alphabetic characters from ancient languages, including celestial 
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alphabets. He did a detailed analysis of a Chaldean inscription which he 
considered of antediluvian date, translating it into Hebrew then Syriac 
then Latín to arrive at the deciphered text: ‘faciet concipere Virginem 
Deus’ which he expanded to mean ‘God will cause the Virgin to conceive, 
and thus the Son will be born.’ The sheer volume of his work, even if he 
only served to supervise his Jesuit brethren in these productions, is over- 
whelming. Yet in the history of language Kircher has lost the primacy of 
place he occupied in his lifetime, the long shadow of his idiosyncratic the- 
ories on the decipherment of Egyptian hieroglyphics which lasted until the 
19th century decipherments having been the most lasting aspect of his 
influence. 


Athanasius Kircher's compen- 
dium of alphabets, Oedipus 
Aegyptiacus, Rome, 1652 
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Athanasius Kircher's compen- 
dlum of alphabets, Oedipus 
Aegyptiacus, Rome, 1652 
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The mechanics of the Arca Glottotactica were relatively simple. The 
system proposed the use of physical structure ‘whereby tablets various lan¬ 
guages ought to be set in order for the purpose of composing letters.’ 
Rather than relying on the usual lexicón in book form, Kircher’s system 
permitted placement of markers in a physical place to indicate the use of a 
word or phrase. The wooden ark, sketched out in an illustrative píate, was 
divided into boxes, each of which corresponded to a particular category of 
terms used in correspondence, the epistoliographia pentaglossa . By using 
strips placed into the requisite boxes of the ark’s grid (each identified by 
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Athanasius Kircher's Arca 
Glottotactica from Polygraphia 
Nova et Universalis, Rome, 1663 


an alphabet code), a message could be spelled out in any tongue through 
this distribution; the recipient of the message could ‘read’ it in retrieval by 
reversing the process, linking the box to the category in whatever language 
was native to the reader. While essentially a lexical System, the Arca 
Glottotactica was distinguished by its use of a physical structure to 
process the information in abstract form, and because the categories used 
to structure the ark were a primitive step towards organizing knowledge as 
abstract information, rather than by reducing the existfng structures of 
language to a simplified form. While he claimed that ‘The Box is valid for 
writing documents throughout the world,’ the languages to which Kircher 
granted a place included only French, Italian, Germán, Spanish and Latin. 
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Becher, Beck and even Kircher stopped short of making a thorough 
conceptual classiiicatibn of knowledge as the basis of their polygraphic or 
common writing systems, but the proposals of John Wilkins and George 
Dalgarno each articulated a complete Aristotelian analysis as the basis of 
a new System which they termed a rational grammar or philosophical lan¬ 
guage. These writers made the most substantial contributiohs to universal 
language schemes in the 17th century synthesizing threads from diverse 
jfields of intelíectual investigation. They also made use of the medieval ars 
combinatoria of Raymond Llull, with its universalizing mechanical struc¬ 
tures and combined these with Ramus insights into a method grounding 
human knowledge on empirical observation and the rational analysis of 
sign systems which prefigured John Locke’s theory of knowledge. 9 These 
works therefore made a highly significant contribution to the development 
of the history of ideas, especially with respect to the theorization of rela- 
tions between knowledge and representation. 

Both Wilkins and Dalgarno succeeded in accomplishing the intelectu¬ 
al task of describing the world through a natural philosophy capable of 
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being outlined in a single comprehensive system. Dalgarno and Wilkins 
were well acquainted with each other and even worked collaboratively; the 
exhaustive tables which Wilkins eventually included in his An Essay 
Towards a Real Character and Philosophical Language (1668), had origi- 
nally been composed to assist Dalgarno in designing his Ars Signorum 
(1659). 10 Both men were intent upon constructing a language System in 
which structure of knowledge (posed as the structure of the world itself) 
could be accurately represented. Two sepárate activities were required for 
this: first the systematic outlining of this structure and secondly a visual 
code for its representation. Wilkins in particular was fascinated with the 
possibility of a writing which communicated directly to the eye while 
Dalgarno was interested in constructing a language with a visual base to 
provide a means of communication for the deaf and dumb (which he pub- 
lished in 1680 under the title Didascalocophus ). 


John Wilkins, An Essay towards a 
Real Character and Philosophical 
Language, London, 1668 
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The Ars Signorum began with an analysis of the art of signs, which 
Dalgarno termed sematology , a precursor to later semiotics. He proposed 
three categories of signs: the supernatural (such as the Communications by 
God which use extraordinary means such as dreams or visions), the nat¬ 
ural (expression of emotions by means of weeping, sighs or laughter) and 
the institutional or conventional (the* use of images which have no relation 
to the things they represent). Alphabetical characters fell into this final 

category, and Dalgarno bemoaned the fact that no combination of such 

\ 

characters ‘making up a word should have any affinity to or resemblance 
to the thing for which it is substituted.’ He suggested that a ‘real character, 
on the other hand, would teach much knowledge as it would be suited to 
the na ture of things/ Dalgarno refused to construct such a character, 
adhering to a set of alphabetic codes to represent his categorical system. 
He even went so far as to criticize John Wilkins’s attempts at a ‘real char- 
acter* as too far-reaching and ambitious for his purposes. By relying on 
existing letters, Dalgarno could reduce the entire of his schematic outline 
of knowledge to a set of notations: the letter ‘M’ for instance, was meant 
to indicate all geometric forms, with ‘mab’ standing for circle, ‘mmb’ for 
sphere, ‘mib* for cube and so forth. Dalgarno even gave a hint of kabbalis- 
tic influence in his work as a justification for retaining the existing alpha¬ 
bet, stating that the letters acted as radical elements of a cosmic orden In 
\. 

keeping with this tradition, he assigned the consonants to represent the 
gross and materiál parts of human activity while the vowels were reserved 
for aspects of the soul. 

Dalgarno’s outline of the structure of universal knowledge was laid out 
in elabórate tables labelled the ‘Grammatico-Philosophical Lexicón or 
Table of Things and of All Simple and General Concepts Both Artificial 
and Natural Including Reasons and More Common Aspects Arranged by 
a Practical Method/ These were the proof of his belief that it was possible 
to inelude ‘every conceivable object, process, quality, State of being and 
idea’ 11 and give it a place within a system which was itself the basis of a 
philosophical language. Equating language directly with knowledge was a 
major conceptual leap from the mechanical projeets of either ars combina¬ 
toria or the common writing. In the process, language was made more sci- 
entifically rational and more spiritually perfect, encoding the divine struc¬ 
ture of the universe within an epistemological system. In Dalgarno’s hier- 
archy the seven fundamental categories (represented by the vowels) began 
with the highest possible abstraction, termed Thing or Being (i.e. God or 
the transcendent Divine Spirit) occupied the first place, with Substance , 
Accidenta and Concretion as the next four categories; these were followed 
in turn by the material categories Body (without spirit), Spirit (without 
body) and Composition (the perfect combination of the two into the 
human being). 

John Wilkins’s Essay reiterates these ideas, and makes use of the same 
schematic outline of universal knowledge (of which, after all, he was 
apparently either full or part author). But Wilkins’s unique contribution 
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was his invention oí a real character, which he developed in part after his 
critique of all existing forms oí writing. Displaying considerable acquain- 
tance with the letters oí the Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, Illyrian, Georgian, 
Gothic, Aetheopic, Coptic and other alphabets, he dismissed all of them 
as inadequate to his purposes. He declared (and with good reason) that 
the letters were in confused order and did not express things directly, they 
were unsystematic in their correspondence between form and sound, and 
certainly did not encode a system oí knowledge. While admitting that the 
alphabet may have been of divine origin, Wilkins indicated little interest in 
the project of recovering an original language or alphabet. In fact Wilkins 
asserted that language was arbitrary in its forms — a considerable break 
with the mystical traditions which considered language as the most funda¬ 
mental Divine manifestation. Since it was arbitrary, Wilkins stated, all 
people should ‘agree on the same expression as they agree on the same 
notion,’ in a language comprehensible by all nations. The philosophical 
language would reflect that structure of the world in its own form, and the 
‘real’ character was a written code in which each ‘word’ would be defined 
by its place in the overall system. Meaning and position in the hierarchy 
would be the same, and by reading the character, learning the language, 
one would be absorbing the universal structure of knowledge* There were 
several elements in this writing system: radicáis and distinctions , or funda¬ 
mental elements and their conditional modifications. The atomic and 
schematic nature of this language again removed it from vernacular tradi¬ 
tions and idiomatic expression, rendering it a far more rational and philo¬ 
sophical system than one embedded in human exchange or lived circum- 
stances, but also more perfect. 
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In the distinctions between the systems oí Kircher, Wilkíns and 
Dalgarno, there is an evident contrast between a schematic medieval hier- 
archicization and a rationalized system oí philosophical analysis. With the 
publication oí John Locke’s An Essay on Human Understanding in 1679 
philosophers shifted their investigations oí language into an analysis oí 
the mental activity oí thought, and away from the relations between lan¬ 
guage and cosmic or universal order. The concept oí the hieroglyphic 
(mistakenly and frequently linked historically and conceptually to Chínese 
characters) persisted for another century, though it had more influence on 
the composition and interpretation oí visual forms, such as emblems and 
devices, than on the analysis oí the alphabet. The idea oí a universal lan¬ 
guage would recur, particularly in the late 19th and early 20th centuries as 
a possible solution to the nationalistic tendencies which inflamed world 
politics into war; but the philosophical aspects oí their undertaking lapsed 
from favor. 


Phonetics and Shorthand 


Other interesting developments in writing in the Renaissance took 
place in the areas oí phonetic notation and shorthand. Phonetic notation 
was linked to spelling reform, and with increasing realization oí the dis- 
crepancies between the letters oí the Latin alphabet and the sounds oí, in 
particular, the English language, the Ímpetus toward reform gained 
momentum. Phonetic notation was more clearly the domain of the spe- 
cialist, while projects for a changed spelling were frequently proposed by 
frustrated pedagogues at their wits end with the difficulties of teaching 
illogical orthography. These difficulties increased as vernacular lan¬ 
guages evolved; by the 19th century there was hardly a nation in Europe 
or America not beset with such problems or plagued by proposals for 
their resolution. Certain minor reforms eventually crept into modern 
languages, though few nations adopted the radical changes which char- 
acterized the transformation of oíd Russian to new in the early 20th cen¬ 
tury. But the beginnings of these reform projects was in the 16th century, 
when one John Hart published A Methode or Confortable Beginning 
(1569). Hart went to the trouble and expense of having new printing 
types cut to fit his proposed method with the goal of reducing the duplí¬ 
cate symbols for similar sounds and inventing suitable ones for the 
sounds not adequately represented. A host of other such proposals were 
published in England in the 16th century including Thomas Smith’s De 
Recta et Emmendata (1568) and William Bullokar’s Short Introduction 
or Guiding (1580), but none had the visual inventiveness of Hart’s. In 
general, the suggestions for new symbols were modest, often depending 
on letters modified by an additional strike through with a line, or other 
change readily achieved within the existing resources of the compositor^ 


case. 
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John Hart's spelling reform pro- 
posal, A Methode, London, 1569 


Methode-*. 




Spelling reform and suggestions for a changed orthography proceeded 
largely from an an assessment of the relations between the sounds of lan- 
guage and the signs for its notation: such methods analyze the acoustic 
aspects of language. Phonetic notation, on the other hand, tended to 
emphasize the articulatory process and was frequently initiated by an 
analysis of the organs of speech. Robert Robertson’s 1617 publication On 
Pronuntiation is considered to be the first such analysis. Robertson 
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mapped the ten positions taken by the tongue in relation to the roof of the 
mouth, assigning a glyphic sign to each. These he used in turn in notation 
which had no dependent relation to the Latin alphabet and which func- 
tioned as a selí-sufficient system. One of the more daring and remarkable 
propositions for reform carne from the same John Wilkins who had invent- 
ed the ‘real character,’ He proposed a form of ‘visible language ? which 
schematically mimicked the organs of speech in small glyphs. His analysis 
of articulation was published in a full visual chart which shovyrs the 
sources of the glyphic forms he proposed for a notation system. While 
Wilkins’s proposal was no more successful than that of his predecessors, 
the proposal for such a ‘visible speech’ would be another recurrent theme 
in later centuries. 

Shorthand Systems had not been much improved since the invention of 
Tironian notes. Though medieval manuscripts were filled with abbreviated 
messages, commentaries and notes, these were largely idiosyncratic inven- 
tions of an individual scribe. The transformation of shorthand into a sys- 
tematic method of transcribing speech had the Ímpetus of a varied dién¬ 
tele. On the one hand, shorthand had the appearance of a cryptographic 
method, which lent it a certain mystique and use valué; on the other hand, 
because shorthand was in most cases an abbreviation of spoken language, 
it could be based on an analysis of orthographic peculiarities similar to 
those which motivated spelling reform. Later there were forms of short¬ 
hand which attempted to nótate articulatory processes, mapping the activ- 
ity pronunciation, but these proved to be too complicated to become pop¬ 
ular, and the concept of an abbreviated orthography remained the most 
popular basis for shorthand systems. 

Timothy Bright’s Character te (1588) is considered the first systematic 
shorthand method of the English Renaissance, and is was reputedly put 
into Service in the court of Elizabeth I. A published proposal for short¬ 
hand writing appeared in 1628 with John Willis’s Art of Stenographie: 
Teaching the Way of Compendious Writing . Willis had been the author of 
a treatise on the art of memory, and his shorthand extends mnemonic 
operations to writing. Basically Willis suggested a series of contractions 
in which the skeletal forms of words are made to serve for later recall of 
full speech. By eliminating the vowels, Willis felt he had arrived at an effi- 
cient means of speeding up the recording process, but the method was still 
far too slow to function as a real shorthand. Samuel Botley’s Máximo 
in Minimo or Mn Jeremiah Rich’s pens dexterity (1674), had certain 
charming features: he used visual means to condense meaning: thus a 
script majuscule ‘A’ indicated an ángel, while one tipped to the side indi- 
cated a fallen ángel. A series of lowercase ‘b’s’ was supposed to indícate 
brotherly kindness, while an arrow looped into a circle with a sharp 
inward turning point was to stand for ‘the devil goeth about.’ The limita- 
tions of such a system - that it would require a different visual sign for 
every word or concept - are as clear as are its sources of inspiration ~ the 
myth of the visual directness of Chínese characters and Egyptian hiero- 
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glyphs. Ultimately it would be the demands for recording in the areas of 
business and finance which provided the strongest support for a fully 
developed shorthand system, but that, also, wouid not happen for several 
centuries. In the interim, shorthand systems remained limited in form and 
in influence. 


Occult Sciences and Mysticism 


Mystical, occult and intellectual traditions were blended in the early 
Renaissance, but the writers whose conviction that divine mysteries were 
behind all knowledge perpetuated in a distinct metaphysical tradition. 
With Meric Casaubon’s realization, published in 1615, that the Hermetic 
texts had been the product of the early Christian era, the basis for one 
major element of Renaissance mysticism was discredited as ancient (and 
thus irrefutable) wisdom. But the distinction between rational and mysti¬ 
cal approaches to knowledge was more a matter of individual disposition 
than historical development, and inquiries into the valué of the alphabet 
framed in terms of occult practices remained a flourishing intellectual 
practice into the 17th century. The combined strains of Hermetic, Neo- 
Pythagorean, Neo-Platonic and kabbalistic traditions blended in their own 
peculiar hybrids of thought. The activities of the Christian kabbalists was 
treated in the previous chapter, but the kabbalistic strain of mystical 
thought which engaged with the letters of the alphabet influenced writers 
who were not defined entirely as kabbalists. Several outstanding figures 
who were involved in a serious pursuit of occult knowledge in the 
Renaissance, Cornelius Agrippa von Nettesheim, John Dee, and 
Guillaume Postel, made unique contributions to alphabet history. 

7 v y v o j i 

F G H I J, M 

S T V X Y Z Si 

Heinrich Cornelius Agrippa von Nettesheim (1486-1535) was 
renowned for the exhaustive three volume work De Occulta Philosophia 
which he in fact wrote at the suggestion of Trithemius. It was published in 
1529, nearly a decade after it had been written, and the same year as 
Geoffrey Tory’s Champfleury . Agrippa’s work was influenced by those 
3rd- and 4th-century Neo-Platonic writers who had been most engaged 
with magical and supernatural beliefs: Iamblichus, Porphyry and Plotinus. 
Agrippa’s thoroughness as an anthologizer was such that his work remains 
a major reference work on occult beliefs of the Renaissance and Middle 


Alchemical alphabet from 
Cornelius Agrippa, De Occulta 
Philosophia, 1529 


A B C D E 

NO P R 
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Ages. Agrippa considered his book to be a guide to practical magic (by 
contrast, for instance, to the work oí the other significant occult anthólo- 
gizer. Pico della Mirándola,who considered his work to be a handbook for 
mystical experience). 

In the third volume of his work Agrippa cited several occult alphabets, 
all of which have been referred to and reproduced repeatedly by later his- 
torians. The first of these was a by now familiar form, a Celestial 
Alphabet, the second was the alphabet of Malachim (or ‘royal* alphabet, 
from the Hebrew for the word king), the third was an alphabet known as 
‘Crossing the River’ and finally there was an alphabet reputed to be of 
great antiquity, the Theban alphabet. This was supposedly recorded by 
one Petrus Apponus from the renegade pope Horiorius, but in fact appears 
in later compendia of alchemical alphabets. Agrippa’s Celestial Alphabet 
reappeared in the Oedipus Aegyptiacus of Athanasius Kircher, more than 
a hundred years later, where it was identified as an alphabet which had 
been transcribed from the angels, the same attribution which Agrippa 
granted to his Scriptura Malachim . The alphabet with the intriguing title 
‘Crossing the River* is similarly identified in Kircher, but also without 
explanation. While the visual forms of the Celestial alphabet bear some 
vague visual relation to the letters of Hebrew, the forms of the other three 
are visually peculiar. Agrippa presented them with Hebrew ñames, stating 
that they had all been revealed to the Jews in antiquity. In addition, 
Agrippa invoked the kabbalistic tradition presenting the letters in a grid of 
three lines. These he associated with the three classes assigned to the 
Hebrew letters: those belonging to the angels, to the heavens, and to the 
mundane world in descending order. 

Guillaume Postel (1510-1581) made several contributions to alphabet 
history, including a literal description of the origins of the celestial alpha- 
bet in the map of the heavens. Postel was a visionary whose dreams of a 
world united under a single government and religión had led him into con- 
flict with the entrenched forces of ruling monarchs, and he was saved from 
serious retribution only by his reputation as a visionary and scholar. Postel 
was well-versed in Hebrew and Arabic, and his concept of a celestial writ- 
ing displays influences of both a kabbalistic sensibility and an older astro- 
logical tradition from the ancient Near East. The positions of the stars in 
the heavens were, he believed, not merely the source for the shapes of the 
original Hebrew letters, but were the eternal letters themselves in their 
cosmogenic form. The connection of the points of light visible in the night 
sky created a celestial writing which, Postel suggested, could be read. This 
notion combines the kabbalistic concept of the letters as eternal and 
essential with the more general notion of the world as ‘book* of divine rev¬ 
elaron which permeates Christian mysticism thoughout the Renaissance. 
PostePs celestial alphabet was, of course, not unique, but his articulation 
of it inserted the idea into mainstream French thought, and the idea was 
taken up by Jacques Gaffarel, the kabbalistic librarían of Cardinal 
Richelieu. 
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chim uel MeIachim,hoc eft angclorum fíue regalan :8í cft alia quá uocant 
traníitus fluuii,& horum omnium charaítcres &figurx tales funt. 

Scriptura Coeleftis 

Tbetb Cbcth. Z am. Van. He. Daletb, Gimel, B ah, Alefb. 

unTinni x 

Zade Pe Ain Satntch N m M«tt Lamed Ca¡h Ioi 

A 

Tau Shin R es K «ff 


Angel alphabet; from Cornelius 
Agrippa, De Occulta Philosophia, 
1529 
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Scriptura Malachim 


un? 

z m 


Alphabet of Kings; from 
Cornelius Agrippa, De Occulta 
Philosophia, 1529 


CCLXXIIII. 

xm 


DE OCCVLTA PHILOSOPHIA 
fíe Djlcth Gimel B cth 



ó O 

Rfl Kuff Zddc Pe Aí« 

vmx) 



Somech Sdmcb 

W\í 


O 



Shm Toa 

Q o o 



-o 


66 ó 


Alphabet of Crossing the River; 
from Cornelius Agrippa, De 
Occulta Philosophia , 1529 


Scriptura tranlitus fluuii. 

chetb Zain Vau He Daleth Gimel Beth Alefb 

n<“~E=i j □ x 

Smecb N un Mcm JJmcd Cdpb lod T beth 



vj a rx i 
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Postel was also the author oí a theory supporting the proposition that 
the original settlers of Europe had been the Gallic people. He stated that it 
was Janus (or Nachus), the íather oí Japhet, who had brought the 
Phoenician characters to the West. 12 He suggested that these letters were 
later ruined by the Greeks, and that an Arcadian woman, Carmenta, had 
actually discovered the Latín letter forms. Postel held Cadmus responsible 
for ‘butchering’ the Phoenician characters so that they appeared to have 
been a Greek modificaron, thus losing all trace of their Gallic origins. 
Postel’s themes, with their anti-classical and anti-Latin bias, were revived 
in the 18th-century theories linking the alphabet to natural origins. 


A SpcciVteti oí the TaHcs orEook of ENOCJT. 

ni in tí i> ¿-n- faficsfion jinfí -^yitpVdW- r - cr - 


n”DRQaBODanDnaanynnnnaBana»inr!naunaaBauDHnaraBanBt; 

nnpBHHaaaMiauaaauouaaaauciiiafiaaaaLigHaagarioaaa^nnnBLj 

nnBEPaBaauBaanat3aataüooiygaaanF<gaygg og arMgqgBgnnBBn 

SoaauaNuaDBulyMUDuiaaoaauHunnaHangBDaSuBiiBríao^Síj 

WWW WHBBhBMW MB —b 

aaaoDa'JD'ií^naoucaujaoaunntinaiiogaagunaMMggBMo^oiiac 
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n(ifinrQnniinM3n9QUDQQQ^fíníinFHi.?CIQMDDDQ0MDI1QI!iB(]Dr!DuBQ 

raSUMÉHBRHHRHHnB 


John Dee's Enochian table 1586 


SS^Sann IffligEg ffifiZEfiagaaKH íañÉJHfíüBáaaaáaünogganj; 
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John Dee (1527-1608) originally achieved renown for his expertise in 
mathematics, and in the 1540s he lectured extensively on the principies of 
geometry — including Pythagorean symbolism. Again it is important to 
recall how blurred the boundaries of disciplines were in this period which 
later became distinct: Johannes Kepler’s original formulation of the solar 
system was based on a model of five perfect Pythagorean forms. Dee 
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blended Neo-Platonist and kabbalistic ideas into his scholarly inquines 
and was disposed to an occult interpretation of natural phenomena, serv- 
ing at the end of his life as astrologer to James I of England. In 1581, he 
became involved in a series of experiments involving a device known as a 
scrying glass. He was assisted by Edward Kelly who functioned as a médi¬ 
um and read the shifting patterns of light and markings in the visionary 
glass, transforming his impressions into a stream of described images. Dee 
became convinced that these were direct Communications from angels and 
he became intent on learning the angelic language, believing that it was 
the original language spoken before Babel. 

In 1586, as part of these Communications Dee felt that he had received 
a versión of Enocb his Book> subtitled 48 Claves Angelicae (Angelic Keys). 
The Book of Enoch, one of the books of the Apocrypha, 13 was believed to 
contain the oldest accounts of creation. According to legend, Enoch had a 
visión in which the ángel Metatron (the archangel of the Presence of God) 
said ‘come and behold the letters by which Heaven and Earth were creat- 
ed, the letters by which were created rivers and seas, the letters by which 
were created the trees and herbs.’ 14 This alphabet of creation was suppos- 
edly revealed in turn to Moses by Metatron, and the legend as told in 
Enoch continued with an account of original emerald tablets, engraved 
with sacred laws, which Moses destroyed in anger over the orgiastic rites 
of his people. The ten commandments, by contrast, were merely mundane 
laws necessary for controlling their behavior and written in ordinary 
Hebrew. 

Dee’s versión of the alphabet was received by him letter by letter, and 
in reverse order, since its power was so great that it was supposedly 
destructive merely in transmission. The Enochian letters were also 
grouped into ‘calis’ or ‘keys’ and Dee later embedded these in a set of five 
squares or tablets, each associated with one of the primal elements (fire, 
air, earth, water) and a fifth element, aethyr. In a manner typical of occult 
practice, Dee made endless links through number symbolism, so that the 
four elements were linked to four castles of the alphabet, in turn linked to 
the four winds of Celtic legends, the four archangels (Michael, Raphael, 
Gabriel and Uriel) and so on. This Enochian invention seems to have been 
Dee’s own contribution to alphabet history, since the book is referred to 
elsewhere as recording an original language, but never with any images or 
illustrations. 

The prevailing and persistent theme of the world as the Book of 
Nature can be found in a wide range of sources in this period. For 
instance, in a work proposing a criticism of academic learning for its lack 
of spiritual content John Webster in his Academiarum Examen (1654) 
seriously discussed the possibility of restoring the Original Tongue. The 
aim of all learning, Webster asserted, should be to see the Godhead ‘of 
which all the causes and effects of nature are characters or hieroglyphics 
of his power so legible that those who will not read them and by them him 
are without excuse.’ The language of nature was the very ‘protoplast of 
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Jacob Boehme, frontispiece from 
Complete Theosophical Works, 
Amsterdam, 1682 


Adam,* since he was made in the original image of God’s word. The curi- 
ous collapse of Oíd Testament concepts and Christian belief in the Logos 
are typical of the synthetic tendencies of mystical Renaissance thought. In 
his further discussion Webster revealed his Neo-Platonist orientation in 
his description of the divine source of all being as a generative forcé. 
Describing the angelical or paradisical language he stated that it was 
‘brought to light by peripheral expansión and evolution of the serviceable 
word.’ Going on he elaborated: ‘The world is the great book, every crea- 
ture a character living and speaking symbols, not dead letters.’ Webster 
subscribed to the concept of Adamic language or naming, in which it was 
assumed that Adam had known this original language of Nature, and that 
the ñames he had given to the creatures and creations had corresponded 
precisely to their form and identity. While similar in its belief that there 
could be a right relation between ñame and thing, word and referent, 
which characterized the philosophical language of Wilkins, Webster and 
the mystics are differentiated by their belief in the power of revelation and 
transcendent approach to God, rather than the power of rational thought 
to apprehend divine order through scientific inquiry. While Wilkins was 
moving toward a rational belief in mental activity as the basis of human 
thought, communication, and representation, the mystics of the 
Renaissance functioned with the conviction that the Divine Essence could 
appear to the human mind through mediative exercise and devotional 
practice. Webster is only one of the many writers of the period to use this 
metaphor of the Book of Nature and the term letters as a term inter- 
changeable with symbol, hieroglyph or emblem. Jacob Boehme was per- 
haps the best known and most prolific among these, his monumental 
Mysterium Magnum tracing out a detailed history of the process by which 
the tongues of human speech had become differentiated in the course of 
the diffusion of the descendants of Noah. This history would serve as the 
basis of many 18th-century historians* work, but as it appears in Boehme 
it has little in it specific to the alphabet. 

Another Germán mystic involved in the theoretical investigation of the 
alphabet was Franciscus Mercurius (Barón) Van Helmont (1618-1695), 
who published a treatise titled Alphabeti Vere (1667). In this small text, 
Van Helmont, largely through means of a series of engraved plates, 
showed the precise correspondence between Hebrew letters, Chaldean 
origináis and the articulatory organs of the mouth. In his work he pro- 
posed that the divine origin of the alphabet was thus demonstrated 
through these evident correlations and that the ‘holiest script of the 
Hebrews’ was based on ‘resemblance to the motions of the human 
tongue.’ For Helmont, these correspondences made Hebrew the most ‘nat¬ 
ural* kind of writing, by which he meant both the earliest and most origi¬ 
nal and also the most truthful form of the letters. If ‘speech could be 
described in painting/ he asserted, that would best be achieved ‘by the 
various motions and formations of the tongue itself.* Helmont was a mys¬ 
tic, not a linguist or phoneticist, and for him these conclusions had the 
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valué of divine revelation by which he accorded the Hebrew letters and 
Chaldean alphabet (attributed to Abraham) great antiquity and sanctity. 

The last great Renaissance figure to use mysticism as the basis of his 
scientific pursuits was Robert Fludd, the English medical and alchemical 
researcher. His major work was the unfinished but multi-volume 
¡Jtriusque cosmi ... historia or The Technical Physical and Metaphysical 
History of the Macrocosm and Microcosmo which was published between 
1617 and 1621. Fludd firmly believed that alchemy held the key to under- 
standing the structure of nature, and like Kircher his slightly later contem- 
porary, caused beautifully detailed images of the schematic form of this 
knowledge to be drawn on copperplates engraved to accompany his text. 
The visual structure of these works provides an insight into the devices 
and conceptual mechanisms by which Fludd related various spheres of 
knowledge, and his use of kabbalistic imagery necessarily led him to make 
use of the alphabet as one of his cosmological ordering devices. The image 
titled The Downward Spiral of Creation is a clear diagram of Christian 
kabbalistic thought, with each domain of the universe demarcated to 
define its identity as a position in the whole, and associated with a letter 
from Alpha at the highest sphere to Tau at the center, the Earth and 
Humanity. 



Fludd’s enormous reputation and influence were compromised to some 
extent even in his own lifetime by his public apologies of Rosicrucianism. 
Published in 1616 and shortly thereafter, these were tracts written in 
defense of an organization which may not even have existed at the time. 
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The earliest published documents linked to the secret brotherhood 
appeared about this time, but they are generally considered specious invo¬ 
ca tions oí a metaphorical rather than actual organization. Fludd’s earnest 
belief in the existence oí the order, to which he aspired no doubt on 
account oí the difficulty in finding a receptive audience for his blend oí 
alchemical and scientific agendas, led to his being ridiculed, though this 
did not interfere with either royal patronage or the publication oí his 
major work. The Rosicrucians, when they actually carne into being as a 
group in the early 18th century, remained committed to the perpetúation 
oí kabbalistic and Hermetic doctrine in combination with a Christian reli- 
gious conviction and thus were a major avenue for the transmission oí the 
occult tradition into the 19th century, where it would again become a pop¬ 
ular phenomenon. 



VIII 

THE SOCIAL CONTRACT, PRIMITIVISM, AND 
NATIONALISM: THE ALPHABET IN THE 18TH CENTURY 


The spirit of rationalism which characterized the late, high Renaissance 
and manifested itself in the elabórate taxonomic structures of philosophi- 
cal languages became more fully developed in the 18th century, moving 
away from a description of divine order and into debates between the sci- 
entific and theological bases for knowledge. In keeping with the general 
intellectual tenor of the period, theories of language and meaning produc- 
tion, particularly with respect to writing as a form of representation, 
became more closely bound to inquines into the historical basis of society 
and the distinguishing characteristics of so-called civilized culture. The 
myths which had made the hieroglyphic the very essence of a symbolic 
form in the Renaissance began to crumble with the work of linguistically 
rather than mystically inclined scholars such as Nicolás Fréret and Abbé 
Barthélemy. Chinese characters and the purported antiquity of Chínese 
civilization maintained their mystique, with scholars struggling to recon- 
cile the biblical account of a single creation with the existence of exotic 
cultures and language. 

The terms natural and primitive , which appeared with regularity in the 
published inquines into the origins of language, took on a new valué in 
18th-century European parlance. Writing was considered one of the distin¬ 
guishing signs of civilization and the alphabet was accorded an active and 
significant role in maintaining the hierarchy of social orders. The analysis 
of the alphabet as a symbol engaged with debates about the production of 
linguistic meaning in which the concept of natural was idealized as orig¬ 
inal and puré, but coded in human terms. The term primitive was bound 
up with two ideas: the original condition of humankind and thüs the orig¬ 
inal language, and with the characterization of this condition: either as 
crude, supposedly preceding the development of institutions which 
advanced humanity through reason, or as puré, innocent and unspoiled. 
Many debates on the origins of language had at their heart an assertion of 
the fundamental rightness of the social contract. Language was the very 
means to form the bonds which linked human beings in a rational and 
rulebound social order — and it was also the sign par excellence of the 
ways social relationships, political power, and economic exchange were 
governed by that order. The 18th-century debates on language were distin- 
guished from those of the Renaissance by their diminished (often to the 
point of dismissal) emphasis on the role of God or a Divine Being as the 
source of writing or speech, and instead on the implications of this devel¬ 
opment for a sense of social history and human identity. Influenced by 
John Locke’s Essay on Human Understanding , 18th-century philosophers 
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o£ language emphasized the concept of its arbitrary and social basis for 
language. 

The social forces at work to motivate these conceptual changes includ- 
ed an increased contact with cultures beyond the limits of Western 
Europe, particularly in those areas where colonization had followed the 
paths made'by the explorations of the previous centunes. Settlements 
under colonial rule were grounded on a hierarchy whose legitimacy was 
justified by assumptions of the inherent superiority of European forms of 
government, Science and belief. Meanwhile, within Western Europe, the 
rise of the nation State as an entity, its consolidation within principies of 
law and institutions of government along national Unes, promoted con- 
cepts of identity in nationalistic terms. The theory of the origin and iden- 
tity of the alphabet and language also became bound up in these emerging 
identities. The claims for a Celtic, Anglo-Saxon or Gaulish origin of writ- 
ing gave evidence of the forcé of this mythic invention. Writing was 
assigned a privileged place as both key to and means for the production of 
history as well as of the uses to which such claims might be put in the con- 
text of struggles for consolidation of new territorial boundaries. 
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Doublc Pica Román. 

A N D E M alíquando, Quintes! 
JL. Catilínam furentem audacia, 
fcelus anhelantem, peftem patriae nefa- 
rie molientem, vobis atquehuic urbi fer- 
rum flammamque minitantem, ex urbe 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOP. 


DoubU Pica Italic. 

T ANDEM alíquando, Quintes! L. Ca - 
tilinamJurtntcm audacia, fcelus anhelan - 
tem, pedem patriae nefarie molientem, vobis atque 
huic urbi ferrumflammamque minitantem, ex urbe 
vel ejecimus, vel emifimus, vel ipfum egredienlem 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOP. 



Great Primer Román. 

T ANDEM alíquando. Quintes! L. Catilínam 
furentem audacia, fcelus anhelantem peftem pa¬ 
tria: nefarie molientem, vobis atque huic urbi lérrum 
flammamque minitantem, ex urbe vel ejecimu9, vel e- 
mifimus, vel ipfum egredicntcm verbis profecuti fumus, 
abiit, excelTit, evaflt, crup», nulla jam pemicíes & . 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMN O PQ,R STU V. 


Great Primer Italic, 

t T J AND EM alíquando, Quiritesf L. Catilínam fu- 
JL rentem audacia.fcetus anhelantem, pqflem patriae 
nefarie molientem, vobis atque huic urbi ferrum jlammam - 
que minitantem, ex urbe vel ejecimus, vel emifimus, vel 
tpjum egredicntcm verbis profecuti fumus. abiit, exceffit, 
evqfit, erupit. nulla jam pernicies á monjlro tilo, 
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Theories of language changed in the 18th century, shifting their focus 
from taxonomic articulation of logical and linguistic categories to the 
study of linguistic systems. Grammar, which had had a secure place in the 
study of classical languages, became a foreground player in the study of 
vernacular languages. Though the study of grammar brought little to bear 
on the study of the alphabet, the shift away from elements and parts, 
words and letters, to sentences and relationships had a Progressive and 
forward looking aspect to it with which the discussions of the primitive 
language seem oddly out of synch. But the compilations of scraps and 
snippets of information on the origins of language from classical and bib- 
lical sources often served as preface to works on grammar - or to the 
other major new linguistic industry of the 18th century, the dictionary. 
Many major grammatical texts, such as the much referred to Mermes 
by James Harris, published in 1751, included these several aspeets of 
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Giambattista Bodoni's modern 
type, Parma, 1771 


language study side by side without evident conflict. Ñor was there any to 
the 18th-century mind in which the ongoing interest in the historical 
development of writing was still largely nourished from textual sources, 
though the study of ancient sites and monuments was putting an increased 
pressure on received tradition to accommodate the material evidence of a 
vastly different chronology - that suggested by philological and archaeo- 
logical investigations. 
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Typographic Inventions and Decorative Devices 

At the opening of the 18th century printing, was an industry with two 
hundred and fifty years* established tradition; the specialization of the 
trade had become such that printers were no longer required to possess 
every skill in the trade. Punchcutting, type-casting, marketing and distrib- 
ution of types had become the province of dealers and foundries selling 
their wares to a market of printers who in turn supplied the Service of 
print production to their clients. The specimen sheet as a printed form 
proliferated in the 18th century as a means for foundries to advertise their 
stock to printers, and there was a significant increase in typographic styles 
- both the number of faces and the range of available sizes. The extrava- 
gantly elabórate forms of display faces would be a product of the 19th 
century when the industrial revolution created new markets for advertising 
and commercial printing. Though there was an increase in decorative 
titling types in the 18th century, the period was distinguished in printing 
history by the invention of the so-called modern type faces. 
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AD VENEREM. 


Intermissa, Yenus, diu 
Rursus bella moves. Parce, precor, preeor! 

Non sum qualis eram bonse 
Sub regno Ginarae. Desine, dulcium 

Mater saeva Cupidinum, 

cioseup of Bodonis módem Circa lustra decem flectere mollibus 

type in the 18th century edition 

of Hora ce, Parma Iara durum imperiis. Abi 
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Designs by committee of the 
Academie des Sciences for the 
Romains du Roí ; copperplate 
engraving by Louis Simmoneau 
from 1702 


Modern type faces were differentiated from the oldstyle román and 
blackletter faces by an increased contrast between their thick and thin 
strokes and an overall greater delicacy of form. This was made possible in 
part by improvements in paper production since the newer, more regular 
surfaces could accommodate a more sensitive impression. The types of the 
English printer John Baskerville showed the effects of these changes while 
preserving many of the design features of earlier faces* Baskerville’s 
designs were sometimes referred to as vernacular faces, and their subtle 
forms are considered by typographic historians to have a ‘sparkling* 
appearance on the page. 1 But the most distinctive modern types were a 
radical departure from earlier román faces and were designed without 
regard for earlier models of either calligraphed or inscriptional forms. 
These faces were made in accordance with strictly mathematical programs 
of proportions and form. There were several versions of such types devel- 
oped through the course of the 18th century, particularly in France in the 
work of the Didot and Fournier families. But perhaps the best known 
examples in current use are those which were invented just at the turn of 
the 19th century by Giambattista Bodoni in Parma, Italy. 2 However, of all 
the various proposals for type constructed in accord with rational prin¬ 
cipies none more completely embodies features of the early 18th century 
associated with the French Enlightenment than the designs for the Royal 
Type of Louis XIV. 

The project was actually begun in the 1660s, as part of the initial 
attempts to link the newly established Academie des Sciences with the 
technical professions in order to forge modern innovations in industry. 3 
The Imprimerie Royale had been established in France in the 1640s, and 
the new project was supervised not by printers, but by a committee of rep- 
resentatives of the Academie. The so-called Romains du Roi were to be 
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full sets of both román and italic faces, upper and lower case and the title 
was used to distinguish them from the beautiful Greques du Roi produced 
earlier. These designs — which were never cut as faces in their original form 
- differed significantly from the constructed faces of such type designers as 
Dürer and Tory by the fact that they were not modified by an experienced 
printer’s eye but were produced in strict accord with programmatic mathe- 
matical formulae. The copper engravings which were to be the basis of 
these types were produced in large part by Louis Simmoneau from designs 
by Jacques Jaugeon, Pére Sebastien Truchet and G.F. des Billettes at the 
end of the 1690s. One striking peculiarity of the face was that its italic 
forms were in fact merely sloped román letters, and in this sense resem- 
bled the transformations effected in early digital mutation of letter forms 
more than they resembled older models of calligraphic or inscribed alpha- 
bets. These designs remained unpublished until 1965, though they were 
adapted by Philippe Granjean for his cutting of the eighty-two fonts 
known as the Romains du Roi , a massive undertaking only completed by 
Granjean^ pupils in 1745. 4 

Granjean’s adaptations modified the origináis, taking into account the 
variations required for legibility at different point sizes and for softening 
the otherwise relentlessly ‘perfect’ designs. These designs carne in for seri- 
ous criticism, even in the mid-18th century. The highly esteemed printer 
Simon-Pierre Fournier, for instance, disparaged the original designs, 
though he attributed the defects of design to the absence of a sufficiently 
well-qualified engraver to achieve the work. In fact, the designs in the orig¬ 
inal copper plates were well-realized on their own terms, though ill-suited 
to the aesthetic requirements of printing. Fournier, like Granjean, realized 
that the effect of these types on the page, had they been produced in 
accord with the original designs, would have been one of deadening stabil- 
ity. Fournier possibly lacked the historical perspective to realize that these 
letter forms, by their very harmony and regularity, embodied both the 
intellectual principies held in high esteem as a theoretical ideal and also 
the worldview of the monarch by whom they had been commissioned. The 
compass and the square, used to divide the spaces from which the letter 
forms emerged, were appropriate tools for designing type which was to lay 
claim to universality, transcendence and immutability in the same manner 
as Louis XIV’s unshakable egocentrism shaped his claims to absolute 
monarchy. The extremely formal characteristics of these letter forms — 
which were sharply criticised by later designers — were precisely those 
which made them so indicative of the political symbolism of their aesth¬ 
etic form. While the Royal types remained the exclusive property of the 
Imprimerie Royale, the ultra-rational aesthetic which had inspired their 
design was shared by the so-called modern faces of Fournier and the Didot 
family, whose widely imitated work set the tone for much of Western 
European printing in the 18th century. Fournier’s designs were published 
in 1742, in the Modéle des Charactéres . These faces were characterized by 
thin, unbracketed serifs, extreme variation of thick and thin strokes and a 
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Píate of 'Anclent Oriental 
Alphabets' from Diderot and 
D'Alembert's Encydopédle 


strong vertical emphasis — in other words, by a distinctly rational seemine 
formalism. 

The 18th century saw a dramatically increased availability oí printing 
types to serve the needs of the expansión of Western European culture in 
its contacts with foreign languages and scripts. Motivated by colonial, 
religious and, later, anthropological concerns, type designers cut many 
new ‘exotic* faces to accommodate the demand for publications in non- 
European languages. A specimen book such as the ABC Buchdruckerkunst 
of Christian Friedrich Gessner, produced in Leipzig in 1743, provides sig- 
nificant evidence of this trend: typefaces for more than four dozen lan¬ 
guages - among them Aetheopic, Armenian, Brahmin, Syriac, Saracen, 
Malabarischen and Chínese - were all made available for sale. Gessner’s 
were particularly rich holdings in this realm, but not unique. The display 
in Diderot and D’Alembert’s Encyclopédie seems very modest by contrast, 
with its mere dozen or so alphabets corresponding largely to languages of 
the Near and Middle East, and these all presented in copper engravings, 
rather than as type fonts. The reason for this may have been pedagogical, 
since their presentation emphasized comparative grammatography rather 
than utilitarian applications. By the time of its 1799 publication Edmund 
Fry’s Pantographia contained images of several hundred alphabets in an 
uncritical blend of mythic and actual examples. 
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George Bickham, The Universal 
Penman, 1743 
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More signifícant than the statistical enumeration oí these facts of 
production is the effect on European attitudes towards language. The 
boom in universal languages of the late 17th century found its echo in the 
18th as well, also motivated in part by the desire to transcend the difficul- 
ties of cross-cultural communication. But more overwhelming was the 
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Two examples f rom George 
Bickham, The Universal Penman, 
1743 


interrelation between historical and cultural perspectives as scholars of 
language struggled to determine links between cultural identity and lin- 
guistic form, as well as to understand the chronological development 
which had resulted in such widespread proliferation and diversification. 
The tale of Babel remained a major touchstone for these researches in the 
18th century, and the variety of languages was explained in relation to that 
point of biblical reference. But the diversity of narratives into which this 
single reference fitted was considerable, making use of alphabetic writing 
as one of the key elements linking national identity and historical pribrity. 



¡21 (cantjjfktune citp£ Ü)t of pífame, 

cl)ftkisí tI)e^T 00 tcí^ oí a nCtn^Jiamt. 



The tradition of penmanship developed in the Renaissance continued 
in the 18th century, though many historians of calligraphy consider this to 
have been a decadent period characterized by excesses of decoration, 
flourishing, and pictorial conceits. These are manifest in display pieces 
and in the artful copper engravings of such skilful designers as Mauro 
Poggi, T.A. Pingeling, Gaetano Giare and others. 5 Themes of travel and 
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architecture entered into these elaborately engraved designs, adding to the 
mythological, religious and mundane themes of the earlier centuries, while 
the proliferation of natural flora and fauna accurately observed and pre- 
sented reflected the 18th-century reexamination of the physical world. 
One landmark publication in this area was George Bickham’s Universal 
Penman , a work which helped popularize new calligraphic styles as well as 
promoting a clear, legible hand. Other practical manuals for the teaching 
of penmanship as a useful and necessary tool had appeared in the 18th 
century, but in the 19th, as the needs of industry and commerce required 
increasing numbers of skilled clerks and secretarial workers, these publica- 
tions became the basis of standardized training and curricula. 


Richard Ware, The Young Clerk's 
Assistant, London, 1733, title 
page and chart of 'square' hands 



üquare Han» s. 



Decorative devices and elabórate initials were also created to serve the 
printing trades in the form of wood or metal initial letters designed for use 
with cast metal type. Once again, themes from the Renaissance persisted, 
such as that of playful naked putti or floral patterns, while newer themes 
made their appearance as well. Again, an increased attention to naturalis- 
tic detail in the depiction of plants and animáis was evident, and the use 
of exotic seeming creatures and foreign views were all popular material for 
new designs reflecting an interest in cultures beyond the borders of 
Western Europe. 
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Copperplate engraved initials, 
ty Mauro Poggi (late 18th cen- 
twy) and T. A. Pingeling (1780) 
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Letter M from Johann David 
Steingruber, Architetonisches 
Afphabeth, 1773 


Decorative initial with theme of 
exotic travel, possibly by Jan van 
Vianen 



Natural Language and Letters 

In the 18th century the term ‘natural* carne to be associated with the 
idea of self-evident or irrefutable fact. The idea of a natural language was 
one grounded in the logic of physiology, in keeping with the era*s fondness 
for granting privileged status to empirically observable phenomena. One 
extensión of this sensibility was in the schemes used to account for the 
shapes of alphabetic letters in terms of a link between their visual shape to 
the organs of articulation. The most notable 17th-century precedent for 
this interpretation was the work of Van Helmont, whose assertions had 
forged a link between the movements of the tongue, lips and mouth and 
forms of the Hebrew alphabet. But Helmont’s aim had been to demón¬ 
strate the divine origin of Hebrew, while 18th-century writers conceived of 
Divine invention in a more oblique manner, if they considered it at all. In 
addition, these writers all concerned themselves with the form of the 
Román alphabet. Thus their desire to ground the visual shapes of letters in 
the organs of articulation included both a peculiarly ahistorical ignorance 
of the development of the alphabet and a faith in the human body as an 
original source for natural forms. 

The idea of a physiologically based notation System has some credibil- 
ity as a guide for pronunciation: the mapping of the organs and relative 
positions of tongue and so forth in a shorthand code was one of the bases 
on which the eventual development of the International Phonetic 
Alphabet was developed. But the attempts to see the alphabet in terms of 
physiology was motivated by a desire to read the letters as a set of moti- 
vated signs, grounded in some original source, rather than as an arbitrary 
set of visual elements. These proposals were also testimony to the 
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increased sophistication of phonetic analysis, since the categories of labi- 
als, dentáis, palatals, fricatives and plosives provided a suggestive frame- 
work within which to propose a visual interpretation. Another theme was 
the increasing recognition that the correspondences between the letters of 
the alphabet and the sounds of contemporary French, English or other 
spoken language were highly inadequate. In the introduction to his 1758 
publication, An Introduction to Language, Literary and Philosophical, 
Especially to the English, Latín, Greek and Hebrew , Anselm Bayly, the 
English philologist, bemoaned this fact, stating that ideally ‘each letter 
should correspond to a sound.’ That it did not was proof of its imperfec- 
tion — arising either from the deterioration of the original, puré form of 
language, or from the as yet not perfected condition of human knowledge. 

In the debates over the natural versus social character of language, Bayly 
took the side of culture: children learned language only with difficulty, he 
pointed out, and though he believed strongly that the original language 
had contained more perfect connections between words and their mean- 
ings, he still considered it to have been a human invention grounded in 
lessons from the great Instructor and Creator. 

Interpretations in which the alphabet was considered to have been 
based on physiology divided into descriptive systems - those which assert- 
ed that they were discovering the true origin of the letter forms or their 
meaning - and prescriptive systems — which attempted to design a univer¬ 
sal notation system based on the mechanisms of pronunciation. The 
Englishman, Charles Davy, and French scholar, Abbé J. Marie Moussaud, 
were both authors of descriptive systems, while Charles de Brosses wrote 
one of the most famous of all physiological alphabet texts, including a 
proposal for a universal writing. 

Davy’s 1772 Conjectural Observations on the Origin and Progress of 
Alphabetic Writing ascribed the origin of writing to human invention, 
rather than divine gift. Davy emphasized that it was the principies of pho- 209 

netic representation, rather than the specific activity of letters, which were 
the remarkable achievement in alphabetic writing, so that it was the con- 
cept of representing sound, rather than the means by which this was 
achieved, which he felt was to be most admired. Davy’s analysis of letter 
forms was limited to diagrams of the lips, teeth, tongue. He considered 
that the alphabetic sequence had been determined by the patterns of the 
mouth in pronunciation: ‘aleph’ closed the lips, ‘beta* opened them and 
put the tongue in position to pronounce the ‘gimel/ as its final T in turn 
readied the mouth for the ‘daleth’ and so forth. But the letters he schema- 
tized in his ¿Ilustradve diagrams were Román letters, majuscules, and the 
internal contradictions of this method were never mentioned - the 
improbability that letters whose forms were developed in monumental 
inscriptions had derived from the organs of speech. In addition, his under- 
standing of the physiology of speech was quite limited: he relied on the 
obvious features of the mouth (teeth, tongue, lips), rather than extending 
to the palate, glottis and larynx as Wilkins had a century earlier. 
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Charles Davy's tiny diagrams, 
Conjecturat Obsen/ations, 
London, 1772 


ALPHABETIC WRITING. 87 

O-mega exhibíted the hollow of the 
mouth in profile, with the lips thruíl 
forward as in fpeaking : t-fovyúwtrat n y«f 

ÍV «UTW T# K«l 

es n 

Beta was a delineation of the lips in 
profile, in the natural iituation of the 
head. 

B B Bu 

Mu exhibí ted them turned upwards, 

m W Me 

Pt was their inverted profile. 

^ ü u * 

And P/j¡ was a drawing of the lips as 
they appear in front, which was ereded 
for the fake of taking up lefs room» 

$ (£> 

Zeta and Nu may be confidered both 
as palatines and linguals, 

Z N 

Zeta (the found of which feems to be 
compounded of the founds of # and <r *) is 
pronounced by raifing the tip of the 

tongue 


Davy invoked histórica! themes which were quite typical of the 18th 
century, particularly in his attempt to reconcile his insights with contra- 
dicting bíblica! and dassical texts. Fór instance, Davy argued against the 
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possibility of an antediluvian origin for the alphabet on the simple 
grounds that there was no evidence of writing before the Flood. He 
favored the theory of its invention in the Sinai, particularly its use to 
inscribe the Decalogue of Moses. This was a fairly standard position for 
his time, though there were other scholars who continued to argüe for 
Adam’s role in the invention of letters as well as language. Davy’s discus- 
sion linked the invention of the alphabet to the prohibition against graven 
images, thus distinguishing it from the first writing, hieroglyphic. Because 
they pictured the elements they represented, hieroglyphics were unaccept- 
able to the Jews, he felt, since they were under the strictures of Moses’s 
new Laws. Finally, Davy echoed the sentiments of Jean-Jacques Rousseau’s 
famous formulation that language had been invented to communicate 
the human passions and emotions, and he added that the uses to which 
writing had been applied had moved in rapid succession to business, to 
memory, to specifying the conditions of the covenant, to determining the 
conveyance of property. In summary Davy considered the alphabet to be 
an invention which communicated humanness by the social purposes to 
which it was put, and to be pictorial, but abstractly so, because it repre¬ 
sented sound through depicting the mechanisms of pronunciation. 

Moussaud, like Davy, analyzed the visual form of the Román letters in 
terms of articulatory organs. His work, UAlphabet Raisottné ou 
Explication des Lettres , was based on the principie that letters either rep¬ 
resented the organs of speech or they represented the movement of air pro- 
duced by those organs. The several hundred pages of his two-volume work 
were devoted to exhaustively detailing these patterns, though the graphic 
evidence he presented was limited to a few schematic designs. Unlike Davy, 
Moussaud defended his choice of the Román alphabet, making clear that 
his was a delibérate selection, and stated that the perfection of the forms 
of the letters made it obvious that these could not be a degraded or deteri- 
orated form of the early alphabet. He felt that it was highly improbable 211 
that the scratchings, awkward glyphs and ‘barbarous* images of the Sinai 
or Phoenicia could have been the puré origináis of letters which were supe¬ 
rior aesthetically. Having established the primacy of the majuscules of the 
Román alphabet on aesthetic grounds, he then proceeded to a direct 
analysis of the symbolism of the letters: ‘A’ was the simplest, representing 
mouth and tongue; ‘E’ the sign of existence, the very breath of life, was 
the image of the nose from below, two nostrils and the diaphragm separat- 
ing them; T was not an organ, but the shape of the sound, fast clean and 
sharp, like an arrow, and the dot on the lower case V was a stranger, a 
remnant of an older notation system; ‘O’ was the most full sound, the 
shape of a globe; and the two parallel Unes of the *U* were the guiding 
canal of the voice. Moussaud divided letters into the passive consonants 
and the active vowels, the tranquil voices of reflection and the dynamic 
language of the passions. In so doing he was able to discuss language as 
the interweaving of two strains — one natural and independent of institu- 
tions, immediate and expressive which consisted of the vowels, and the 
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other conventional, understood only through training, which was that 
contained in the consonants. This ingenious solution to the apparent con- 
tradiction between the expressive materiality of language and the clearly 
social nature oí its forms, meaning and conventions was Moussaud’s 
unique contribution to alphabet theory. 
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Moussaud: chart of letter valúes, 
f rom L'Alphabet Raisonnée, 

1803 


CARACTERES PARTICULIERS, 

/'dpCUidtW p7'?pC¿i**f fe CQM7W (fe IOlíOfdp p, 

FOYELLES . 

A-FL-.AFi VF,. JA.Fi . 

0-0. □. 

(X OH á . 

U-3. AJ. 

e-c. e. a.®. 


I—I ponctue . 

/7//-V pref . V?.* cop/ú/ue . 

I CONSONNES. 

B--}. 3 . B. íl. . 

Q-P- 

c-n.u.D.e.^. 

R- k. 4 . 

D~0. A. prrec . (/). CD. íl) . 

S “* ÍD /té/iraüjue . £ . ^ . 2 precyue. 

F-U. 

¿. *£2C$2. XAS. 

(r “ ceWi/fe'. 

CX1. S . co.oo . 

H-H. I i . 

T-H. | V-<1 . 

^ <7“* . J L . 

x-x.’dc . x.jl. 

K- M. K.. U • IC. 

&-8g . -H-.*K 

L“É-h t —} • 

(%-,L . T. 

M-o K. ^ ^(. i. ■ \ V. 

J V V V 

f 7 Ciuv/Af v a, i, O . 

N-S . 

Itn<[tp> <///// /'{(üto'diK . 

P-.tf. J\ 

V ybujfa, 


— 





Moussaud: chart of letter valúes; 
the 'A' and 'B' and 'V;' the 'D', 
from L'Alphabet Raísonnée, 

1803 
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Charles De Brosses’s Traité de la Formation Mechanique des Langues 
became the best known of the articulatory interpretations of alphabet 
forms. His assertion, quite simply, was that all languages shared this 
physiologically based sound symbolism and were of a necessity determined 
by nature itself. De Brosses’s treatise contained a search for valué, not 
merely the original of a letter form, but the essence of meaning, which he 
felt resided in an onomatopoeic reading of sound symbolism. He had 
very little to say about the visual forms of the alphabet, but from the first 
pages of his two-volume work, he was promoting the analysis of spoken 
language. 

The first example he offered was a contrast of the pronunciation of the 
French words for soft (doux) and rough (rude). In the association of the 
gentle sound of the word doux and the harsher sound of the word rude the 
kernel of his entire treatise was contained. De Brosses believed that the 
physical quality of the words was evidence of their kernel meaning, and it 
followed from this that all language was onomatopoeic in its original 
form, much of which, he felt, could be recovered with careful examination 
of existing elements. But his major contribution was a proposal for a writ- 
ing system grounded in physiology, one adaptable to any and all lan¬ 
guages, and more or less apparent to the eye. He designed this writing sys¬ 
tem in strict accord with phonetic analysis, his marks designating lips, 
nose, tongue, teeth as the basis of what he termed an ‘organic alphabet.’ 

Though never adopted, his scheme provided inspiration for later inventors 
of phonographic notation systems. The drawbacks to De Brosses’s scheme 
were that though it might have been pronounceable to the initiated, as a 
notation system it would have jettisoned the rich philological history of 
language apparent in traditional writing which in part conveyed meaning 
by the visual forms of morphemes, prefixes and suffixes, rather than mere¬ 
ly by their sound. 

The unifying feature of these proposals was their profound belief that 213 
a cióse relation between written form and physiology would result in a 
more perfect alphabet - whether it could merely be demonstrated as his- 
torical fact or whether it had to be reinvented. The assumption that 
empirical, observable natural forms, such as those of the mouth, were in 
themselves inherently perfect, was the basis of this attitude. The body car- 
ried no association of carnal impurity in such systems, but was a natural 
fact, and therefore, could be the basis of a neutral or even positive image. 

The social order was not in conflict with this natural image, but a logical - 
or even, as in the language of Moussaud, reasonable - extensión of its 
character. 

The distinction between these and earlier physiologically based inter¬ 
pretations resided chiefly in the absence of a mystical or transcendent 
belief in divine sources for alphabetic form. There is none of Helmont’s 
leap of faith in these texts and theological conviction has been subsumed 
into a cool Iogic and rational analysis. 
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Pár/tcÁe JT Zom . I. y?. jSo. 

Peó articuta&o/id ou w/leccio/tó c¿có sioc 
o/y ast eó c/e- ¿a- CrosnSe- T^oca/es. 

■BaStue Jeflee 

.Jtfqyeri^ J?aua^. JRude. II jpouco* 

p. b. m. £ ix. 


Charles De Brosses's schematic 
diagrams for his organic alpha¬ 
bet, Traité de la Formatlon 
Mechanique des Lettres (París, 
1765) 


, JWoycrv. Ztou¿c„ Mude . 

!Í^ 2 .GOHGeO o o 

OI c - gd* Ic.CjU 

Itfoyen,. D<nco>, Hude. 

Ü^^-^DENT U U U 

h d. ti. t. 

s_ 

co Jktqye/i' Feúco. Ilude . 

□ 1 . Z. CJ1. 

grí 

H § JIIqyen+ Feucc. Hule 

H Ó. LANGÜE^——í *S> í—J 

So | 1 * n. r, 

OO'N 


I/efár&d Do uceó , 

V-OU 


f&.s. 

Zettreó JTor¿e¿ 
ou- rude¿ , 

x^OtJ 


crcrcc 


^•^NEZ 


61 . ts 


v JBatíu ¿a¿ta¿ u Ma/tu de/i/zd' 

analoyue au b. ana/opue au t. 

Jftp.jü. O^Afpiréjjulhtral f analqyue au le. 


Fgj'ii. 
Fp. J2f. 
Ftp.jd. 


Cotde dupa/aiá >——>> Coule ¿afra/ 
arta/opue aic z. ou. S(j¡fíe//icn¿hvá doucc 

Frape de ¿a/tpue a/ta/opue a 1. 




Júrale de- ¿aripue ana/oyue a r 


( SfflfdlC /**£ 

¿4 •) ana/oauc. a s . 

• X Xv» s si ' 


da /ie¿L -cr: ¿aóud 

i/vyuc. as. f ana/ütfue a £. ay. 
Jjff/cim CAa/3edu pa/a/d amt/op/e a j a di. 
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Charles De Brosses's schematic 
diagrams for his organic alpha¬ 
bet, Traité de la Formation 
Mechanique des Lettres (París, 
176S) 


P/cmc/ie To/ruIp, 181. 

IjCó jvir ¿e/tred ou co/idonneé dunouvel 


¿dv/ia/>e¿ o/ya/uque ■ 

levre . 

GORGE . 

DENT. 

X^p. 

Oc. 

U D. 


OoIl. 

U tL. 

X^M. 

O K.QU 

a t. 

• 


Ocl. 

LJ Dgll. 

X_^V. 

"0~Cr. 

UKjdj . 


$ Ca. 

tí D¿r. 

X^B 1. 


ttDr. 

Xcs^Pr. 

*0 ct. 

tí^Tr . 

\£/*P s. 

0*ol. 

PAJEAIS . 

X/pi. 

*0*Gr. 

iJ. 

V^fL 

'Q’c* 

- 

) Z. 

Fr. 


^ cll. 

X^Yr. 


LANGIIB 
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Charles De Brosses' schematic 
diagrams for his organic alpha¬ 
bet, Traité de la Formation 
Mechanique des Lettres (París, 
1765) 


P/o/ic/u', / / Jl. 


TofíuT. 


/■ ítf 


II 

-r 

JPa/er 


II 

rtoster 


nALIEN 

I(ulfC 


U 


/wstro 


ESMG-NOL 

I \ 

1 / 


Padre 


K 


t 

\ 

yuc 


/it¿eófro 


PRANCOIS 

Vr/r nojfre. 


K 


I 

\ 

c/te 


1 


I 

\ 

yuc. 


I 

\ 

y/to 


eJ t/t. 


\ I 

\T\ 

C€¿¿A 


% 


jcc na. 


'II 

acá. 


WU 


Ci>á?j en? cte/oj' 


K 1 

c<f en. 


V- 


y\/ 

sanctfócafo 


Ul 


sa/ti 


y > / 

cü/tcad? 


\< 


£ yetar.\ 


sa/u¡6¡fa' 



ít i 
y 

*u 

;¡i; 

n 

l tt¿> 

(tm/rv 

namen. 

advenía/; 

¿taa/i 

II 

It 

II 

11 

It 

*N 

y' 

*M 

l\ 

X 

ata. 

¿no 

/lome 

ve/uja. 

áca 

11 

\ 

11 

11 

f 

*\ 

X 

n 

1S 

x 

ato 

¿a 

/tanta/ 

e venara. 

¿fe 

ti 

1 

1 

H / 

1 


X 

•Y 

i n- 

X 

soté 

fo/v 

/lont- 

'v/c/i/rc 

¿o/t- 


H 

r £qntun 


H 

7/10 


ül 


rtyno 


rvpnc 


Primitive Origins and the Social Contract 

18th-century áccounts of the origins and development of writing evi- 
denced an increasing concern with a coherent and consistent narrative his- 
tory within which to present their arguments. This involved both a neces- 
sary comparison of the condition of modern culture with that of the past, 
and also, a more elaborately detailed chronology than had previously been 
customary. Again the underlying subtext of these works was the guiding 
question of whether human society had deteriorated or improved on its 
original State. Contact with people and cultures in Africa and the 
Americas had raised doubts about the nature of so-called primitive exis- 
tence, and the image of Edenic innocence was both supported by the 
observation of indigenous people living in harmony with their natural 
environment and contradicted by their apparent difference from the pre- 
conceived image of Adam and Eve as nude but conventional Western 
Europeans. The role of writing in these various discussions was as clear 
evidence of cultural superiority, but assessing the condition of writing in 
the early stages of human history became a crucial point on which to 
determine the course of progress or lack thereof. 

The figures whose work gave definitive form to discussions of the 
development of writing in the 18th century included William Warburton, 
Court de Gebelin, and Thomas Astle, all of whom remained frequently 
cited sources throughout the next century. Each believed that writing was 
a human invention which was bound up in the terms of the social contract 
between individuáis and government. The influence of Enlightenment 
writers on these historians was evident, and the author who established a 
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founding link between social theory and alphabet history was Lord 
Monboddo. In The Origin and Progress of Language (1772) Monboddo 
insisted that not only writing but language depended on the existence of 
the State since without a basis for regulation human relations would not 
have been able to evolve into rational form and exchange. By contrast, 
Court de Gebelin felt that language was more properly to be considered 
the instrument of the State and its facilitating médium, seeing in the activi- 
ty of writing an effective technology for realizing the aims of a rational 
and scientific government. Thomas Astle, along with William Massey, 
James Herries, James Williams, and a host of other lesser known figures 
concurred on the point that language was ‘the first and most admirable of 
human inventions’ which had been ‘enlarged as human affairs and circum- 
stances* rendered necessary’ and that if there were any divine intervention 
in the invention it was only in the sense that all human activity was 
inspired by divine models or Ideas. Writing, even more than language, was 
evidence of the human character of social systems and the tool of law, rea- 
son, Science and emotions. 

The idea of divine invention did not lack for supporters, however. 
Daniel Defoe writing in 1726 and an anonymous French author responsi- 
ble for the Dissertation Historique sur Vlnvention des Lettres published in 
1772 demonstrated the tenacity of the notion of writing as a direct gift 
from God. Defoe maintained that it was an indisputable historical fact 
that the first alphabetic characters had been written by God on tablets of 
stone, and to support his arguments gave detailed chronological accounts 
of events leading up to the moment at which the original letters had been 
inscribed in the year 2515 of biblical history. Defoe’s essay was subtitled 
An Inquiry into the Antiquity and Origin of Letters proving that the two 
Tables written by the Finger of God on Mount Sinai was the first Writing 
in the World and that all other Alphabets derive from Hebrew. Defoe 
absolutely dismissed hieroglyphic writing, stating that it could not have 
had any relation whatsoever to the forms or principies of the alphabet. He 
also dismissed the possibility of an antediluvian writing, 'the biblical 
authority for the Mosaic Tablets bearing such strong weight in his argu¬ 
ments, but the author of the Dissertation was convinced that the first writ¬ 
ing had been on two columns of brick and stone, known as the columns of 
Seth, which had existed before the Deluge. Like Defoe, this author relied 
exclusively on textual sources, but was less interested in reconciling them 
to a single narrative than in enumerating their various contributions to the 
history of writing. This practice of giving equal weight to mythical, bibli¬ 
cal and historical sources continued until the forcé of archaeological evi¬ 
dence contradicted the traditional accounts, but attempts to accommo- 
date a divine origin for writing within a historical framework would per- 
sist well beyond the 18th century. 

William Warburton’s major contribution to the study of the history of 
writing was in the area of hieroglyphics; to Warburton goes credit for 
finally demystifying the Egyptian writing system and placing it within a 
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linguistic context, well in advance of the decipherment by Thomas Young 
and Jean Fran^ois Champollion. While Warburton did not and could not 
siipply the meaning of hieroglyphic characters, he recognized that they 
had served a wide range of mundane and practical purposes in their origi¬ 
nal function and had only become a more arcane and secret system in 
their later use. Now accepted as the standard historical account, 
Warburton’s proclamations on this point were revolutionary in an 18th- 
century context in which the emblejnatic and enigmatic character of the 
hieroglyph was still taken for granted and the term itself practically equiv- 
alent to esotericism. But Warburton’s work had other implications, and 
the multi-volume Divine Legation ofMoses y published in rapidly succeed- 
ing editions well into the 19th century, was a work which participated in 
the politics of contemporary life as much as in historical discussion. On 
the one hand, the work was an encyclopedic collection of most of what 
was contemporary knowledge about the ancient world. 6 Warburton main- 
tained that while Adam and Eve had lived in a condition of natural reli¬ 
gión, one in which humans realized by virtue of their ‘Reason and 
Freedom of WilP that they were moral agents accountable for their con- 
duct to their Maker. While Warburton maintained, in keeping with Locke, 
that human reason was universal, he argued the Deist belief in nature as 
the only source of knowledge about God, and in favor of supernatural rev¬ 
ela tion. Such a Divine Revela tion had been made only to the Jews, and it 
was through Moses that knowledge had been passed down, though it was 
through Christ that certain aspects of this Revelation were later intensified 
and restored. Warburton argued passionately for the mutual benefit 
derived from relations between the State and religión, and that the con¬ 
tract which united them was of the same variety as that which united the 
State and its people. Warburton’s thesis was that religión had lost its hold 
on the mind of the people who now, he complained, cared only for what 
they termed civil liberty and denounced the valué of the Christian faith. 
Religión had served a social function, as laws had served a spiritual func¬ 
tion, in taming the more selfish instincts of humankind, but all this was to 
be lost if the institutionalized structure of State religión were eroded. 
Warburton’s work was intended as propaganda to bring the wayward 
back in line with organized religión and obedience to the Crown. 

Warburton’s work, first published in the 1740s, supported the idea that 
certain early cultures of humankind were originally primitive, barbarous, 
uncivilized and that the earliest forms of writing, hieroglyphics, were evi- 
dence of this. Alphabetic writing represented an advance on this condi¬ 
tion, and the increasing degree of abstraction possible in writing as it 
moved from the literal representation of things to the suggestive represen- 
tation of concepts was evidence of increasing social sophistication in his 
eyes. Warburton took up the earlier classifications of hieroglyphics within 
the descriptive semiotic analysis of Clement of Alexandria. He made use 
of the terms curiological , tropical and allegorical y but linked them to an 
evolutionary hierarchy bolstered by the notion of progress. 
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William Warburton's diagrams 
showing evolution of letters 
from hieroglyphics, based on the 

i 

Count de Caylus's diagrams (The 
Divine Legation ofMoses, 

London, 1765) 

Warburton saw no reason to assign a divine origin to the alphabet, 
stressing its social rather than religious (unction, and further insisted that 
had the letters been invented by God and given as a gift, that this fact 
would have been so momentous that it would have been explicitly com- 
mented upon by Moses, not merely implied in the story of the Tablets. 
Letters, Warburton said, had been in common use before they appeared in 
the Commandments. The alphabet had been imported from Egypt by 
Moses and then transformed, and here Warburton also interpreted the 
second commandment as an interdiction against the use of hieroglyphic 
writing or other pictorial depictions. Warburton, in spite of his tendency 
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Willíam Massey: valúes assigned 
to the letters contrasted with 
those assigned by Hermanus 
Hugo and Barón Van Helmont 


to slight the Jews and disparage the continual credit granted to the 
Hebrew language as original, was an astute theorist of culture. The thrust 
of his analysis was to examine the function of religión and in particular 
the social uses of the mythic c'oncept of a Divine Revelation. The desire to 
receive a ‘revealed Will for the rule of their actions,’ he said, was of para- 
mount importance in rendering religious law effective as a means of social 
control. It is this argument which he turned upon the purported divine 
origin of letters, undermining its credibility by asserting that there would 
have been no better ‘sanction to recommend their use’ than this facf, or 
‘security against return to the idolatrous practice of hieroglyphic writing 
to which this people [the Jews], so fond of Egyptian manners, were vio- 
lently inclined.’ 


COMPARISON OF MASSEY, HUGO and HELMONT’s VALUES FOR 
THE LETTERS OF THE HEBREW ALPHABET 



Massey — 1763 

Hugo --1738 

Helmont —1657 

alef 

chief, prince, first sound, ox 

princeps 

chief 

beth 

house 

house 

house 

gimel 

a camel 

camel 

camel 

daleth 

agate 


door 

he 

(the sound) 

(from the sound) 

this or that 

vau 

hook 

a hook 

hook 

zayin 

weapon, club 

weapon, a club 

weapon or spear 

heth 

quadreped 

(from the sound) or quadreped 

wild beast 

teth 

cover or wrapper 

(from the sound) 

wrapper or womb 

yod 

a hand 

hand 

hand 

koph 

the palm, or to bend 

palm (hand or tree) 

cavity or hollow 

lamed . 

a goad or spít 

goad 

teaching 

mem 

a blot 

stain or blemish 

mother, increase 

( 

nun 

a fish (or sound) 

fish 

everlasting 

sameleh 

a base 

base 

support, bedpost 

ayin 

a fountain, or eye 

eye 

eye 

pe 

mouth or face 

mouth or face 

mouth 

tsede 

hunting pole, fish hook 

spear or fish hook 

hook 

qoph 

órele or monkey 

cirde or monkey 

drde 

re 

the head 

head 

head 

shin 

a tooth 

teeth 

teeth 

tau 

a sign or boundary 

final sign 

final sign 


Based on William Massey Tbe Origin and Progress of Letters: an Essay in Two Parts, 1763, (often citing either 
Bellarmine, Joseph Scaliger or Angelus Canlnius), Hermanus Hugo, De Pritna Saibendi Origine, 1738, and 
Barón von Helmont, Alphabetum Naturae, 1657. 


If on the one hand Warburton was intent upon distinguishing the 
abstract chararacter of alphabetic writing from its mimetic hieroglyphic 
precedent, then other writers of the period were equally intent upon fílling 
the void of meaning with accounts of the pictorial origin and valué of the 
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letters. Such accounts aróse in every period, through the systematic 
description of the letters of the alphabet in relation to presumed pictorial 
sources according to either their ñames (the aleph = the ox variety) or 
their appearances - which often included improbable examples from the 
physiological models described above to sets of tools, plants and animáis. 
One of the first thorough accounts of pictorial valué was recorded by 
William Massey in 1763 in The Origin and Progress o f Letters. It is evident 
Massey had researched earlier sources thoroughly and conscientiously 
supported his assertions by citing other authorities. The work of both 
Hermanus Hugo (De Prima Scribendi Origine , first published in 1617) and 
Van Helmont haunted Massey’s text. This is significant not only because 
of the way in which the traditional interpretations of the letters was 
passed on through this succession of writers but because the idea of an 
interpretation of the letters as meaningful in themselves became accepted 
through this tradition. While such valúes were not translated into a sym- 
bolic interpretation of words on the basis of the letters from which they 
were composed, the social significance of the early alphabet carne to be 
defined in part according to the correspondenees of letters and objeets in 
these analyses. 

By the 19th century the assignment of a pictorial origin would be justi- 
fied by these interpretations, but in the 18th century the meanings were 
assigned more exclusively through linguistic links. For instance, some of 
Massey’s valúes were: aleph = prince, chief and the first sound which chil- 
dren uttered; 7 beth = a house, though Massey stated unequivocably that he 
saw absolutely no visual resemblance; gimel = a camel, because the word 
was the same; daleth = a gate, and so forth. The most telling letters were 
in fact those whose ñames did not have a descriptive valué: thus í he > was 
considered a ñame derived entirely from the sound of the letter, ‘mem’ 
described a ‘blot,’ while ‘samech’ was ‘a thing drawn into itself.’ The range 
of valúes assigned to these more ambiguously named letters was quite 
broad; Massey tended to contrive more literal Solutions for the enigmatic 
ñames while Hugo and Helmont had been contení with abstractions. 

Gebelin also proposed valúes for the individual letters but his scheme 
contained a far more elabórate subtext: Gebelin saw the letters as symbols 
of the necessary and sufficient elements for a primitive way of life, that of 
the nomadic Semitic tribes. First published in the early 1770s, Gebelin’s Le 
Monde Primitifwas rapidly accepted as the standard account of the early 
history of humankind. Gebelin was one of the most prominent scholars of 
ancient Near Eastern language and culture of his day, and considered, 
therefore, an outstanding authority on the early epoch of human activity. 
The function of writing in society, Gebelin stated, was to preserve know- 
ledge, Science, and invention through a stable means of externalizing 
thought. Gebelin believed that all human beings and cultures had the same 
source and that the proof of this resided in written forms where the simi- 
larities between Chínese characters, Hebrew letters and Egyptian hiero- 
glyphic forms could be demonstrated. 
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Court de Gebelin's visual córrela- 
tions of alphabet ic characters, 
hieroglyphics and Chínese char¬ 
acters (Histoire Naturelle de ta 
Paróte, Paris edition of 1816) 



Gebelin determined that if writing had been a natural invention, that 
is, one which followed from the human condition as mewing from a cat or 
barking from a dog, then all early writing would have been similar. The 
existence of hieroglyphic writing, so different from that of alphabetic, was 
on the one hand testimony to the artificial or cultural character of writ¬ 
ing, though on the other hand, Gebelin added, the observation that these 
forms of writing were different was in fact an error. Hieroglyphics had 
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Court de Gebelin's visual correla- 
tions of atphabetic characters, 
hieroglyphics and Chínese char¬ 
acters (Histoire Naturelle de la 
Parole, París edition of 1816) 
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been the first, the earliest writing, and had like all human inventions, 
been based on imitation. Using the popular notion of hieroglyphic writ¬ 
ing, Gebelin considered it a form of pictorial denotation which ranged 
from literal to more abstract. By the logic of his own circular reasoning, 
he further asserted that since all writing was similar, alphabetic writing 
must also be a form of painting, and thus should be interpreted as an 
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assemblage of hieroglyphic characters. Gebelin thus projected images onto 
the schematic forms of the alphabet. Very few of Gebelin’s assigned valúes 
corresponded with those of eíther Massey or other historians (only in the 
valué he assigned ‘daleth’ and a secondary valué for ‘aleph’) but his alpha- 
betic glyphs were all thematically related to the agricultural life of the 
ancient Near East. Gebelin elaborated his theory of pictorial origins by 
making an additional - but incongruous - link between the objects the let- 
ters resembled at their invention with the organ which produced their 
sound. In some cases, as with ‘B’ or ‘P’ he claimed that this latter was 
revealed in the pictorial valué, while in other cases it was unclear on what 
grounds he supported this part of his argument. 

The definition which Gebelin gave to the term primitive was revealing: 
he considered that the only form of human culture which was truly civi- 
lized was that embodied in the structure of rural, agrarian society. Not 
only were hunters and gatherers excluded from consideration as civil peo- 
pie, but the concept of civilization was linked to writing through the con¬ 
trol of property. Gebelin went so far as to say that there was absolutely no 
need for writing among people who did not possess property, since the 
function of written language was to keep accounts, provide documentary 
evidence of ownership or transfer, and to maintain records of such 
exchanges. Thus it was pointless to consider the ‘savages’ (by which he 
meant non-European indigenous populations of the African and 
American continents) as children of nature - it was in fact only farmers 
who justly deserved that designation. 

Gebelin concluded his study of the origins of language and writing by 
tracing the development of the alphabet from the Near East to Greece, dis- 
playing his acquaintance with the various transformations of the letters 
and the changes from twenty-two letters of the Hebrew alphabet to the 
seventeen letters of the alphabet of Cadmus and so forth, but again the 
fact that the letter forms which formed the center of his investigation were 
the Román maj úseles of Imperial inscriptions was a point which went 
completely unmentioned. The forcé of tradition was so strong in Gebelin’s 
mind that he saw visual links in the forms of the letters, interchanging the 
Aleph for the Alpha and the majuscule ‘A* without any hesitation. They 
were all the same letter, he argued, and thus shared the same original 
valué. Writing had been a civilizing forcé, as far as he was concerned, but 
could only occur in cultures disposed to become civilized. Gebelin’s dis- 
tinctions loaded the term primitive with a romantic association, linking 
the image of an Arcadian early condition for agricultural society with a 
notion of natural superiority which in turn translated into social superior- 
ity: so though the primitive was a condition of innocence it was not to be 
confused with the state of the savage , and though it had been original, it 
Frontispiece from Gebelin's Le had not been universal. 

Monde Primitif ; with Mercury, Though Astle’s work was published in 1784, he was in many ways the 

led by Love, about to grant writ- precursor to 19th-century scholarship, rather than a participant in the 
ing to humankind. speculative practices of his contemporaries. The distinguishing elements 
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oí Astle’s monumental work, On the Origin and Progress of Writing, as 
tvell Hieroglyphic as Elementary, were his accurate account of the diffu- 
sion of writing from the source of its invention in the Near East, the asser- 
tion that letters were arbitrary forms, and the conviction that the alphabet 
had developed gradually through a process of transformative adapta tion. 
In other words, Astle was on the verge of an evolutionary narrative rather 
than a creationist one, and his use of classical and biblical sources was 
seriously tempered by his synthesis of archaeological evidence. Not sur- 
prisingly, it was Astle’s work which became the touchstone for such 19th- 
century scholars as the perpetually venerable Isaac Taylor. 

Astle’s conviction that the letters were arbitrary was coupled with an 
increased emphasis on the surrogate character of writing: speech was the 
‘substance, and writing the shadow which follows it.’ This attitude, in 
which writing loses its enigmatic power as a visual form as its relation to 
linguistic systems is demonstrated, enjoyed an upswing of popularity as 
the languages linked to cuneiform, hieroglyphics and other ancient Scripts 
were systematically reconstructed by the decipherments of the 19th centu¬ 
ry. Astle had no patience for the mythic conceptions which had dominated 
the field of his research, and he expressed sharp criticism of those scholars 
who, pressed by ‘the difficulty of accounting for the invention of the art of 
exhibiting to the sight the various conceptions of the mind, which have no 
corporeal forms, by a small number of elementary characters or letters’, 
fell into the easy solution of supposing them to be ‘of divine original.’ 8 He 
understood that the significance of alphabetic writing was its dependence 
on the analysis of spoken sounds and its independence from mimetic rep¬ 
resentador Though he felt that the letters were in some way derived from 
hieroglyphics, he was also fully convinced that letters did not ‘derive their 
powers from their forms’ and that, as a consequence, these forms ‘depend¬ 
ed entirely on the will and fancy of those who made them.’ Astle responsi- 
bly cited Warburton, Monboddo, Gebelin and others, and with remark- 
able clarity, rejected the portions of their theses which did not support his 
own. His work was not entirely without its mythical traces - hé provided a 
family tree for Thoth, and linked him to the ancient Greeks and to the 
Phoenicians, but he also provided the first diagram mapping the relation 
of alphabetic writing systems to each other, a diagram which was both 
replete and surprisingly accurate. 


Nationalism and the Descendants of Noah 

One conspicuous genre of 18th-century alphabet symbolism was 
the analysis of the alphabet in terms of the geographical distribution of 
the sons of Noah throughout the globe and the use of these histories as 
the basis of myths of national identity. Linked to the emerging concepts of 
the nation as a fundamental entity, and the stresses of European politics, 
these theories inevitably bore within them claims of the authors to have 
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discovered (and be descended from) the original people and the one true 
language. Most prevalent were theories asserting the priority of one or 
another of the Celtic, Gaulish, or Anglo-Saxon groups in the settlement of 
Europe. These texts revealed strong partisan sentiments, supporting the 
right of the Irish to remain independent of British rule, a conflicted area in 
18th-century politics, or of the Anglo-Saxons to be defined as distinct 
from their Norman conquerors, and the English language as a form whose 
original purity had been violated. On the continent such a theory had 
been proposed by Guillaume Postel as early as the 16th century when he 
put forth the claim that the Celts had been the original settlers of France. 
Postel’s nationalistic mythology was part of a widespread movement in 
French literature which was conceived as a reaction to the claims of 
Classicism and the legacy of Greek and Román culture as it was being 
reinvented in the Renaissance. 9 The 18th-century writers who took up this 
theme made little reference to Postel, however, often making use of highly 
original analyses of both the letters and language in the form of new, 
unorthodox etymologies. 


Rowland Jones's ‘V diagram 
showing origin of prepositions, 

(Hieroglyfic, London, 1763) 

Of the authors who used the letters of the alphabet as evidence of early 
human history, Rowland Jones was one of the most prolific and original. 
He wrote four books which explored his premises: that the original 
Europeans were Celts, that all the letters of the alphabet were based on the 
combination of two elements, the I and the O, and that the Celtic origin of 
the English language could be discerned through an etymological investí- 
gation which made use of the symbolism concealed in letters and words. 
In Hieroglyfic or A Grammatical Introduction to An Universal Hieroglyfic 
Language (1763) and The Origin o f Language (1764) Jones expounded the 
fundamental principies which he explored further in The lo Triads and 
The Circles ofGomer. 

Jones’s stated motivation was to restore the original language and thus 
recover what he called ‘primitive knowledge.’ By this he meant the condi- 
tion of humankind befóre the confusión of tongues at Babel. Themes of 
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racial purity rather than the innocence o£ humankind were evident in the 
work of Jones, Nelme, Vallancey and other writers concerned with the 
origins of language in terms of national identity: none of them attempted 
to recover the language of Adam, for instance, or of Abraham, but instead 
focused on the diffusion and differentiation of languages among the sons 
of Noah. As far as Jones was concerned, the original pre-Babel language 
had been that of the a people he identified as the Cumbri, equivalent to 
the Galli-Celtic group. Since all living human beings were necessarily 
descended from Noah, all others having perished in the deluge, the activi- 
ties of the sons of Noah took on considerable valué in Jones’s work. It was 
God, not Noah, who had determined the distribution of the earth to 
Japhet, Shem and Ham, and it was thus by divine intention that the sons 
of Japhet, Gomer and Magog, had settled the lands of Europe, while the 
Shemites (or Semites) had remained in the East and the Hamites had 
migrated into Africa. Jones focused on Gomer, the oldest son of Japhet, as 
the primary settler and original Celt. He further asserted that it was on 
account of Japhet’s virtuous character, superior in all respects to that of 
his brothers, that he had been the only one of Noah’s descendants permit- 
ted to retain the unspoiled, original language. 


Jones's page of 'sacred hiero- 
glyphs/ which he stated could 
not be adequately represented 
using printing types. 

( Hieroglyfic , London, 1763) 
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a&ions. 3. Emblcms of concupiscible appetites, innate parental traces, ener¬ 
óles and paftions acouired by the fall. 4* The ftate of man and woman after the 
fall, as enchanted and confinéd to place or matter. 5. The Serpent, anembíem 
of fpeech. 6. A theta inftead of the Coptic kci, an cmblem of man’s primttive 
ftate, &c. 7. Birds j but the round u is made ufe for the Coptic c. 8. Bcafts 
and Bulls. 9. Fiíhes, 10. Twigs and trees. But more of this hereafter. 

And as ali letters are thus deriveable from the parts of man, rcfcmbling all 
other things, Adam might be very well inftru&ed in their ufe in paradife;—And 
the divifions of time appcar tohave been made from the days of thecreation* Sce 
the tVrmcr treatife. 
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Jones’s efforts to recover this language in the existing forms of English 
made extensiye use of the analysis of the letter forms, which he considered 
the elemental radices of the tongue, claims grounded in little more than 
Jones’s own projections onto the visual forms. The letter forms, he said, 
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were the smallest elements oí writing and had the same eííect upon the 
sight as vibrations had upon the ear. Adam had been instructed in their 
use, and these original forms had been in existence until Babel, but they 
were still in possession of the Celts by way of Gomer - whom Jones equat- 
ed with Hermes and Mercury and ‘other druids.’ In analysing the letter 
forms, Jones derived a simple and incomplete cosmology of which the let- 
ters V and T were the primary elements. ‘O’ was an indefinite 
circle, signifying the universe while T was an indefinite line signifying 



alent to ‘all’ of the human and cosmic universe. Jones saw in the sequence 
of the vowels or voices (which, oddly, he enumerated as the Greek vowels) 
a series of sexual symbols of male and female posteriors, member, clitoris, 
and so forth which he characterized as ‘the impulse and springs of genera- 
tion.’ The number of letters in Jones’s system was small, and he associated 
their basic symbolism with a part of speech he termed ‘particles,’ by which 
was meant a radical or fundamental element or simple, articúlate sound. 
The ‘T,’ ‘M,’ ‘N,’ and ‘L’ were associated with images of a man’s body 
upright, with arms or wings, thighs, in various postures, but there is no 
apparent system to his discussion - for instance, he indicated that ‘R’ was 
the image of animáis and their parts - but he had no valúes for any letters 
beyond these few ñor any indication of how these symbols had come into 
being. 

In addition to particles, Jones’s grammar included nouns, pronouns, 
and prepositions. These latter were all contained within the ‘o’ which was 
the universal expression for the circle of motion and extensión and the T 
he simply presented without comment. The ‘T’ was an ‘i’ with a trans¬ 
verse line and capable of bearing all directional prepositions in its glyphic 
form or combinations, as Jones indicated in a small diagram. Jones ended 
his Hieroglyfic with a table of ‘sketches of creation,’ or versions of the 
‘sacred hieroglyphs,’ made up out of printing types. These he claimed 
were ‘drawn from sacred characters made use of by Priests and Druids to 
preserve original, ancient and secret knowledge.’ 

Each of Jones’s books contained a versión of this cosmology, and the 
links he suggested between his claims for an original Celtic language and 
the analysis of letters or words were supported mainly by his assertions 
rather than by sustained argument, let alone convincing evidence. In The 
Origin of Language he elaborated a reduced creation myth in geographic 
terms: ‘a’ and V recorded the división of the earth into land and water 
and so forth. He then articulated detailed discussions of a little more than 
a dozen letters which lent themselves to his position, occasionally inter- 
jecting etymological interpretations. The radical ‘ar’ for instance he 
claimed was equivalent to the Celtic word for earth and the basis of the 
word ‘Ararat’ which, in the language of Noah, signified ‘returned upon 
earth.’ 

The same methodology employed by Jones to demónstrate the Celtic 
origin of language was used by L.D. Nelme to prove its English-Saxon 
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origin. Nelme stated that his aims in making this demonstration were to 
return to a puré language which would enable the spread oí the Gospel. 
Like Jones, Nelme saw the ‘o* and ‘1* as the ‘oP or ‘alP oí English-Saxon 
radicáis, the radix oí all bodies and letters from which could be derived 
ten more radical symbols. To these symbols valúes were assigned which 
Nelme termed uniform and unchangeable, valúes which he claimed ‘never 
failed’ in the interpretive process known as ‘decomposition.’ Nelme’s bib- 
lical history was essentially the same as that oí Jones: he claimed Japhet as 
the original settler oí Europe and the British Isles, his language was the 
only one not confused at Babel, and the ‘poisoning’ oí the English-Saxon 
tongue had occurred through the invasión oí the Normans with their 
Latin based language. 


Nelme's diagram of the chart of 
radicáis, from which all other 
letters could be made: from An 
Essay towards an 
Investigaron..., 1772 
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Nelme contributed certain unique propositions, however, such as the 
analysis of the Chaldaic aleph as a map of migrations from the central 
circle of Edén. Chaldea was the ñame given to the land of Abraham, and 
the Chaldaic characters with their forms composed of whole lines and 
whole circles described the rivers, ways, and roads by which migrations 
had taken place before the deluge. In the circle of the earth Nelme charted 
the divisions of territory in the usual distribution among the sons of 
Noah, this case merely identified as different cultural groups: the Celts, or 
Distribution of the Earth among Chosen Ones, the Scythians or Shot-Out-Ones, and the Pelagians who 
the sons of Noah (from Nelme) took the ñame Etrurians. 
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The Chaldean aleph as a map or 
chart of the movement of peo- 
pie out f rom the Garden of Edén 
(from Nelme) 


Nelme’s image of the Ogham 
alphabet as a combination of his 
radicáis (from Nelme) 


Inscription on ancient Etruscan 
vase, showing primitive alpha¬ 
bet of Celts (from Nelme) 


Celestial, Hebrew and Radical 
alphabet showing correlations 
(from Nelme) 
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Nelme's List of Radicáis and their 

/ 

Valúes 


Signs Valúes for the Radicáis 


1 

Symbol of altjtude, a rod or staífín natural State, sceptre, river, branch or tree 

0 

árele, Symbol of horizon, rod or staífbent around, boundary of sight 


dislocated orb, serpent hissing, radical ideas of similitude 

A 

dislocated line, mountain, Ararat, Chevron 

b 

line to arde, cut from the West, as a fixed place, East, possessed by sons of Shem, most glorious parí of the world 

c 

chasm of arde, left after (b) was cut oíf, West as inheritance of Japhet 

¿ 

West of drde, lath, central part, Ham deemed unworthy 

n 

urúty, negation, possession of Ham 

0 

first part of the división, fourth end of lath, possession of Cush, deformity, limitation 

€ 

height and utílity, egg, eye, island 

/n 

unión of (I) to (C) to (E) to (M) = increase, compound as in (ma) or (man) 

r 

the last radical, priority, gives Ufe and spirit to the whole system, in Saxon Rod-icals res - thing 


Nelme also had his chart of radicáis and his analysis of their combi- 
nations. The T was the rod, or staff in a natural State, the ‘O’ the rod or 
staff bent around to form the horizon or boundary of sight, a figure 
whose use he said had been prohibíted among the Jews by the second 
commandment and as to be considered a sign of the Gentiles. Many of 
the other radicáis were glyphs depicting geographical divisions or distrib- 
ution, and from these combinations an entire lexicón of English-Saxon 
was derived, which he elaborated in the dictionary following his introduc- 
tory text. Nelme also linked the Ogham tree alphabet known from Welsh 
inscriptions to the basic forms of the English-Saxon ‘OI,’ though the full 
development of discussion of Ogham was made by another author, 

Charles Vallancey. 

Vallancey, in his Prospectos of a Dictionary of the Language of the 
Aire Cotí or Ancient Irish , claimed that the Irish had lost their ancient 
alphabet, which had consisted of 18 letters (or 16, depending on whether 
certain repetitive symbols were counted independently), all of which had 
been named for trees. The Ogham alphabet, which he claimed had been 231 
invented by Thoth at the time that the Israelites carne into Egypt, “ 

retained some of these letters, their ñames and their forms.- The resem- 
blance between these letters and those of the Hebrews was apparent, 
Vallancey felt, and he stressed this connection by emphasizing the many 
tree metaphors associated with writing in the Oíd Testament: the 
‘branchy* vine, the three vineyards of the learned, the blossom of a 
branch signifying a letter, the thorn as a Symbol of offence, and the image 
of orderly pruning as a Symbol for the composition of verses. Having thus 
connected the image of writing and the symbolism of trees, Vallancey 
cited the recently found manuscript published by Joseph Hammer 
Purgstall in which an early medieval Arabic scholar had included a ver¬ 
sión of the Ogham tree alphabet . 10 The only explanation for this, 

Vallancey felt, was that there had been early contact and a common 
source for Ogham, Arabic, and Hebrew - a point he further demonstrat- 
ed through pointing out the similarity of Hebrew letters and Irish tree 
ñames in an artful piece of philological contortionism. 
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Charles Vallancey's chart show- 
ing the tree alphabet from 
Joseph Hammer Purgstall's 
newly published manuscript, and 
correspondences with Chaldean 
[Hebrew], Arabio and Egyptian, 
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The Ixilh Ogham or Tree Alphabet lately discovered 
in an Arabian Manuscript in Egypt. 
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Vallancey’s work linked the existing language of Ireland with ancient 
Celtic, ancient Persian, and also with ‘Hindoostani, Arabic and 
Chaldean.’ Vallancey thought that there was both linguistic and cultural 
evidence of these links, and that traditions, rituals, religious beliefs and 
the figures of deities or mythic figures were all shared by these disparate 
groups. It is perhaps useful to note that the concept of a single source for 
European language and culture had been given a boost among scholars 
and linguists at this time. It had become apparent that Sanskrit contained 
the oldest shared forms of Indo-European grammatical structures, and 
that it was closer to an Original’ language than the classical Greek and 
Latín, or even Hebrew. The excitement caused by this realization had 
resolved some of the frustrations which had met linguists attempting to 
reconcile linguistic change and diversity with biblical history or mythic 
tales of an original, primeval language. The distortions of the linguistic 
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concepts in popular form, however, lacked the philological soundness of 
this research and borrowed instead the casual comparative methodology 
employed by Vallancey and Gebelin. 

Vallancey s genealogies were not always clear. He proposed that the 
Welsh were Gomerians, the Irish were earlier settlers of the región than the 
Welsh; oíd Irish was Punic, ancient Irish had been known as Bearla, which 
was the same as Pheni, Le. Phoenician, and the Phoenicians were direct 
descendants of Japhet, also known as Indo-Scythians and so forth in a 
proliferation of rather muddled identities. Vallancey extended the reach of 
his linguistic connections into Asia, demonstrating that there were many 
verbal and cultural links with the people of India, particularly with 
respect to the practice of erecting linga stones as phallic symbols in reli- 
gious enclosures. The Gaelic language, he went on, was the same as that 
spoken near Tibet, and as there was indisputable proof to the proposition 
that people who shared a common linguistic base were of the same stock, 
these geographically dispersed people nonetheless comprised elements of 
the same nation. This collapse of cultural identity with national identity 
was one of the most revealing of Vallancey’s tenets, with its obvious 
attempt to legitimize claims to territorial sovereignty and provide grounds 
for resisting rule imposed from outside - namely, that of the Crown of 
England on the island of Ireland. 

Jones, Nelme, Vallancey, had in common that they were defending the 
heritage of a group of people whose cultural identity they based on 
ancient history: the very antiquity of these claims was supposed to provide 
a legitimate basis for resisting incorporation into the still new United 
Kingdom of England, Scotland, and Wales. Their work also gave evidence 
of the tensions of religious identity; their continual dismissal of classical 
authorities as historians and also of Latin or Greek sources for English, 
Celtic or Saxon, made clear that there were strict Unes drawn between 
members of the Latin Catholic church and that of the Anglicans. There 
were also strains of another persistent European theme, anti-Semitism, in 
the works of these writers, who dismissed the Hebrew origins ©f alphabet- 
ic writing on various grounds, making sure that their original Celtic or 
Saxon alphabets were not confused with the Chaldean alphabet of 
Abraham. In The Kemains of Japhet , for instance, a work by James 
Parsons which shared many of Jones’s ideas (that Gomer was the patriarch 
of Celts, Magog of the Scythians, that the sons of Ham were Phoenicians, 
Egyptians and Ethiopians, and that Adam had original writing and that 
after the Deluge there had been centuries without ‘the use of letters*), 
Parsons made it absolutely clear that there was to be no confusión 
between Celtic sources for writing and Hebrew alphabets. He stated that 
such assertions in Greek and Latin writers could not be supported since 
the classical authors had no knowledge of the writing of antiquity - only 
the Irish did, through the Holy Writ. The Irish were Pelasgians and 
Homer, a Celt, had used the Pelasgi language, after which the Greeks 
mutilated the ancient tongue. This ancient language was Pelasgi-Celtic, 
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Vallancey's valúes for the Celtic 
Letters (Charles Vallancey, An 
Essay on the Antiqufty of the 
Irísh language, 1802) 


not Hebrew, and Parsons stated unequivocally that the Hebrew letters 
could not have been the origináis because ‘the forms of every letter are of a 
different air and complexión not at all reconcilable to any of the other 
tables of European letters.’ 


HEBREW LETTERS 

CELTIC LETTERS 

Aleph = sorae tree 

Ailm = fir, plañe, or oak 

Beth = thorn 

Beith = birch 

Gimel = tree in moist ground 

Gort = ivy tree 

Daleth = a vine 

Duir = oak 

He = pomegranate tree 

Eadhan = ivy tree, five-fingered leaf 

Vau = palm tree 

Ur » heath 

Heth = small tree 

Huath = white thorn 

Iod = ivy 

Idho = yew tree 

Koph = bull rush, oíd vine 

Coll = hazel tree 

Lamed = twig, small branch 

Luis = luis 

Mem (no valué) 

Muin = vine 

Nun = coriander 

Nion = ash 

Ain (no valué) 

Oan = broom or furze 

Ts (no valué) 


Sin (no valué) 

Sail = willow 

Tav (no valué) 

Tiñe = fig tree 


Another writer determined the dispel any connection between the 
alphabet and culture of the Greeks and the Hebrew alphabet of the Jews 
was Philip Allwood. Allwood’s versión of the lineage of the Helladians, or 
people who settled Helias, was that they had originated on the plain of 
Shinar, migrated into Egypt (where their language and customs became 
slightly modified through contact with the Mizraim), and thence into 
Greece. Allwood called these people Ammonian, and linked them to the 
Cuthite shepherds who had migrated into ancient Egypt to an area near 
Thebes. These were the people who had possessed the first language of 
humankind, a primitive, expressive language. The figure of Palamedes, 
who figured in classical accounts as either inventor or importer of the 16 
letters of the Phoenician alphabet adapted to the Greek language, was 
described by Allwood as ‘P’Al’Am-Hades,’ a figure who combined the 
mythic iden ti ty of Ulysses elements of biblical tales of Ham. His eleva tion 
to the status of a deity in ancient accounts was proof of the valué placed 
upon writing ‘whose discovery was considered the highest effort of the 
human intellect.’ 
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Allwood’s account of the dispersal of the Cuthites, Pelasgi, deseen- 
dants and Shem, Ham and Japhet, was unique mainly for its insistence on 
a link between the people and culture of ancient Egypt and that of the 
Greeks. His description never completely clarified the details of geography 
in the way that Nelme’s or Jones’s had, and he included such baffling and 
apparently contradictory analyses as the decomposition of the term 
Olympia into ‘Al Ompi A’ meaning ‘Om-Pi’ or the Oracle of Ham - 
though Ham was traditionally the son of Noah cast into disregard, and 
exiled in legend to the farther reaches of the African continent: Like 
Parsons, Allwood disparaged the contribution of the Jews, claiming that 
they had been limited in their diffusion and disdained among the people 
with whom they had come in contact. The sources of the forms of the 
alphabet, therefore, were to be found among traditions of thé ancient 
Egyptians: the initial alepb> for instance, recorded the form of a simple 
device used to gauge the height of the flood waters of the Nile on a yearly 
basis, the pi was derived from the portáis of a temple, the ‘M’ from the 
shape of the cow holy to Isis and essential to agricultural life, and the 
omega was a puré hieroglyphic image of a serpent curled around the 
globe. It is not clear what advantage Allwood sought to gain from this 
particular construction of the history of Greek culture and identity, since 
the distinction he seemed intent on making was between the Semitic 
people and the Greeks; but it did allow for the Greek culture to be ground- 
ed in what he called a ‘fable’ of ‘perfect innocence’ and to be connected 
with the Egyptian tradition, still revered in the late 18th century as the 
source of ancient wisdom. 


The Occult Traditions 


Interest in the occult use or properties of letters was far from absent in 
the 18th century. Kabbalistic activities continued and in the Christian 
community became bound up in the development of secret societies such 
as the Freemasons and Rosicrucians. The iconography of these cult 
groups made elabórate use of Hebrew lettering and demonstrated the 
same respect for the authority of the holy scriptures as for Christian 
teachings. Both the Masons and the Rosicrucians made free and rather 
unsystematic use of what they considered ancient wisdom - borrowing 
from Hermetic, kabbalistic, alchemical, Egyptian and other traditions 
. without hesitation. As so-called secret societies, these groups had restri- 
cted membership, determined through professional or social affiliations 
(or both), they defined their aims in terms of a mixture of Christian faith 
and an intellectual inquiry for profound ‘wisdom’ associated with ancient 
occult traditions. They saw themselves as a spiritual brotherhood deter¬ 
mined to better the condition of humankind through knowledge of divine 
revelation. These sects contributed little new information on the history 
of the alphabet, mainly distorting earlier traditions to suit their need for 
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Cagliostro's magic alphabet (P. 
Christian, Histoire de la Magie, 
París, 1872) 


ritual signs and arcane symbols in their cult practices, initiation cere- 
monies and publications. 

As the distinctions between empirical Science and alchemy had already 
displaced the occult tradition from its claims to supreme authority, so the 
increasing understanding of ancient cultures intensified the distinction 
between the scholarly ‘orientalists’ and the masonic cultists’ versión of 
esoteric knowledge. Nonetheless, the boundaries were not so distinctly 
drawn that a well-respected scholar, such as Gebelin, could not participate 
in the Freemasons and still retain the highest respect among his contení- 
poraries. In fact, an incident involving Gebelin and the Italian occultist 
Giuseppe Balsamo, Count Cagliostro, demonstrates that the conflicts 
acted out were less frequently to differentiate scholarly from esoteric prac¬ 
tices than they were to preserve credibility and power in the wider 
sphere. 11 

When Cagliostro arrived in Paris in the early 1780s he created a sensa- 
tion. His reputation for possessing powers derived from knowledge of 
Egyptian antiquity brought him tremendous success. His popularity pene- 
trated as far as the royal Court, as he gained the special attention of a 
lady-in-waiting to Marie Antoinette. He established a ‘temple’ in Paris 
under the ñame Hathir-Schatha, Prince of Sages, and entertained his select 
circle (which included women ‘by the special permission of Isis’) with fan- 
tastic tales of enchanted, magical lands. 


Rosicrucían cross with 
Cagliostro's alphabet on it (P. 
Christian, Histoire de la Magie, 
Paris, 1872) 
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Fearful of the considerable influence wielded by this foreign seer, the 
aristocratic French Freemasons raised a protest against Cagliostro’s claims 
to authority. An interrogation was scheduled in which the esteemed 
Gebelin was to be given an opportunity to unmask Cagliostro for a char¬ 
latán. In the course of the public interview, Cagliostro not only demon- 
strated his intimate understanding of the Egyptian traditions which distin- 
guished his occult practice, but engaged in a series of divinations involving 
a magic alphabet in which he foretold the death of Louis XVI, Marie 
Antoinette, and the rise and fall of Napoleón Bonaparte, giving diates, 
ñames, and details of the manner and place of their triumphs and defeats. 
The company were so impressed by Cagliostro’s demonstration, which 
took place in May 1785, that they conceded the superiority of Egyptian 
masonry to that of the French order. This concession did little to save 
Cagliostro from a series of misadventures with the French authorities, his 
banishment, and eventual undoing at the hands of Church officials in 
Rome four years later. 

The Masons’ involvement in the events of the French Revolution may 
have added retrospective detail to this account, but whatever the truth of 
this tale, it points up the seriousness with which divinatory practices, eso- 
teric knowledge and symbolic interpretation were regarded within elite 
circles of European power. John Locke may have defined new directions in 
philosophy and language studies with his discussion of the arbitrary 
nature of linguistic sigas and their dependence upon social context and 
training, but the desire to see in the letters of the alphabet a set of arcane 
glyphs potent with symbolic valué had remained a mainstay of intellectual 
thought in the 18th century, alongside the interpretations of the letters as 
natural images or as the encoded record of human history. 




IX 

THE ALPHABET IN THE 19TH CENTURY: ADVERTISING, 
VISIBLE SPEECH, AND NARRATIVES OF HISTORY 


Arguably the single event most significant for the history of writing in the 
19th century occurred at its very beginning: the decipherment of Egyptian 
hieroglyphics in the years immediately following the discovery of the 
Rosetta Stone in 1799, Though credit for this work is generally granted to 
Jean-Fran^ois Champollion, his success was not by any means the result 
of mere individual effort. The decipherment was based on decades of 
developments within the scholarly community concerned with a study 
tken known as ‘oriental languages’ and the contributions of Thomas 
Young and Silvestre de Sacy were particularly important to the project. 
Their decipherment of hieroglyphics put the myth of the enigmatic visual 
image to rest once and for all within the scholarly community, though the 
popular image of the hieroglyph remained associated with the qualities of 
mystery and esotericism. 

But the significance of Champollion’s much acclaimed achievement for 
historians of writing lay in the fact that the visual features of hierogly¬ 
phics, so long considered the essential key to their meaning, were now 
subordinated to their role as surrogates for sound valúes and words. This 
realization, that even that most intriguingly visual of all writing Systems, 
hieroglyphics, conveyed meaning by representing the sounds of a spoken 
language had a profound impact on the status of the visual characteristics 
of other written languages. If hieroglyphics did not produce meaning by 
direct appeal to the eye, then the far less glamorous forms of writing, such 
as cuneiform or Cretan Scripts, were that much less likely to be granted 
importance as visible images. The faith that the meaning of ancient writ¬ 
ing could be understood simply through visual means was greatly dim- 
inished as a result of these developments. In general, the philologists and 
linguists of the 19th century concentrated their research on structures 
internal to individual languages or language groups, analyzing their gram- 
matical structure and their development over time. 

Curiously, however, the 19th century was also the period which wit- 
nessed the fullscale adoption of the theory of pictorial origins of the 
alphabetic forms - either linked to hieroglyphic precedents or to the 
objects associated with the letternames. This theory dominated narratives 
used to explain the history of the alphabet and its integral relation to the 
ancient Semitic culture in which it had originated. The increase in archae- 
ological activity by European teams in the Near East, Middle East and 
areas of Crete, Greece and Asia Minor provided massive amounts of new 
material for constructing the chronology of ancient history, a situation 
which continued in the 20th century as well. Improved methods of dating 
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Mould for hand-casting of hot 
metal type: Charles Thomas 
Jacobi, Printing (London: George 
Bell and sons, 1908) 



Typecasting machine: Charles 
Thomas Jacobi, Printing 
(London, George Bell and sons, 
1908) 


materials from excavations offered evidence which challenged the specifics 
of biblical chronologies, if not their cast of characters or events. If the 
18th-century debates on origins and development had posed theology and 
Science as equal contenders for authority, then the 19th-century inves- 
tigations of writing continued this debate in terms of creationist and evo- 
lutionary models. Increasing evidence of the gradual evolution and trans¬ 
formaron of writing Systems, in particular the alphabet, had to be either 
reconciled with accounts in the Scriptures or else established on entirely 
new intellectual and conceptual grounds. The very idea that there might 
be a manner of narrating history without recourse to scriptural authority 
was a radical departure from even the sophisticated insights of 18th- 
century historians aware of the social and cultural function of alphabetic 
writing. Many 19th-century historians of the alphabet chose a middle 
path, choosing to retain some traces of biblical imagery in a vague 
chronology of the historical development of letter forms, simply overlook- 
ing the contradictions inherent in putting archaeological evidence next to 
scriptural authority. 

The mechanization of printing processes in the 19th century involved 
the invention of high speed presses and mechanical devices to automate 
every aspect of type setting, casting and distribution. The effect of these 
changes was a dramatic increase in both the rate at which materials could 
be printed and the amount of material which appeared in print. The first 
invention essential to this change was an innovation in paper making: in 
1806 Henri Fourdrinier designed a machine capable of producing a contin- 
uous roll of paper, which could move through a mechanized press at a 
speed way beyond that of individual sheets. While the rate of 250 sheets an 
hour had been considered fast production on a hand-fed press, the use of 
roll paper in combination with steam driven printing presses (first used in 
1814 in the offices of The Times in London) pushed that number into the 
thousands. By the mid-20th century, newspaper web presses using letter- 
press methods were capable of producing 70,000 copies of a 96-page eight- 
column newspaper in an hours time on machines which differed only 
slightly in design from those in use a century earlier. 1 

But while the rate of printing was dependent on innovations in paper 
production technology and power driven presses, it remained limited by 
the rate at which metal type could be cast, set and redistributed for recom- 
position. The methods of cutting metal punches, making matrices, and 
casting type in hand-molds which was in place into the mid-19th century 
were in almost all particulars the same as those used in the shop of Johann 
Gutenberg. Composition was done letter by letter, casting as well, and dis¬ 
tribution of type back into the cases followed this same model. In addi- 
tion, since type was fragüe it wore out or broke frequently and thus a 
means of readily available replacement was sought. Finally, handset forms 
could not be accommodated to high-speed presses. These, it became evi- 
dent, would rely on cylinders passed over a continuous roll of paper, 
rather than the flat, locked up forms produced by traditional typesetting. 
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The problems faced were thus to find a means of rapid casting, rapid set- 
ting, and a substitute for the flat forms of traditional type. 

The first improvements carne in the area of casting, with power used to 
forcé the hot molten iead into the mouids, replacing the ancient method of 
using a hard shake of the wrist to throw the metal into the matrix. David 
Bruce, responsible for this innovation, devised a continuous casting 
machine. By 1834 he could produce a row of the same letter through 
mechanized processes. But while this casting machine produced a quantity 
of type for replacement purposes, it did nothing to speed up the processes 
of setting and distribution which were still done by hand, letter by letter. 
These problems were resolved only after invention of the typewriter in the 
1860s and early 1870s, which provided the first means of keyboarding a 
rapid sequence of letters. By linking the keyboard mechanism to a casting 
machine, two means of fabricating composed type were devised: Otto 
Merganthaler’s Linotype machine and Tolbert Lanston’s Monotype 
machine. Merganthaler’s machine, in production and use by the 1880s, 
cast one line of type after another using brass matrices. 2 These were auto- 
matically redistributed into storage magazines after each line was set, 
making possible continuous production of cast type which was already 
composed. Distribution was no longer an issue - the slugs of metal were 
simply melted down when the job had been printed, and then recast. 
Lanston’s machine, also in production by the late 1880s, cast one letter at 
a time, but had certain aesthetic advantages over linotype. 

Though linotype and monotype were capable of fulfilling the casting 
and composing needs of printers, in part by turning the printshop back 
into a foundry, they could not provide a solution to the more fundamental 
problem: the need for a supply of Steel punches. All of these casting 
devices relied upon brass matrices which were themselves produced with 
the use of Steel punches - the handcarved metal instruments on which the 
form of the letters was carved as the first stage of the design and casting 
process. These punches were also fragüe, and frequently had to be 
replaced. Their production remained the provánce of highly skílled crafts- 
people and the hand process could not keep up with the demand. Linn 
Boyd Benton’s invention of the pantographic punch cutting machine in 
1884 thus provided the last piece of technology necessary for rapid 
production of high quality type. Benton’s machine was also applicable to 
production of wood type, generally used for larger display sizes and elabó¬ 
rate, decorative work. 

Another invention which contributed to highspeed production was the 
stereotype, a means of duplicating whóle pages of set type so that they 
could be curved onto the cylinder of a high speed press. Stereotyping, first 
experimented with by Lord Earl Stanhope around 1799, was developed in 
the 1840s and perfected some years later as a casting method. 3 Originally 
using papier maché, and later a resinous wax material, stereotyping was a 
mould casting process. The soft material was poured onto a standing form 
of type, let harden, and then used as the matrix for casting *a flexible metal 
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sheet of an entire page. These flexible sheets could be wrapped around the 
cylinders of what was termed a ‘perfecting press,’ one which printed both 
front and back of a roll of paper simultaneously. Stereotypes, and the 
related electrotypes, were also used to make duplicates of forms which 
could be shipped to geographically dispersed plants for printing. This was 
a method especially popular with advertisers, who preferred not to have 
their designs either recast or reset for each publication. 

The impact of these combined inventions was a rapid escalation in the 
quantity of materials in print. But these mechanical innovations had an 
effect upon the design of letter forms as well. Linotype faces had to be 
recut to adapt to the fit of the brass matrices used to cast type in lines, 
Letters had to fill out the full width of the matrix in order to align with 
each other properly. Such designs at first lacked some of the subtlety asso- 
ciated with that of type set by hand, but gradually linotype faces acquired 
their ówn aesthetic sophistication. The use of the pantographic cutter to 
replícate the Steel punches at the basis of type production made for more 
regular results than those achieved through traditional handcutting. Here 
again the technological means of production carne to be .an aspect of the 
aesthetics of letter forms, an integral feature of their identity, reflecting 
and embodying the mechanization characteristic of the period. 


Typography: Advertising, Display and Nostalgia 
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Advertising showing use of 
varied display faces 


The major forcé influencing 19th-century typogíaphic design was the 
impact of industrialization. Mechanization of the printing trade resulted in 
the substantially increased volüme of work produced by high speed printing 
presses and industrially made paper, both often of lower quality than any 
employed in printing up until that time. Not only were huge numbers of 
books and journals printed, but increased amounts of publicity and com- 
mercial printing appeared alongside the more traditional religious, literary 
and journalistic forms. In response to the needs of the burgeoning business 
of advertising, tremendous numbers of new type faces were designed whose 
capacity to engage the eye of the ever-more saturated reader was amplified 
through decorative means. Large sized type, engraved in wood by mechani¬ 
cal processes, was used to produce huge posters which papered the walls, 
kiosks and other surfaces of the modern urban environment while the tech- 
niques of display advertising made their impact in the pages of most jour¬ 
nals and newspapers. 

In an additional boost to aesthetic invention, the flexibility of litho- 
graphic reproduction, used in mass production cylinder presses by mid- 
century, freed professional lettering and calligraphy artists from the 
restraints imposed by metal type. The imagination of designers expanded 
by quantum leaps in ever more dazzling displays of visual ingenuity and 
invention. In metal type as well the shaded, expanded, condensed, bejew- 
elled and decorated forms of display types offered by the average job shop 
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outstripped the modest offerings available in the past, permitting the most 
mundane of advertising circulars to be typeset with gaudy abandon. 

Visual language overflowed the limits of intimate space, from the page 
of the book to the póster placard, and the engagement of public space and 
public readership through the seductive dynamics of display typography 
played a significant role in transforming the experience of language from 
that of a literary, legal or business transaction to one of overblown 
commercial persuasión succeeding through tactics of rhetorical inflation. 
In visual terms the results were an almost limitless proliferation of 
fantastically decorated faces. Typographic specimen sheets from the 19th 
century combined the richness of these new offerings with an eclectic 
vernacular vocabulary the end result of which were sheets which resonate 
across the space of more than a century with particular poetic and cultural 
suggestivity. 

Improvements in printing technology made specific contributions to 
the historiography of writing through the publication of elabórate black- 
and-white or color reproductions of examples of unfamiliar Scripts for 
both scholar and amateur. The works of Henry Shaw, with their detailed 
redrawing of manuscript lettering from the Middle Ages, were produced in 
the mid-19th century, as were the magnificent volumes of Joseph Balthazar 
Silvestre. His 1841 Paleographie Universelle was unrivalled for its exquisite 
facsímiles of ancient and foreign papyri, cuneiform tablets, illuminated 
manuscripts or calligraphed documents from Egypt, India, the East and 
the Americas. Silvestre^ work, produced with the collaboration of 
Champollion-Figeac, brother of the Egyptologist, was a testament to both 
the possibilities which printing offered to the scholar and to the existence 
of an audience for deluxe editions of significant scale concerned with the 
history of writing. 

At the end of the 19th century another direction was defined in the 
domain of fine arts printing — which ultimately had an effect upon com¬ 
mercial design work as well. This was the revival of interest in older forms 
of letter and page design. Most marked in the work of designer, and prim¬ 
er William Morris, these nostalgic reinventions of the tradition of the illu¬ 
minated manuscript or Renaissance printing, with its complicated arti- 
sanal decorative borders, black letter type, and elabórate initial letters, 
became the distinctive style of the Arts and Crafts movements in England, 
Europe and the United States. This fine art imitation of older forms and 
the fantastic range of new display types used in advertising had in com- 
mon a keen attention to the visual aspects of letter design and a conviction 
that the stylistic choices had some impact on meaning production. Not 
coincidentally, theories of synaesthesia — the interrelation of the senses in 
the varieties of aesthetic experience - developed in late 19th-century 
Symbolist art, literature and music. There were many writers and artists 
of the period who wrote of the ‘color’ of vowels, the ‘power’ of letters or 
their symbolic valué. Texts by Victor Hugo and Arthur Rimbaud are 
among the most well-known instances of such artistic exploration, but the 
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work of Paul Claudel and others also reflected this interest into the early 
20th century. 4 
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Page from William Morris's, The 
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Hugo, for instance, tried to create a ‘hieroglyphic’ reading of the let- 
ters of the alphabet. 5 He saw in the letter ‘Y’ a tree, the branching of two 
rivers, two roads; and also saw in the ‘Y’ the head of a donkey or cow 
(though surprisingly he did not see a steer or ox with horns); the ‘Y’ was 
also a glass on its feet and a supplicant with arms raised to the heavens. ‘A’ 
was an arch, the peak of a roof; ‘D’ was the back; ‘B’ was one D on anoth- 
er, thus, a humpback; ‘C’ was a crescent, croissant, and the moon; ‘E’ was 
the foundation, the right foot, the entire basis of architecture; ‘F’ was a 
gallows, a gibbet and a fork; ‘G’ was a horn; ‘H’ the facade of a building 
with two towers; ‘J’ the cornucopia or horn of plenty; ‘K’ the angle of 
reflection equal to the angle of incidence; ‘L’ the leg and foot; ‘M’ a moun- 
tain, or a campsite with tents side by side; ‘N’ was the door barred with 
the diagonal stroke; ‘O’ was the sun; ‘P’ was a porter carrying a load; ‘Q’ 
was the rump of an animal with a tail; ‘R’ was the porter leaning on his 
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staff; ‘S’ was a snake; ‘T* was a hammer; TP was an urn; ‘V’ a vase; ‘X’ 
crossed swords; and *Z’ was God, though no visual image was invoked to 
• explain this. Hugo’s hieroglyphic alphabet had no systematic logic, ñor 
did it expand into a code for interpreting words as combinations of these 
elements. It was purely a subjective exercise, a projection of images 
through a process of personal association, onto the graphic forms. 
Schematic in the extreme, the letters of the alphabet lent themselves to any 
number of such projections. 

The Symbolist poet Stéphane Mallarmé, proposed an equally idiosyn- 
cratic and imaginative reading of the letters in his text titled Les Moís 
Anglais , a metaphysical study of the powers of English words. Mallarmé, 
writing in the last decades of the 19th century, was best known to later 
generations for his typographically complex work, Un Coup de Dés (A 
Throw of the Dice ), but to his contemporaries the fuller dimensions of his 
work on music, language, and his dramatic texts were all influential and 
familiar. Mallarmé’s interpretations of the alphabetic letters had in com- 
mon with Hugo’s that they derived from no source but his own imagina- 
tion and yet purported to provide an insight into the symbolic valué of the 
letters and their significant function within words. Many of his valúes 
have apparent origins in the form of the letters he was analyzing: the ‘W’ 
instills a sense of oscillation in the double wave of the letter; the T* com- 
municated a sense of flying, a projectile striking space, transposed by 
rhetoric into the record of this sensation in the very word for flight; ‘J 5 
expressed a quick, direct action; ‘IC was the image of knottiness or join- 
ing, knitting together. Through a combination of associations, Mallarmé 
blended the ¡conographic valué he perceived in the letter with English 
words in which it was the first letter. Mallarmé believed that the letters 
were the ‘bones and tendons’ of language, and that his interpretive prac- 
tice had recovered original, Anglo-Saxon roots which were the substraía of 
the ordinary life of words. In point of fact, Mallarmé had made an assess- 
ment very typical of the late 19th-century Symbolist sensibility, rather 
than a scholarly discovery of etymological radicáis, and was synthesizing 
the visual characteristics of the letter in its graphic form with associations 
invoked by the specific English vocabulary he had selected. 6 


Penmanship and Business 


The virtuoso display of calligraphic skills which had become 
characteristics of artful penmen in the 18th century had little application 
to the daily activities to which penmanship was put as a basic tool for the 
clerks, business people and secretarial staff of the 19th-century world of 
commercial life. George Bickham’s Universal Penman was already more of 
a practical manual and less of an extravagant showpiece than that of some 
of his contemporaries - for whom cultivating the tastes of an upper-class 
clientele more concerned with decorative devices than simple legibility was 
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paramount. But one has only to compare the plates in that work with the 
manuals of one of the principie writing masters of the 19th century, Platt 
R. Spencer, to see the changes in mainstream attitudes towards penmanship. 

Spencer was interested above all in what he termed ‘practical writing,’ 
This was the development of skills useful to anyone entering the world of 
business, education, law, journalism or other arena of activity dependent 
upon literacy. Spencer first developed his methods of teaching handwriting 
at the age of 15, in Kingsville, Ohio. But it wasn’t until 1852 that he set up 
an institutional basis from which to implement his pedagogic program, the 
first Spencerian Commercial College. A few years later he established the 
‘Spencerian Log Seminary’ housed in a log cabin near his home in Pittsburg, 
which served as a summer school for writing, while other branches of the 
‘International Chain’ of Spencerian institutions proliferated, accompanied 
by a corresponding increase in publications disseminating his method. 
Beginning in 1848 he produced a tremendously successful series of manuals 
on Spencerian or ‘Semi-Angular Penmanship.’ With their elabórate instruc- 
tions on the correct posture, gestures and materials for writing, as well as 
their systematic development of skills in forming and spacing letters, these 
were a major fixture in business colleges and curricula throughout the lat- 
ter half of the century. 

For Spencer, as for other teachers of handwriting, the disciplining of 
the hand in the development of good habits for writing was tantamount to 
a course in moral righteousness, and the rhetoric which wove through his 
manuals made clear that slovenliness of handwriting was no less a sin than 
any other major fault of character. But the benefits he promised from^his 
method were more rooted in the material world. The introduction to his 
New Compendium of Spencerian Penmanship , published posthumously 
by his children in 1887, listed among the motives for learning penmanship 
that it led to ‘promotion and advancement’ in the world of business from 
the very first well-penned letter to the establishment of a place within the 
business hierarchy. Spencer hinted that ‘a legible, rapid, elegant handwrit¬ 
ing’ would net a worker greater recompense within a pay scale and lead to 
other ‘pecuniary advantages’ by providing a competitive edge. Good pen¬ 
manship was no longer the singular privilege of the wealthy, but the neces- 
sary tool for office workers at every level of the business world. Spencer 
was not alone in promoting a course in practical penmanship, the ñames 
and numbers of his rivals were many, including one George Eastman of 
Rochester, who asserted that it was he who was the inventor of Spencer’s 
‘semi-angular hand.’ Penmanship was not merely an aid to business, but 
was big business itself, with the numbers of students enrolled in 
Spencerian programs alone numbered at more than 12,000 a year in the 
1860s 7 - a figure which does not reflect the total number of school child¬ 
ren involved in learning script forms of penmanship through various 
methods. 

Decorative calligraphy continued to find its practitioners as well, and 
the beautifully achieved flourishes of handdrawn lettering, produced for 
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publication from copperplate engravings, provided models for the highly 
dextrous. An example of such publications was the product of another 
commercial penman and pedagogue, George Becker, who gave his title as 
Professor of Drawing, Writing, and Bookkeeping in the Girard College in 
Philadelphia. Titled Ornamental Penmanship . A Series of Analytical and 
Finished Alphabets (1854), Becker’s book provided both specific examples 
of highly flourished and decorated hands, and some basic principies on 
which they could be constructed. While his drawings had much in com- 
mon with the elabórate forms of both display faces of metal type and the 
órnate forms of lettering used in lithography, they had the additional deli- 
cacy of the copperplate médium to emphasize the flickering contrast of 
light and heavy strokes. 

Spencer and Becker conceived of letter forms very differently, a fact 
which is evident in their different emphases in letter production. Spencer 
stated repeatedly and unequivocally that the most important aspect of 
good penmanship was the disciplining of motor activity. The skills which 
he used to train students in his method thus treated the letters as complex 
forms built out of a series of repetitive movements, each of which must be 
mastered as an act of muscular control. The expressive potential of an 
individual’s movements became the conceptual premise for another field 
which carne to maturity in the 19th century, graphology: by the century’s 
end the exhaustive detailing of characteristics associated with any and 
every possible drawn versión of a letter form had become the basis of a 
vast number of publications used in fields as diverse as business, psycho- 
logy and parlor game entertainment. Becker, on the other hand, in his 
‘analyticaP approach to decorative letters, broke them down into compo- 
nent graphic parts as if in imitation of the Renaissance constructed alpha¬ 
bets. He treated the letters as purely graphic elements, images on a surface 
whose creation was an effect of design decisions determining shapes, bor- 
ders and patterns. Thus as handwriting became increasingly linked to the 
cult of individual personality, the proliferation of graphic styles in printing 
types provided increasing possibilities for the social production of mean- 
ing in relation to style through associations of elegance, authority, popu- 
larity, humor or dependable solidity. 
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Phonography, Phonetics, and Pedagogy 

While good handwriting was a standard business skill, elegant, well- 
formed writing could not serve all the needs of the commercial world with 
its myriad of rapid transactions and proliferating activities. The demand 
for swift, accurate methods of recording spoken language developed in 
the realm of journalism and law, as well as in the corporate meeting room 
and sales manager’s office. Various methods of shorthand writing had 
been created since antiquity, as has been mentioned before, but in the 19th 
century these became regularized, while they intersected with areas of 
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The Alphabet in the 19th Century: Advertising, Visible Speech and Narrativos of History 
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interest to linguists and teachers. The history of spelling reform, phono- 
graphic shorthand, phonetic analysis, and the development of an alphabet 
suitable for both non-Western and Western languages were all interrelated 
in the 1800s, with Solutions in one realm often offering possibilities in 
another. 

A shorthand system can be a system for representing words in short- 
ened form as a single sign, known as a lexical or alphabetic approach, in 
which case it is specific to a particular language. Or it can be a system for 
representing the sounds of speech, a phonographic approach, in which 
case it has the potential to be applicable to a wide range of languages, 
dialects, and speech situations. Most of the classical systems of shorthand 
notation, such as that reputedly developed by Cicero’s slave Tiro, were 
alphabetic in nature. Known as notae , these systems were in use up 
through the 9th or lOth centuries in Europe, but then largely disappeared 
from use. One 19th-century historian of shorthand stated that the habit of 
abbreviation and use of notae in manuscripts had become so widespread 
as to obscure meaning and prompt the publication of official edicts pro- 
hibiting this practice. 8 Alphabetic shorthand systems reappeared in the 
court of Elizabeth I of England, of which the most famous published ver¬ 
sión was authored by Timothy Bright. These systems made use of glyphic 
marks for frequently used words, relying on notational designs to mark 
vowels or record the skeletal form of speech by writing only the conso- 
nants in shorthand code for the rest of the record. But they were cumber- 
some, because they required extensive memorization of these forms and 
were both inefficient and frequently inaccurate. In the 18th century a move 
toward a phonographic system was made by John Byrom in his Universal 
English Short-Hand . Byrom grouped his glyphic ‘letters’ by the affinity of 
the sounds of the words they represented, while the later works of a Mr 
Richardson in London and then a M. Blane of París both took up musical 
metaphors - Blane quite literally by using staffed notepaper. None of 
these systems ever achieved widespread use, and the most popular short¬ 
hand system of the late 18th century was that of Samuel Taylor. Published 
in 1786 it was the system in which Isaac Pitman was instructed as a young 
man. Brief and more simple than most lexical shorthands, the system still 
had shortcomings in terms of its legibility, and Pitman proposed his own 
Phonography as an improved method in the 1830s. 

Pitman’s system was both simple, complete, and logical, based on a 
correlation between the sounds of speech and conventional spelling trans¬ 
formad into a set of rapidly produced shorthand marks. The system thus 
had far fewer marks than a conventional lexical system containing an 
extensive vocabulary of individual glyphs. Essentially, Phonography was 
an abbreviated, rapidly written alphabet, with certain contractions. 
Pitman’s understanding of phonetics, however, was still primitive at this 
point. He divided his marks into ‘consonants’ and ‘vowels’ - categories 
familiar to the wide public which adopted his system but inadequate for 
advanced work in linguistics. The success of Pitman’s shorthand can be 
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Isaac Pitman's 'Penny Píate* 
containing all fundamentáis of 
his phonographic shorthand, 
1840 


accounted for by the £act that it was based on such familiar conceptual 
categories. The system was also relatively easy to learn because it was 
based on fewer characters than any previous system. The basic elements 
were a set of marks for consonants (a straight line in one of four direc- 
tions, a quarter circle in one of eight positions) and marks for vowels 
which could be eliminated in a rapid skeleton notation for texts which 
were to be immediately transcribed into longhand. 
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Pitman’s system, like Spencer’s in his arena, was a tremendous com- 
mercial success. Pitman sold many copies and many editions of his works. 
The first of these, titled Stenographic Sound-Hand (1837), was printed in 
an edition of 3000 copies whose production was closely supervised at 
every stage from the printing to binding by Pitman himself. 9 Within a few 
years, having made improvements on his system and renamed it 
Phonography, Pitman opened the ‘First Phonographic Institute,’ iíi Bath. 
By the time of the publications in 1839 and 1840 of the single sheet ‘Penny 
Píate’ versions of his *new and natural system of shorthand,’ his system 
was well-worked out. Pitman established a journal and a series of manuals 
designed to instruct a student in the gradual acquisition of a system which 
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IX 


Pitman's system adapted for 
Esperanto, around 1840 (George 
Ledger, London, 1890) 


must have looked rather daunting to the recipients of the microscopically 
minute engraving on the Penny Píate versión of the system, 

Pitman’s shorthand had the great advantage that it was adaptable with 
only slight modifications to most European tongues, and could even be 
extended to accommodate other languages. For example, this flexibility 
was demonstrated in a tiny publication which used Pitman’s system to 
write Esperanto, Pitman’s Phonography was based on a fixed, logical set 
of relations between sounds and characters, which had no visual relation 
to alphabetic forms. But Pitman’s interests in both the phonetic character 
of English, and in the difficulties which aróse from trying to teach school 
children to read and write a language whose orthography was so idiosyn- 
cratically irregular, led him to extend his efforts beyond the realm of 
shorthand and into the domain of pedagogy. Using some of the profits he 
realized from the sale of his shorthand manuals, he helped finance a cam- 
paign for spelling reform in English. At this juncture he began collaborat- 
ing with the linguist Alexander Ellis whose own work had grown out of 
the need to develop a phonetic notation system accurate enough for tech- 
nical linguistic analysis. 
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In addition to receiving an ímpetus from advocates of spelling reform, 
the production of new phonetic notation systems had been in part stimu- 
lated by missionaries, politicians and those involved in extensive contact 
with non-European linguistic groups. The interests of these various groups 
overlapped in their recognized need for a notation system which, like 
Phonography, would be based on a clear relation between sound and 
graphic sign, but based on more sophisticated phonetic insights. The 
advocates of spelling reform realized that in order to be practical, their 
proposals must almost of necessity be based upon the existing contents of 
the printer’s case - or at the very least be able to be accommodated with 
very little modification of these means by the use of diacritical marks or a 
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Pitman's Phonetic alphabet with 
types cast according to his 
specifications 


handful of additional characters. But the disadvantages of relying on the 
conventional alphabet were manifold, since, in fact, it was this mismatch 
between an essentially Latín writing system and the heterogenous English 
language which had caused the very difficulties spelling reformers were 
intent on resolving. Published proposals for spelling reform in English can 
also be traced to the era of Elizabeth I, in the work of John Hart and sub- 
sequent authors such as Alexander Gilí and Charles Butler, who struggled 
with the difficulty of making a simple correspondence of one sound to one 

sign. Again, the ambitions of phoneticists escalated beyond those of 

’ /■ 

spelling reformers because of their increased contact with foreign lan- 
guages containing sounds unknown in English. One 18th-century propos- 
al, by an American named Dr William Thornton, aimed to create a mark 
for every sound the human voice could possibly produce, even those tones, 
clicks and other features never employed for producing of linguistic mean- 
ing in European languages. 
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IX 


Phonographic and Phonotypic 
alphabets (models for handwrit- 
ing and types), 1840s 
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Weary of half-way measures, Pitman and Ellis worked together to 
design a system they dubbed Fonotypy. First issued in 1844, the system was 
modified considerably in its graphic fbrm (as well as in the nuances of 
sound/sign relations) in succeeding editions. The Phonotypic [sic] alpha¬ 
bet was the typographic equivalent of the Phonographic shorthand charac- 
ters, and consisted of a full set of typographic letters designed, carved, 
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Membership card of the 'Fonetik 
Soseieti' of Pitman, 1850s 
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punched and cast. Though Pitman promised in 1846 that he would malee 
no more changes to the system, thus permitting it to be adopted in publi- 
cations intended for teaching purposes, he continued to refine the system 
until he had had seventy-two versions of the alphabet designed, many of 
them cut at his own expense. Ellis became disgusted with this continual 
modification, seeing in it the downfall of the system since the endless 
mutations made the very standardization for which it aimed impossible. In 
spite of this, Fonotypy was adopted in succeeding decades by missionaries 
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in China, India and Africa, as well being used to record the language of 
the Micmac tribes in Nova Scotia, all testimonial to its usefulness in the 
field. 

Pitman promoted his work through the establishment of a Tonetik 
Soseieti’, publication of the Phonographic Journal and then the Fonetik 
Nuz . But the success of Fonotypy remained modest by contrast to the 
adaptation of his shorthand. Pitman’s system was in part incorporated 
into the International Phonetic Alphabet, along with elements of Ellis’s 
Glossic, developed in the 1870s, and the Romic characters of the renowned 
phoneticist Henry Sweet (whose character inspired Shaw’s fictional Henry 
Higgins). Founded in 1886, the International Phonetic Association had as 
its major aim the development, promotion and standardization of an 
internationally useful phonetic alphabet. Here again the history of similar 
proposals could be traced in fine detail, but the themes which weave 
through this history inelude the desire for a universal language system 
which would transcend linguistic boundaries. The IPA had no such ambi- 
tions, but such systems as Joseph Maimieux’s Pasigraphie (1797) or 
Ferdinand Schutz’s Simplification de PEtude des Langues (1855) conflated 
the concept of universal notation with universal language - as had Bishop 
Front page of a journal of an John Wilkins a century before that. The Universal Language movement 

American spelling reform society gained considerable momentum as well in the course of the 19th and early 

inspired by Pitman's work and 20th centuries, but as these proposals have little to do with alphabet histo- 

using his Phonographic and ry and more do to with lexical systems (and the political temper of the 

Phonotypic models; 1849 times) they will not be dealt with here. 

ae FQNETIC NUZ. 


CONDUCTED Bi' PRQPR'I'ETUR, ALECSANDER J. ELIS, B.A. 
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TABLE X 


Initíal Teaching Alphabet by Rote 



No. 

Char- Ñame 2 Example No. 

Char- 

Ñame* Example 



acter 



acter 




I. 

x ain 

aebl 

23- 

y 

yay 

yellce 


2. 

b bee 

but 

24. 

Z 

zed or zc&> 


3- 

c kee 

cat 



zee 




d 


25- 

S 

zess 

as 


4* 

4 did 

dog 

26. 

\Vh 

whee 

■Whie 


5- 

ee een 

€€(h 

27. 

di 

chay 

(bur(h 


6 . 

f ef 

fun 

28. 

fii 

ith 

tfiin 


7- 

g gay 

g£et 

29. 

Jh 

thee 

Jhen 


8. 

h hay 

hay 

30- 

jh 

ish 

Jhip 


9- 

ie ide 

ies 

3i* 

3 

zhee 

meguer 


IO. 

j jay 

jam 

32- 

9 

ing 

siq 


II. 

k kay 

kig 

33- 

r 

er 

her 


12. 

1 el 

lip 

34- 

a 

ahd 

fariiei 1 


*3- 

m em 

man 


a 

ask 



14. 

n en 

not 

35- 

a 

at 

at 


I 5* 

ce ode 

oepen 

36- 

au 

aud 

autum 


l6. 

p pee 

pae 

37- 

e 

et 

egg 



q 


38. 

i 

it 

it 


*7- 

r ray 

rat 

39- 

0 

Og 

on 

initial teaching alphabet 

18. 

s ess 

sit 

40, 

u 

ug 

up 

desígned in the mid-20th 

19. 

t tee 

top 

4 1 * 

00 

oot 

bcok 

century by Sír James Pitman, 

20. 

ue une 

uex 

42. 

<sú 

ood 

motan 

grandson of Sir Isaac Pitman, 

21. 

v vee 

vois 

43- 

OU 

oun 

out 

(Sír James Pitman, Alphabets 

22. 

W way 

wet 

44. 

oi 

om 

Olí 

and Reading, London,1969) 


X 







a zc 

jx: 

oi :o::cr;m;;af 

CICZ 


nzm: 


sea 


>r ::xa 2 

r- 

4 ::c::d 

:::q:: 

ozxo::: 


au . . v ur.iuau 

Jh f fl 

fr fh 

e :;::?ze: 


p ; i p:: 


(hX 

(jbfcdr 

3 =rr. 

X 

f :±± 

— 

ir 1 r 

r icr.cz 


ce :r: 

cC jeez 

M 

#1 LÜ ihth 

g c .0: 

-"Q- 

s ::.s 


ie xebox 

Jlivotitoái'. 

h:±±s 

_ _ 

t 


n 1 n_D..n.. 

ue xiriEDe: 

1 _x: 


UZOL 


ceo 

:orzoe::: 

#1 mtefcz 

1 1,1. 

— 

y Z 5 ZSC 

Pendí movements when forming 

oxczco::: 

s :;xz 


k zLzfedr. 

4 1 

W 35 ZZ 

initial teaching alphabet 

(s)::c:g::caí: 

* 

a zxrazaz 

1 x: 


y:xy:z 

characters 


b t r 

23Z 

miiDDi 

z ::r: 


































VWVfíLs, 


Alexander Bell's diagrams of the 
organs of speech and their rela- 
tion to the letters of his Visible 
Speech, 1867 
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Pitman’s pedagogic goals were perhaps best realized by his own grand- 
son, Sir James Pitman, whose ITA, or Initial Teaching Alphabet, was first 
published in the middle of the 20 th century. Used as a tool for teaching 
young readers the intricacies of English pronunciation in a systematic and 
logical notation system, it had been adapted for the first years of primary 
teaching in a number of successful experiments. But the needs of profes- 
sional linguists and phoneticists was better served by the development of 
theIPA. 

Before Ellis and Pitman parted ways over their disagreements on the 
final form of Fonotypy, Ellis had already proposed his own phonetic 
alphabet, which he termed ‘The Alphabet of Nature.’ Published in 1845, 
his book surveyed the existing phonetic notation Systems and proposed 
that his contribution would nótate the ‘mechanical conditions requisite 
for the production of sensations termed spoken sounds.’ This was a vastly 
different project than that of Pitman, who wished merely to nótate the 
acoustic effects, i.e., audible sounds, rather than nótate the means of their 
production. Feeling that the production of this alphabet was outside the 
scope of his skills at the time, Ellis proposed a ‘Transition Alphabet 5 pre- 
sented in a chart which listed labials, palatals and gutturals classed 
according to whether they were explosive, sibilant, trilled, nasal or other- 
wise modified and indicated their notation with the use of adapted and 
augmented conventional letters. His next compromise solution was the 
Phonotypic alphabet he developed with Pitman, about which he had many 
reservations, not the least of which was that it did not embody any physio- 
logical information. 

Of the many other stages along the way to the development of the 
International Phonetic Alphabet, such as the contributions made by 
Richard Lepsius’s ‘Standard Alphabet/ (made of diacritical marks 
appended to the conventional letters), none was more innovative or origi¬ 
nal than that of Alexander Melville Bell. Bell’s Visible Speech , published in 257 
1867, retained no remnants of the traditional alphabet. Instead it used an 
entirely new symbology, a set of schematic signs based on the organs of 
articulation. Though based on the same kind of analysis which had 
inspired both Van Helmont and Wilkins, Bell’s system was linked to a 
sophisticated phonetic analysis of human language. Similar kinds of 
sounds were indicated with similar symbols, differently oriented to indi- 
cate their place in the mouth. Though not immediately and obviously 
readable, this system could be readily learned and provided, again, a flexi- 
bility adaptable to the study of foreign languages. The advantage of Bell’s 
types and system over that of Pitman derived largely from his more devel¬ 
oped understanding of the articulatory basis of phonetics. 

When Henry Sweet, considered the foremost English phonetician of 
his day, began to search for suitable notation systems with which to imple- 
ment his own phonetic work, he vacillated on the usefulness of Bell’s 
types. He had already rejected Pitman’s phonographic system with such 
disdain that he nicknamed it the ‘Pitfall system/ maintaining that it was 
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grossly inaccurate as a means of recording the phonetic structure of lan- 
guage. Sweet ultimately adopted BelPs system in his editions of the late 
1880s, the Primer of Phonetics and The History ofEnglish Sounds . Sweet 
also made use of his own system, Romic, since it was a simpler adaptation 
of conventional letters and less foreign to the eye. 


The 'letters' of Bell's system and 
their correspondente with spo- 
ken sounds. Visible speech, 1867 


COMPLETE TAULE OK RADICAL SYMROLS. 

The fundamental principie of Visible Spccch ¡s, tbat all Rclatlons of 
Sound are symbolizcd by Kclations of 1‘orm. Each organ and cach modc of 
organic action concerned in the production or modification of sound, has its 
appropriato Symbol ¡ and all Sounds of the same naturc produccd at different 
parta of the moutk, are rcprcscntcd by a Single Symbol turnee! in a dircction 
corrvsponding to the organic position. 

Tlic fullowing are all the Radical Syntbols:— 


i 

2 * 

3 

4 * 

S* 

6* 

7* 

3* 

9* 
10 * 
11 * 
12 * 

■3 
‘4 
•5 
16 

■7 

18 

•9 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 


o 

o 

X 

I 

í 

C 

c 

I 


,} 


The Stcms of all 
Vowcls. 


* 

Y 

> 

c 

l 

\ 


O 

1 


The Throat open, [Aspírate.] 

“ " contracted. (Whispcr.] 

.closed. [Glottal Catch.] 

M ** sountling. [Voicc.] 

“ " " and the líps 4 rounded 

Part of the Mouth contracted. ] _ 

., , V The Stcms of all Consonants. 
" divided, ) 

The Nasal Valvc opon. [Soft Palatc,] 

Vowel Defincr. ) 

VVidc Vowel Dcfincr. j Joinc<1,0 4 !,nd 5 ' 

Shutter, Joincd to 6 . 

Mixer, Joincd to 6 and 7. 

Consonant Dcfincr. 

Korcc Director. 

Hrcath Director. 

Tonguc Director. 

Stoppcr. 

Divider. 

Vibrator. 

Holdcr, or Long, 

Abrupt. 

Hiatos. 

Link. 

Acccnl. 




Modnlulurs. 


n*»xl 


*Of lliriui .'•yniliiiN IImTim imiM * mnlcn »|i ni) lltti V.iu.-I nml I'iiiwuliniit lotlrm, n« nlimi-u in ||ii« 
L Tnlil*. 


COMPLETE TADLE 
Consonants . 


OF LETTERS,—WITH THEIR ÑAMES. 

Vovtcls. 



Ü 

irtzaL 

3 

5 

ai 

1 

1 

r. 


I 

tí 

i 

» 

M 

a* 

J. 

a 

£ 

tí 

Aspírate, 

O 


1 




Hígh, 

1 

1 

T 

I 

L 

t 

Throat, 

0 




X 


Mid, 

] 

3 

t 

l 

C 

t 

Throat Volee, 

0 






Low, 

1 

J 

I 

£ 

l 

l 

Back, 

c 

c 

c 

G 

a 

a 

Hígh Round, 

i 

i 

í 

I 

i 

i 

Back Volee, 

e 

e 

8 

8 

a 

Q 

Mid Round, 

i 


\ 

1 ; 

l 

i 

Front, 

0 

0 

0 

« 

a 

0 

Low Round, 

J 

1! 

I 

í i 

i 

l 

Front Voice, 

0 

0 

C 9 

CQ 

Q 

CQ 








Point, 

o 

ü 

0 

6Í 

D 

O 

í 


Glides. 


RouiiiL 


Polnt Voice, 

0 

w 

CD 

tú 

0 

ID 




é _ 

_ x 

Llp, 

0 

D 

0 

53 

D 

D 

Jj 11 

JU 

i 4 

i 11 

ñ 

Lip Volee, 

3 

3 

9 

59 

O 

B 

i < tmi 

LUJ 


ín 

It íTr 

m 


r~ 

“1 


i — 

) 

Modificrs and Tonos. 

t 1—. 



1—1 



1 

Nasal. 

1 

Trilled. 

< 

Suction Stoppcd. 

t 

Abrupt. 

- 

7 

Nasal Mixed. 

1 

Divldcd. 

> 

Emission Stoppcd. 

1 

_ 

Hiatus. 

/ 

7 

Inner. 

c 

Inverted. 

(To Bick] 

O 

Link. 

O 

Whist le. 

\ 

1 

Outcr. 

3 

Protruded. 

1 

Accent. 

a> 

Voiced Whistle. 

V 



— 

(KoUpJ 

— 


— 


— 

7 

Cióse. 

* 

Stoppcd. 

• 

Empltasis. 

r 

Hígh Kcy. 

A 

— 


— 


— 


—* 


— 


Open. 

< 

Suctlon. 

1 

Holder. 

J 

Low Kcy. 



Level Tone. 
Rising Tone. 
Falling Tone. 

¡ 

Coinpound Riso. 
A Componnd F;il). 
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The International Phonetic Alphabet was the result of the contribu- 
tions from Pitman, Ellis and Sweet combined with the efforts of French 
phonetician Paul Passy. The guidelines for the alphabet were straightfor- 
ward: that each letter should indícate a distinct sound, any sound found in 
several languages should use the same letter to represent it, as much as 
possible the letters of the IPA should consist of letters from the Latín 
alphabet, and new letters should suggest sound by their resemblance to 
older letters. Finally, the system should be easy to acquire and use, and 
this was the primary reason for rejecting an organic alphabet grounded in 
the physiology of articulation such as that of Bell. The IPA made an early 
administrative decisión to remain independent of the Simplified Spelling 
Society, recognizing that their aims and consequently their methods were 
necessarily different. As Otto Jespersen, another prominent phoneticist 
who contributed to the development of the IPA, pointed out, a notation 
system which had sufficient precisión to be useful for linguists was far too 
difficult and specialized to be of valué to young readers. 



Phonological diagrams by 
Andrew Comstock, A Treatise on 
Phonology, Philadelphia, 1846 
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The International Phonetic 
Alphabet, early 20th century 





Alphabets designed for children 
showing familiar animáis, brave 
soldiers and longing women, 
from Henri-Désiré Porret, 
lllustrations Typographiques , 
Paris, 1834-42 


THE INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ALPHABET 




Bilabial 

Labio- 

dmiol 

Dental and 
A¡vedar 

Rerrojlex 

Pafolo- 

olveoiar 

Alveolo- 

palatal 

Palatal 

Velar 

Uvular 

Pbaryngal 

Qlottal 


PloihH , , 

Pb 


td 

t< 



CJ 

kg 

qo 


? 

m 

H 

5 

Nasal , , , 

m 

•9 

n 

n 



J 1 

9 

N 



Lateral Fritative . , 



n 









O 

VI 

K 

n 

Lateral Non-frkalrv* , 



1 

l 



tí 





RatUd . . , 



r 






R 



o 

Flapped * . 



r 

1 





R 




Fritative , . , 

Fricticmless Conthtuants 
and Sertñ-vowtlt 

♦ 

P 

í T 

09 síjj 

f \ 

Si 

P» 


xy 

X» 


hfl 


w 

* 

V 

j 




j(9) 

(w) 

V 



m 

Cióte . . , 

Half-tlose , . 

(y««) 

(iM>) 






Front Central Batk 

ly iu mu 

«0 YO 

n 




0 

> 

Holf-open , , , 

Opm . 

(ffi 9) 

(D) 




_ 


e <b 

' a 

a 

A9 

W 

ao 


_ 



Ultimately, the phoneticists, spelling reformers and practitioners oí 
shorthand had little use for any investigation of the alphabet which went 
beyond the practical applications or mechanical notation. Nonetheless, 
there were individuáis whose work crossed the lines between subjective 
interpretation and an interest in phonetics into the realm of sound sym¬ 
bolism. One such figure was Charles Kraitsir. The Significqnce of the 
Alphabet , Kraitsir’s major contribution to the study of letters, was pub- 
lished in Boston in 1846. Kraitsir was essentially a phoneticist, and con¬ 
cerned with the analysis of the sounds of language, but his introductory 
remarks expressed the conviction that ‘the laws which regúlate the combi- 
nations of sounds into words’ were the basis of a ‘refined and expressive 
natural language/ With this statement Kraitsir reintroduced a familiar 
theme, that of the original natural language which he felt should be the 
object of philology. 

The basis of Kraitsir’s symbolism was simple: the categories of vocal 
sounds (labials, liquids, gutturals and lingual dentáis) were each associat- 
ed with distinct qualities. Vowels were not included, because they were not 
produced, he stated, by the articulating organs, though they could be ‘pro- 
duced by the wind in trees, on the Aeolic harp, by all musical instrument, 
by animáis; the cat produces all the vowels as they are pronounced on the 
continent of Europe and Asia.../ He proceeded, in his own unsystematic 
manner, to characterize the ‘sounds’ of the consonants. The liquid conso- 
nants ‘L’ ‘M’ ‘N’ ‘R’ expressed the ‘flowing material of nature, element, 
aliment, almus/ The ‘M’ expressed meeting, and this was the basis of the 
valué of all words in which it appeared: ‘middie, means, measure, amity, 
multitude, might, mystery/ ‘N’ was a root letter for ‘in’ and for what ‘per- 
tains to the nose, in almost all languages.’ ‘M’ was identified with ‘me’ 
and ‘mama’ both cited by Kraitsir as instances of selfish love which were 
indicated by the closing of the lips and cutting off of the breath of life in 
pronunciation of the letter. ‘R’ was the Symbol of rough and ‘original* 
movement, associated with the phenomenon of activity. The labials named 
the lips, and everything that the lips signified, while the gutterals and den¬ 
táis were similarly characterized by association. Kraitsir’s method was a 
common one in the history of sound symbolism - echoes of Plato’s 
Cratylus reson ate through his pages - and the only remarkable aspect of 
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his work was that it prefaced a serious text on phonetics rather than being 
couched in poctic, philosophical, or mystical terms. 

One final area in which the alphabet and pedagogy overlapped in the 
19th century was in the area oí rhyming alphabets. The emphasis on child- 
ren’s engagement with the letters was stressed in these works, designed to 
familiarize the young with the sounds and shape of letters through inge- 
nious rhymes and visual designs. These ranged through every possible 
theme from the encyclopedic drawing of flora and fauna to historical fig¬ 
ures, humorous tales, familiar events of daily Ufe exemplifying the vices 
and virtues of the naughty and the dutiful and so forth. These were widely 
published in the form of nursery books, in journals intended for family 
readership or for an exclusively juvenile audience. Though these rhyming 
alphabets had little to do with historical investigations into the symbolism 
or development of the alphabet, they did broaden the range of materials 
through which children could be familiarized with those letters which, in 
spite of all the efforts by reformers, remained the basis of European writ- 
ing, printing and publishing. 



Rhyming alphabets of the 19th 
century containing moral tales, 
banalities, history and Biblical 
stories, from The Mother's 
Picture Alphabet, London, 1887; 
Little Pet's Picture Alphabet, 
New York, 1850s or 60s; and The 
llluminated Scriptural Alphabet, 
Philadelphia, n.d. 



C was a CANDY MAN, and sold 
lots of sweets, 



in the Street, 



F was a FOX, both cunning and 


wary. * 





ADAM, from the dust did God créale, 

To dwell in Edcn’s bowcrs, in blissful stnto; 
Dut Sin—n serpent wo thould cvcr sliun,— 
Poisoncd a Ufe so hnppily begun. 


A Adan the first man, ful) pta'mly we 
• vie, 

Praying to Od, as good men ought to do. 



BENJAMIN’S cup was found, it is truc, 

In the motithof hissack, nntl the golJ with it, loo; 
Dut poor littte Den, though in ver y grcat gricC 
Ilnd this joy to sustoiii liim—he wnns't a thicf. 


B Was young Benjamín, happy and 
• free, 

Til) the cup was discovcrcd, as thus we 



ij CAIN was a man of wild passlona, ’tis snid; 

« Abel was gcnlte os the Inmbs ihat he N: 

Tltcy were brolhcra; but Cuín very enviotis grew 
Of Itb dcar gentío brother, whom lio wtckcdly 
stew. 


ls for Caín, ivho his brother did hili, 
^ Whobore him the kindestof broth- 
erly w¡||. 



2ÓI 


may see. 
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Narratives of History 


Debates about whether the alphabet had been a human invention 
under divine inspiration or simply a divine gift continued in the early years 
of the 19th century, though primary place would soon be taken by ques- 
tions of how the letters had — or had not - derived from Egyptian hiero- 
glyphic precedents. Two advocates for the human invention were Andrew 
Carmichael and Fortia dTJrban. They shared with the majority of their 
contemporaries a profound belief in the existence of a Divine Creator, but 
argued that it was through the gifts granted to humans by the benevolence 
of this Creator that writing, among other inventions, had come into being. 
This attitude was characteristic of much work on the alphabet in the 19th 
century, in which the existence of God went unquestioned, but was 
reduced to a background assumption. Meanwhile the major foreground 
issues of the day fell into two areas: one the familiar questjon of how to 
reconcile archaeology and scripture and the other the conflict over single 
versus múltiple inventions of writing, an issue complicated by the evident 
disparities between hieroglyphic and alphabetic writing, a conflict some- 
times triangulated through consideration of the Chínese characters. 

Andrew Carmichael introduced his discussion of the origins of the 
alphabet, prosaically titled An Essay on the Invention of Alphabetic 
Writing (1815), by stating that the difficulty of accounting for the inven¬ 
tion of writing naturally led to a belief in divine invention. Citing the work 
of various authorities whose credibility he refused to question (such as the 
obscure ‘Hartly on Man’), he nicely sidestepped the conflict by pointing 
out that in the largest sense the achievements ‘attained by the mind of 
man’ were the result of ‘those laws by which Providence visibly governs the 
world.’ Having resolved a potentially tricky bit of theological logic, 
Carmichael put forth the points of his own argument. The alphabet, he 
stated, had been invented out of the strong necessity to have a record of 
the harmonious flow of sounds produced in poetry. Poetry could not be 
represented by hieroglyphics or Chínese characters since they merely pic- 
tured objects, not spoken verse or language. Apparently unaware of the 
developments which had occurred in Egyptological studies, Carmichael 
based his entire discussion on the conviction that the alphabet was the 
only form of writing which represented speech. Carmichael extended his 
analysis by studying passages of complex rhyme in the work of Virgil. By 
basing his arguments on such solid foundation, Carmichael could assert 
that it was through the visual experience of seeing patterns in the notation 
oí simple sounds that Virgil was able to compose his verse with such 
supreme success. His extended study of sound patterns in Virgil’s work 
concluded with a reiteration of his opening statements, that he considered 
it ‘unphilosophic, inconsidera te and puerile’ to ‘disentangle every perplex- 
ity by resorting to miraculous interposition’ when it was clear that the 
achievements under discussion could be readily attributed to the gifts with 
which ‘the Creator in his munificence has endowed mankind.’ 10 
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Though in keeping with the 18th-century notion that writing had been 
invented to serve the human passions first and foremost, Carmichael’s 
assessment was original, without extensive precedent in its dependence on 
a poetic text as a means of demonstrating the human origin of the alpha¬ 
bet. This work anticipates some of the arguments put forth by 20th-centu- 
ry classicists in defense of the superiority of the Greek alphabet over its 
Semitic sources, and in that regard has an interest beyond the merely idio- 
syncratic character of its discussion. Fortia d’Urban, by contrast, argued 
in his 1832 publication that the forces of necessity which led to the alpha- 
bet’s invention aróse from the practical needs of humankind, rather than 
from the urgencies of their emotional life. Fortia dTJrban’s basic positions 
were fairly standard: that writing had been invented by the Hebrews, that 
it was older than Moses, and that it had been spread by Cadmus into 
Greece. At the center of his text was the question of whether or not there 
had been writing in Greece at the time of Homer, an inquiry which, again, 
would continué to haunt the work of classicists up into the late 20th cen¬ 
tury. 11 Whatever the moment of its invention, however, writing served one 
major purpose as far as he was concerned, and that was to preserve the 
record and memory of certain facts and to make them known to absent 
people. In Fortia d’Urban’s conception, writing had the basic function of 
producing history. It was this link, between the creation of narratives 
about the history of writing and the realization that it was writing itself 
that created history, which was perhaps the most distinct characteristic of 
19th-century theories about the alphabet. 

On the other side of the argument on divine versus human invention, 
was one of the authors whose work was to have influence in the continua- 
tion of mystical traditions into the 20th century, Fabre d’Olivet. He was 
the author of the monumental The Hebraic Tongue Restored and the True 
Meaning of the Hebretv Words Re-Established and Proved by their 
Radical Analysis, first published in 1817. D’Olivet’s work was concerned 
with the root valúes of the letters and syllables of the earliest form of the 
Hebrew language. The divine spirit was omnipresent in D’Olivet’s work, 
not merely as the source of writing, but as the very essence of alphabetic 
forms. The influence of kabbalistic thought can be felt in this work but it 
is more properly a treatise of Jewish mysticism, conspicuously lacking any 
reference to the sephirot, the tree of knowledge, or the traditional kabbal¬ 
istic texts. D’Olivet’s express motivation was to return The Hebrew tongue 
to its constitutive principies’ and thereby restore the generative forcé of its 
forms. 12 

D’Olivet began by tracing the history of the Jews, their betrayal 
of Moses through idolatry, the dispersión of the ten tribes, and the loss of 
their original language. Court de Gebelin was the authority to whom 
he referred most frequently, citing his theories on the two forms of gram- 
mar - the universal grammar which embodied the general spirit of human- 
ity and the particular grammars which were proper to a specific people 
and reflective of their civilization, its knowledge and its prejudices. This 
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conviction, that the forms of a language embodied the spirit of a people in 
a cultural code, then led him to adapt Gebelin’s analysis of the Hebrew 
letters and expand upon them in an exegesis which linfced culture and lan¬ 
guage, the alphabet and the spiritual life of the Jews. From his discussion 
of the individual letters he proceeded to an elabórate investigation of the 
roots of the Hebraic language in an exhaustive study stretching to several 
hundred pages treating the meanings of the ‘radical vocabulary.’ 

D’Olivet’s transformation of Gebelin’s system involved reducing the 
number of letters to sixteen ‘primordial characters’ which he then ana- 
lyzed in connection with what he termed ‘their hieroglyphic principie.’ 
These reiterated the valúes of Gebelin had assigned linking the letters with 
parts of the body. The letters had acquired these valúes from their inven- 
tors, he further explained, ‘only because they already contained the idea’ 
because of the suffused presence of divine wisdom. But the letters evolved 
beyond this simple symbolic association, and became what .D’Olivet 
termed nouns> after which they took on the valué and identity of signs , 
D’Olivet believed that a forcé of a sign in a language deteriorated over 
time as languages became blended, mixed or interrelated. Hebrew, how- 
ever, had ‘shot from the dried trunk of the primitive tongue,’ and thus 
preserved almost all the forms and actions of the signs. 


Fabre D'Olivet's system of valúes 
for the letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet, 1812-13 


ÑAME 

VALUE 

aleph 

power, stability, unity 

beth 

virility, paternity, action 

gimei 

ideas from corporeal organs or their action 

daleth 

sign of nature, divisible» abundance in división 

he 

life, abstract idea of being 

vau 

knot which imites, or point separadng nothingness and being 

zayin 

demonstrative sign, link which imites things 

heth 

elementary existence, equilibrium, effort, labor 

teth 

resistance and protection 

iod 

poten tial manifestation, spiritual duration, eternity 

kaph 

a mould which receives and malees forms 

lamed 

expansive movement, power derived from elevation 

mem 

maternal, female sign, exterior and passive action 

nun 

produced or reflected being, corporeal existence 

samech 

circumscription, circular movement with limit 

ayin 

material meaning, as vocal sound it is bent, perverse, bad 

pe 

speech, and that which is related 

tsade 

scission, solution, goal, termination 

qoph 

agglomerating or repressive form, giving the means of forms 

resh 

all movement, good or bad, original sign of renewal 

shin 

relative duration and movement 

tau 

sign of redprodty, all that is mutual and reciproca! 
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D’Olivet’s concept of a primitive tongue containing kernels of meaning 
which were themselves a life forcé from which all culture and knowledge 
was generated, and which could be recovered in the roots of language, was 
a developed cosmological model of the alphabet founded on faith as much 
as on philological research. Having established his set of alphabetic signs, 
D’Olivet freely constructed interpretations for the syllabic roots of the 
Hebrew language. From the meaning of ‘A’ as ‘universal man, mankind, 
the ruling of the earth’ ‘AB’ became the ‘root whence come all ideas of 
productive cause, efficient will, determining movement, generative forcé,’ 
most particularly ‘paternity;’ ‘ATH’ was a root which developed ‘the rela- 
tions of things to themselves’ and so on in a sequence in which concepts 
built upon each other as well as on the root signs. 

Such a theory depended upon the belief that Hebrew was the primitive, 
original language, and that the letters of the Hebrew alphabet bore within 
them at least a trace of the forms which had been revealed to Adam or 
Moses in mythic fashion. The archaeological evidence was rapidly under- 
mining the scientific basis for this belief through the course of the 19th 
century. With each succeeding decade, the image of the historical past was 
being. reformulated. The crucial turning point was the 1874 posthumous 
publication of Emmanuel de Rougé’s work on the hieroglyphic origins of 
the alphabet, but the sensibility within which his work was received had 
been building since earlier in the century, though often through peculiarly 
idiosy ñera tic theories, such as that of Charles Wall. 13 

The Orthography of the Jews , published in 1835, put forth Wall’s the- 
sis that the Hebrew alphabet had had pictorial origins. He believed that 
this could be demonstrated from a cióse reading of the Pentateuch. The 
language Moses had used in these books was highly figurative, so much so 
that the only explanation for the remarkable character of the writing 
resided in its connection to hieroglyphic ‘picture writing.’ This highly 
original proposition was in turn supported by a flash of insight into the 
distinctions between alphabetic and hieroglyphic writing. Wall realized 
that there was a major difference between using an image, however 
schematic, to represent some thing and the representation of a sound with 
an arbitrary mark. The transition ‘from the idea to the letter’ was not sim¬ 
ple matter of passing from idea to the sound by which it was expressed but 
‘from an idea to something with which it is utterly unconnected.’ Wall fur- 
ther puzzled over the quandary that alphabets, in their contemporary, 
19th-century State, did not even have a sound valué — only syllables and 
phonemes did - which widened the gap between hieroglyphics and 
letters. 14 Wall did not resolve any of the questions he raised, but he had 
intuitively grasped a connection between Hebrew and hieroglyphics, 
though on a basis which was as unsound as it was original. 

The problem of establishing that there had been a transition from 
Egyptian precedents to the early alphabet continued to be an obstacle to 
conceptualizing the two as related; but on the other hand if this could not 
be resolved there remained the difficulty of accounting for two or more 
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(Chínese characters being the third system frequently cited) independently 
created writing systems which would appear to be contrary to every scrap 
of biblical evidence supporting the theory of the monogenesis of human 
culture and history James Brodie’s The Alphabet Explained , published in 
1840, began with a discussion of the relations between the sound valúes of 
hieroglyphics and Hebrew letters. In this regard he was on solid linguistic 
ground, at least, basing his inquiry on principies which would eventually 
assist De Rouge in his analysis of the links between the two writing Sys¬ 
tems. Brodie reached no conclusions, finally suggesting simply that the 
alphabet had either been an independent creation or it had been an adap¬ 
ta tion of hieroglyphics, but his major objection to reaching a clear conclu¬ 
sión was that there was no visual evidence on which to trace the trans¬ 
forma tion of hieroglyphic forms to alphabetic letters, certainly a judicious 
position. 

Brodie was a cautious scholar, unwilling to malee leaps of faith without 

V 

sufficient evidence. Increasingly, ‘evidence’ meant empirical materials or 
artifaets of the sort supplied by expeditions whose methodology and tech- 
niques granted them an air of scientifie authority lacking in mere textual 
reference and literary tradition. But not all scholars of the period were 
equally circumspect. George Smith, in his 1842 A Dissertation on the very 
early origin of Alphabetic Characters , Literature and Science , proposed 
some startlingly original ways ‘to harmonize the early records of sacred 
and profane history.’ Smith objected to the hieroglyphic theory of the 
origin of the alphabet on the basis that it contradicted Scripture. This sin¬ 
gle point was so powerful (and not just for Smith), that he created an 
account by which the Greek letters were carried by Thoth/Hermes to 
Egypt where they became hieroglyphics. Smith cited and often refuted 
Diodorus, Cicero, Sanchoniatho, Josephus, Berosus, Pliny and a host 
of other often contradictory authors up to and including William 
Warburton and the unnamed author of a recent work on ‘Antiquities of 
Egypt’ to support the details of his history. With all these conflicting histo¬ 
ries to sort out, Smith fell back on the versión which most completely cor¬ 
responded to traditional interpretations of the Oíd Testament: that it was 
the descendants of Shem who, ‘after the confusión of tongues’ were 
allowed to retain not only the ‘principie on which the alphabet was con- 
structed but its proper use as an alphabet.’ The descendants of Ham, the 
‘unhappy sons of Misraim’, were so far removed from the use of letters 
that when Thoth arrived among them he found them making ‘sounds like 
brute animáis.’ In fact, Smith attributed any conditions in which humans 
appeared primitive or barbarous to a decline simply on the basis of the 
belief that God would not have made humans imperfect. And as for the 
alphabet used among the descendants of Shem, it was the original one, in 
place well before the Deluge. Used by Seth as well as Noah, it was even 
known to Adam, as Smith States, on the authority of the Dr Parsons 
whose Remains of Japhet had contributed to 18th-century theories of 
alphabet history. 
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Charles Forster's view of the 
Wad¡ Mokatteb in which he 
found the Sinal inscriptions (The 
One Primevai Language, 1852) 


Glyphs from various authors, 
assembled by Charles Forster, to 
show the origins of a letter in 
one inscription and ¡ts possible 
derivation (The One Prímeval 
Language, 1852) 


Smith’s final conclusión was that the alphabet had been perfect in its 
original form and communicated directly from God. It was through the 
efforts of Thoth to restore learning ‘after the Flood’ that the less perfect, 
more barbarous and primitive hieroglyphic writing had appeared. 
Hieroglyphs represented a deteriorated condition for writing rather than 
its original State. Smith was typical of his contemporaries in his scrupu- 
lous attention to the scholarship which preceded his, but his citations were 
limited to the work of those theologically inclined authors whose sources 
were textual rather than to writers in the emerging field of ancient lan- 
guages. He would, however, have found little support there for the versión 
of this history he was proposing. 

Of the authors whose work was considered significant by their contem¬ 
poraries, Charles Forster stands out for his combination of archaeological 
and biblical approaches to the study of the development of the alphabet 
and the interpretation of other early writing Systems, notably cuneiform. 
Forster’s work faded more quickly than that of earlier, more clear headed 
writers such as Thomas Astle. Forster’s work was given credibility because 
he actually visited a number of important sites in the Ancient Near East 
and based his observations on evidence he collected himself, such as his 
examination of the famous Behistan monument. One area in which he 
expended considerable effort was the Sinai, and The One Primeval 
Language traced Experimentally through Ancient Inscriptions in 
Alphabetic Characters ofLost Power From the Four Continents including 
the Voice of Israel from the Rocks of Sinai and the vestiges of Patriarchal 
Tradition from the Monuments ofEgypt, Etruria and S, Arabia , published 
in 1852, was based on this experience. 



8 Beer, 110, 111. b Gray, 153. c 165. d 88, 89. °Niebuhr, Tab. xlix. 
1 Wilson, No. i. e Beer, 88, 89. Gray, 88, 89: the second examplcs are 
amtr > but the ¡nitial monograms marked a are evidently idéntica!. 
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One authoritative and standard 
versión of the derivation of 
Hebrew from Egyptian 
characters as it had come to be 
accepted: E. Maunde Thompson, 
Handbook of Greek and Latín 
Paleography, London, 1893 


The book had a great deal of validity, but, like most of Forster’s work, 
was on rather shaky scholarly ground. Forster had a tendency to rely on 
imagination where evidence was lacking, and to convince himself of rela- 
tions among languages, cultures and Scripts largely on the basis of visual 
similarities among forms. It is an axiom of the discipline that this is not a 
solid basis on which to make connections, and even in the 19th century 
this caveat was sufficiently well-known that Forster pushed his interpreta- 
tion of the inscriptions he found in the Sinai región through an analysis of 
the ‘powers’ or sound valúes associated with the visual forms. It was in 
fact this extra step which moved his scholarship toward the mainstream 
from which Emmanuel De Rougé’s work emerged, using similar bases for 
comparison of Egyptian hieroglyphics and early alphabetic forms. 
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Forster stressed that the huge number of inscriptions which he had 
seen in the ‘howling wilderness of the Sinai’ were in an improbable site for 
any kind of human activity, and that they therefore could not be account- 
ed for without recourse to the biblical account of the wanderings of the 
Jews in that región for forty years. According to Forster, specific incidents 
recorded in the Bible about this period in Jewish history were also record- 
ed in the inscriptions he had located. In particular, he cited the stories of 
two miracles, one at the beginning of the forty years of wanderings, the 
other at the end: the stories of the rocks of Meribah and Meribah Kadesh. 
In both instances water had appeared from the stones to save the 
Israelites, and Forster interpreted written inscriptions he had found as 
original accounts of these events. Forster went further, stating that all of 
the Sinai inscriptions contained details of the daily life and events of years 
spent by the Jews in the wilderness. The form of these inscriptions was a 
schematic hybrid, between hieroglyphs and letter forms, according to 
Forster. This was confirmation of their origin since it was ‘only reasonable 
to suppose that the characters employed in them would bear a cióse affini- 
ty to the written language of Egypt,’ the land from which the Jews had 
been sent into exile. 

While such assertions may have served for truth in Forster’s eyes, the 
linguistic basis for his interpretations of the Scripts was never supported, 
though he claimed to have grounded them in scholarly comparisons. His 
belief that there was a single origin for the alphabet, a single primeval lan¬ 
guage, led to his constructing an elabórate chart in which he asserted 
transformations and relations among nearly fifty scripts including the 
cuneiform from Behistan, Enchorial forms from Nimroud, Celtiberian, 
Abyssinian, Tartar Siberian, Egyptian Hieroglyphic and the alphabet from 
Monuments of Central America. Again, because the concept of a single 
original language was the only theory of writing which reconciled with 
scripture, it persisted in the face of contradictory evidence. 

Many of Forster’s views were shared by Henry Noel Humphreys, who 
cited Forster’s work in support of his own in The Origin and Prpgress of 
the Art of Writing (1853). Humphreys, however, believed that the first 
alphabet of the Hebrews had been Samaritan. This had been abandoned 
after captivity in Babylon and then adopted and modified when Abraham 
was in Chaldea. Both major changes in alphabet theory were afoot by this 
period in the work of the oft-mentioned De Rougé, and continued in the 
work of Fran^ois Lenormant and then Isaac Taylor in the 1860s and 
1870s. 15 By the time of Taylor’s publication of the two volume The 
Alphabet , mainstream historians had determined that the links between 
Egyptian hieroglyphics and the alphabet were more than mere specula- 
tion, though the influence of cuneiform syllabaries was only vaguely taken 
into account. Taylor’s work remains monumental, his detailed discussion 
of the relations of alphabets and their development still largely reliable, 
straightforward and clear. He was not always correct in every particular, 
but his overall grasp of the scope of the history of alphabetic scripts and 
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Abóve and ríght: The hiero* 
glyphic principie as the basis of 
letter derivation, according to 
Wood (George Wood, A Popular 
Treatise, Hartford, Connecticut, 
1883) 


their diffusion and differentiation were a remarkable achievement and 
remain undiminished in spite of the contributions of other scholars to the 
field. In spite of the soundness of Taylor’s and other scholars’ work, many 
of their contemporaries continued either unaware or uninfluenced by it in 
their own idiosyncratic writing. A year after De Rougé’s work was pub- 
lished, Daniel Smith produced a tome in which he traced the letters of the 
alphabet to their origins in basic triangular forms and a year after publica- 
tion of Taylor’s The Alphabet , George Wood had such a poor grasp of the 
historical work available to him that he could only suggest general princi¬ 
pies for the origins of the letters and none of the specifics detáiled exten- 
sively in the work of other authorities. 

Wood’s work, published in 1883, with the telltale title A Popular 
Treatise ort the History of the Origin and Development of Written 
Language , hardly bears investigation. Suffice to say he accepted the idea of 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics as the basis of the alphabetic letters, but in 
coming up with visual images which he believed to have been the basis of 
this transformation he simply allowed his imagination free rein. With no 
regard whatsoever for cultural or linguistic differences, he proposed that 
the origin of the A’ had been an axe, of the ‘B’ a bow, of the ‘C’ a crescent, 
the ‘E’ an eel, the ‘S’ a serpent and the ‘T’ a tree of the variety best known 
outside the Tigris and Euphrates valley. 



Bow. 


Crescent. 





The rebus principie of writing, 
according to Wood 







Daniel Smith, on the other hand, though he cited all the proper 
authorities, even the prominent Germán linguist Professor Bopp (a first for 
alphabet historians), stuck resolutely to the conviction that the original 
sources for letter forms were combinations of triangles. His work, 
Cuneorum Clavis, The Primitive Alphabet and the Ancient Ones of the 
Earth (1875), shared with that of Charles Forster a desire to connect the 
cuneiform inscriptions with the original alphabet. He based his conviction 
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or The ancient ones of the 
Earth, London, 1875) 


on visual experience. Having seen records brought to light by excavations 
at Nineveh he had been struck by the similarities between the simple 
forms of monumental Greek inscriptions and cuneiform. He also clung to 
the belief that all the early nations had had the same language and alpha¬ 
bet: the fact that Abraham had fled from Ur of the Chaldeans into Canaan 
and thence to Egypt was proof that there had been no language barrier to 
this movement. Smith’s work was published posthumously with extensive 

notes by an editor, H.W. Hemsworth. Hemsworth’s running commentary 

♦ 

provided some useful perspective. For instance, as Smith finished his 
account of the ease of communication among biblical people and king- 
doms, the editor interjected that if the work had come to him earlier, dur- 
ing Smith’s lifetime, he would have asked him to expunge the biblical 
materials because they were ‘unscientific.’ This was a unique instance in 
print of the perceived contradiction between the traditions of text-based 
scholarship and that of archaeologically-based scholarship, which was 
generally resolved by authors simply adhering to one or the other of the 
positions and ignoring conflicting evidence. 

Smith’s claim that the entire primitive alphabet had been made of tri¬ 
angles, however, met with no such objections from his editor, who consid- 
ered it a quite remarkable bit of scholarship. Smith asserted that triangles 
were the basis of all cosmology and chemistry, that they were the most 
fundamental elemental forms. Through an artful combination of abstract 
and pictorial diagrams, Smith demonstrated that the letters were simulta- 
neously based on combinations of these triangles and on the visual image 
from which the letter had derived its ñame in the by then well known 
A=aleph scheme of valúes. 
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There are two themes through which these historical narratives may be 
summarized. Firstly, the concept oí the primitive which was used in the 
work of Gebelin, Warburton and others a century earlier to focus discus- 
sion on the inherent character of human nature and society was used in 
the discussions of George Smith, Charles Forster, and their contempo- 
raries in contrasting models of development: creationist and evolutionary. 
Considerations of the original condition of humankind were not pressed 
into the Service of reflections upon the nature of the State, social contract, 
or potential for civilization among different human groups in this latter 
work. Instead, the arguments which proceed from identifying the early 
stages of alphabet formation served to distinguish between those who 
believed in its early, original perfection- either as a divine revelation or as 
a human invention under divine inspiration, both assimilable into the 
same creationist mythology - and those who believed in slow develop¬ 
ment, organic mutation, transformation, in short, a description based on 
evolutionary theory. Organic metaphors, tree diagrams, and other figura- 
tive representations of this model found their way into alphabet literature 
at the same period in which alphabetology was becoming legitimized 
through the scientific methods. By making use of archaeology, linguistics, 
decipherment and ancient historical study, historians of the alphabet par- 
ticipated in the general intellectual tenor of the late 19th-century infatua- 
tion with the authority of empiricism and materialism. 
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Chart comparing Court de 
Gebelin and Pliny Chase's 
Systems for deriving the alpha¬ 
bet from Chínese characters 


, . GEBELIN 

Letter Valué Character 

„ L CHASE 

Hebrew Chínese 

A 

master 

man 

aleph.» prince 

— 


QX 

ox 



B 

box» house 

any container 

beth = house, place, box 

receptade, endosure 

G 

neck, throat 

passage 

gime! > camel 

top, head, neck 

D 

door, entiy 

door to a house 

daleth > door 

door, hatchet, knife, deaver 

H 

field: source of life 

field 

he - hollow 

niche, support, ladle 

(v) 

• 


vau a hook 

hand, daw, hooked 

<*) 



zayin » armour 

work, art, bow, shield 

C 

Ufe, existence 

beíng. Cíe 

heth » (doubtfiil) 

table, sun 

(0 


• 

teth > (unknown) 

archetypes represen ting the sun 

1 

hand 

hand 

' yodh ^ hand 

put aside, reject 

c 

hollow of the hand 

— 

kaph « hollow hand 

hollow, branching, grasping 

L 

wing, arm 

wing 

lamedh - instruct 

man, head, or covering . 

M 

tree, productivity 

plant, mountain 

mem a water 

channel, water 

N 

product, fruit 

knot 

nun = fish, smoke 

áir» vapor, long joumey 

(s) 



samech - prop 

prop, support 

0 

eye 

eye 

ayin ■ eye 

eye 

ou 

ear 

ear 



p 

p alate 

mouth 

pe = mouth 

¡ndosurc, mouth 

(ts) 



tsadhi = locust 

a locust, shrill, cutting sound 

a 

scythe 

cutting tool 

koph = ear 

ear or orífice 

R 

pointed nose 

sharp angle 

resh - head 

a mound, the middle 

S 

saw, teeth 

mortar 

shin a tooth 

(undear orígin) 

T 

roof, shclter 

cover, shelter 

tau > (meaning doubtfiil) 

cutting or pierdng 

T 

pcrfect 

perfection 
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The second theme which arises in summarizing the work of these 19th- 
century authors is their contributions to the development and acceptance 
of a pictorial basis for the letters. The relationship between the words 
which give the letters their Hebrew ñames and the forms of the letters 
became Consolidated in this period, stabilizing into a code in which there 
were both fixed and mutable terms. In other words, the idea that the ‘A’ 
had derived from the image of the ox-head linked to the word ‘aleph’ fit- 
ted so easily into a logic of pictorial derivation that it was rarely ques- 
tioned, but certain letters whose ñames were less figuratively specific, such 
as ‘IT and ‘he’ continued to acquire valúes which varied from author to 
author. Archaeological evidence of early forms of the letters produced 
only schematic models. The pictorial hieroglyphs linked by sound to cer¬ 
tain early alphabetic forms, such as those which De Rouge used to demón¬ 
strate his theory of their relations, are almost never the same as those used 
in the standard mythologized A=aleph form. The mnemonic device of 
acrophony, the use of a word beginning with the letter as its ñame, was so 
suggestive that the projected pictorial valúes carne to be seen as a factual 
basis for the origin of the letters. The contents of these schemes varied, in 
some cases, as with Fabre d’Olivet’s adaptation of Gebelin, they were 
based on a cosmology of the human anatomy and not necessarily pushed 
toward a visual correlation; in other cases, such as that of Smith or Taylor, 
the iconography embodied the artifacts of a nomadic desert culture, with 
its tents, camels, rods and staffs. The desire to see in the schematic forms 
of the letters original images from which they were derived is no different 
from seeing the images of mythological characters in the configurations of 
the stars which form the constellations, and the sequence of events by 
which ñames, images, and schematic forms carne into being was roughly 
equivalent. The ñames had a genuine history, but the images on which 
they were supposedly derived were not supported by any visual evidence. 

Not every historian of the alphabet whose work was published in the 
19th century wrote in compliance with mainstream sensibilities. The 
search for the original inventors of the alphabet extended beyond the lim- 
its of Hebrews, Phoenicians and Egyptians. Some of these proposals 
hinged on debates about the relative antiquity of Chinese, Indian, 
Egyptian or other cultures. One was the modest contribution by Charles 
Schoebel, whose 1882 Memoire attempted to weave insights into the rela¬ 
tive perfection of Sanskrit grammar into a theory of the Indian, specifical- 
ly Dravidian, origin of the alphabet. In other cases, such as the work of 
Godfrey Higgins, older speculations about national identity emerged. 

Godfrey Higgins published two extensive works on the Druidic origins 
of the alphabet, The Celtic Druids , in 1829, and Anaclypsis a few years 
later. Higgins’s arguments that the Druids of the British Isles were the 
ancient Celtic nation were very cióse to those of Charles Vallancey, whom 
he acknowledged among his sources. 16 Citing Greek authorities who 
asserted the early existence of two alphabets, the Pelasgian and the Ionian 
(or Western and Eastern Greek alphabets according to more conventional 
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historians), Higgins asserted that these had had a common source. This 
was in fact true, though not in the manner Higgins suggested. This com¬ 
mon source was, predictably, that alphabet in place before the Deluge, 
Consisting of seventeen letters, including the always mysterious digamma , 
this was the alphabet of the Druids which the Greeks had adopted and 
transformed, and then, through their own careless disregard for ancient 
traditions, forgotten where it carne from. Aside from disparaging the 
Greeks, which Higgins did throughout, he assiduously promoted the supe- 
riority of the Irish people and their letters. Higgins contended that various 
figures from antiquity - Hermes, the Cumaean sybil, and Virgil among 
them - were in fact Celts, born among the Druids, and schooled in their 
language. The letters of the ancient Irish language were given the ñames of 
trees and the oldest of these alphabets was the Ogham alphabet known by 
the ñames of its first three letters, ‘beth-luis-nion.’ He took the leaf 
metaphor literally, claiming that the prophecies of the sybils had been 
noted on tree leaves, thus proving their relation to the Druids. This circu¬ 
lar logic supported extensive claims in Higgins’s texts, and he ultimately 
concluded that the inspiration for the Egyptian hieroglyphics had come 
from the ancient Irish alphabet. 
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Godfrey Higgins, Tree alphabet, 
ñames and forms (The Celtic 
Druids , London, 1829) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

ó 

6 

7 

8 


9 

~/L 

B 

Boibel 

_i 

B 

Beith 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 


L 

Loth 


L 

Luis 

3 

E 

3 

E 


\ 

F 

Foran 

--' 

N 

Nuin 


F 

1 

1 

l 

\ 

S 

Salía 

\ 

F 

Fearan 

B 

H 

3 

K 


6 

N 

Neaigadon 

L 

S 

Suil 

l 

J 


L 

>1 


D 

Daibhoith 

> 

( 

D 

Duir 

) 

K 

M 

M 

\M 

~ Á r' 

T 

Teilmon 

T 

Tinne 

>/ 

L 

v\ 

N 

VA 


C 

Casi 

C; 

C 

Coll 

M 

M 

A 

P 

$ 

c. 

M 

Moiria 


M 

Muin 

M 

N 

q 

R 

A 


G 

Gfath 

3 

G 

Gort 

4 

P 


S 

l 


P 


y\) 

P 

Poth 

q 

R 

y 

T 

X 

e 

R 

Ruibe 

R 

Ruis 

z 

S 

V 

U 

V 


A 

Acab 

\L 4 

A 

Ailim 

t 

T 




x 

0 

Ose 

A') 

O 

On 






r 

U 

Ura 

AV 

U 

Ux 


Fig. 12. 



3 

E 

Esu 

Kh 

E 

Eactha 


>YTT Y:— 

t 

J 

Jaichim 


J 

Jodha 




Higgins work, however, had its precedents, and was clearly within a 
nationalistic tradition. Another position which waxed and waned in popu- 
larity in texts on the origins of writing was the claim of China and 
Chínese characters to great antiquity. Pliny Earle Chase, in Remarks on 
the Asiatic Origin of the Alphabet (1863), took up the theme proposed in 
the earlier work of Gebelin, Joseph Webb, and M. de Guignes, who had 
suggested links between hieroglyphic symbols and Chínese characters. 
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Chase did not only see a connection, he granted priority to the Chínese, 
thus contradictíng centuries’ earlier theories which had asserted that 
China had been settled a colony of Egypt. Chase had been struck by the 
etymological coincídences among forms of Chínese and English, even 
extending to the similarity of letter forms. He firmly believed that by 
studying the Chínese radicáis an original alphabet might be discovered. 
He noted the similarity between the letters ‘O’ and ‘U’ and the shape of 
the mouth in pronouncing them which he in turn associated with the 
Chínese forms which represented the mouth, eye, or the idea of ‘revolv- 
ing.’ On such slim evidence he built his case, finishing his work with a 
comparison of Phoenician ‘ancient letters’ and their Chínese archetypes. 

There was not a scrap of historical evidence to support Chase’s propo- 
sitions, but he was not alone in asserting either the great antiquity of 
Chínese writing or in seeing connections with hieroglyphics based on a 
perceived conceptual similarity. Chínese characters have been dated into 
the second millennium BC, making them more or less contemporary with 
certain cuneiform, hieroglyphic and early alphabetic forms, but evidence 
for much older writing is as scarce as evidence for early contact with the 
Egyptians or the use of hieroglyphics as a source for Chínese writing. The 
cult of Chinoiserie and the projection of exoticism and mystery onto the 
Chínese culture no doubt had a part in fueling Chase’s imagination, and 
by bestowing a remóte and ancient history on Chínese writing he fore- 
stalled objections with a cloud of obscurity. 

In another scheme which linked Chínese characters, hieroglyphics and 
the letters of the alphabet, Moreau de Dammartin had proposed a shared 
astrological basis for all of these writing forms. Stating that he wished to 
demónstrate a ‘common source in astronomy for all forms of writing,’ 
Dammartin set out an elegant if farfetched scheme in his 1839 publication, 
Origine de la forme des Caracteres Alpbabetiques de toutes les Nations ... 
Starting from the calculation that there were thirty-six constellations in 
addition to the zodiac, and that twenty-two of these were in the northern 
hemisphere — where writing had originated - Dammartin linked the fun¬ 
damental twenty-two letters of the alphabet with an equal number of 
basic characters and hieroglyphics. Aleph was the first letter because 
Taurus, the bull, had been the zodiacal sign in ascendency during the peri- 
od in which writing was invented, about 4,400 years earlier (around 2500 
BC), thus casting a strong influence on the entire system. Letter by letter 
Dammartin explored the similarities between constellations which had 
been the basis of the alphabetic form and the Chínese characters. 
Ultimately he linked these twenty-two figures to the elements in the 
Kabbalah, including the symbolism of Tarot, the greater Arcana and 
numerical valúes as well. 

The idea of the constellations as the basis of letter forms found at least 
one other advócate in the 19th century, Lethierry-Barrois. His proposal 
was modest by contrast to that of Dammartin, limited to the observation 
that there were links established by the Hebrews themselves between the 
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Moreau de Dammartin's 
cosmological derivation of all 
wríting from astrológica! sources 
(Origine de ta Forme des 
Caractére s, París, 1839 ) (By cour- 
tesy of the New York Public 
Library) 
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signs of the zodiac and the letters of the Hebrew alphabet. While most of 
the support for such assocíations points to the kabbalistic traditions which 
are much later in date than the invention of writing, Lethierry-Barrois’s 
cosmological relations and equivalences served more as the basis of a spir- 
itual text than as an explanation of alphabet origins. 

However, the sort of conflation of Tarot, astrology, numerology and 
kabbalistic symbolism which was evident in both his work and that of 
Dammartin led to the increasingly widespread popularizaron of occult 
practices. The activities of Eliaphas Levi (Adolphe Constant), Adolphe 
Desbarolles, and Gerard Encausse and others were only the highly visible 
sign of a rather large movement which was spreading fascination with 
concepts of. magnetism, hypnotism, spirit writing, and occult diversions 
through the lecture circuit, small societies, and prívate parlors. The occult 
esotericism of secret societies had become the basis of entertainment, dis- 
traction, spiritual quests and charlatanism among all classes, reaching a 
wider audience than ever before. Mystery and mysticism continued to 
haunt texts on the alphabet with immodest and unprovable propositions 
about the cosmological and universal nature of its symbolic forms. The 
work of Emile Soldi, published in 1900, was of this nature. La Langue 
Sacrée , part of an extended series of works on the spiritual origins of 
human thought and cult practices, employed a curious blend of archaeo- 
logical material and single-minded occult sensibility. 

Soldi > s language was steeped in evolutionary metaphors and the techni- 
cal jargon of expeditions, excavations and anthropological relativism. He 
stated that writing went through three stages of evolution, from divine 
signs or cosmoglyphie y to phonetic writing in which cosmic ideograms 
became syllabic signs (no doubt paralleling the emergence of amphibians 
from the primal sea and their adaptation to life on dry land), and thence 
perfected itself in the form of the alphabet. Unidirectional, monogenetic, 
and reductive, Soldi*s theory was bolstered in his text by a plethora of 
examples in which he could trace the universal use of signs from one cul¬ 
ture to another. This commonality established the cosmological signifi- 
cance of the form: it was a self-evident fact of the universe which had 
become apparent to humankind and thus incorporated in symbolism 
worldwide. Soldi protested against reference to the terms ‘Japhetite, 
Semite and Chamite > on the basis that they were anti-scientific, but he 
happily subscribed to the concept of a single primeval language, namely 
Egypto-Sumerian, from which all language and writing had sprung. To 
prove his point, Soldi traced the origins of the letter ‘S* through images of 
a ‘dorsal spine,’ a stele, a tree, a tomb, a support and column, a sceptre 
and so forth in a series of mutations which moved between Egyptian, 
Babylonian and biblical sources. This discussion of the ‘S’ wove together 
an elabórate system of linguistic valúes linking an ancient Sumerian root, 
Sam y with another root, Tat y so that iconographic and graphic elements 
became loaded with lexical valué finally residing in the Hebrew Samek. 
The primordial unity of all human tongues was once again the conceptual 
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framework with which all the various strains of thought and evidence 
must be made to conform. Soldi’s work demonstrated the chameleon qual- 
ity of mystical writers as well as that of scholars, since he found it useful 
to adopt the terminology of his authoritative conteniporaries in the elabo¬ 
raron of his own idiosyncratic scheme to recover the original 
‘Cosmoglyphs.’ 17 

The alphabet fostered imaginative speculation in the realm of occult or 
cosmological writers long after its historical origins were being traced to 
scratched surfaces in the Sinai península. But there were also writers who 
found the practicality, efficiency and functional character of the alphabet 
equally worthy of high praise - and equally mysterious. Luther Marsh, a 
writer whose solé contribution to the historiography of alphabet symbol- 
ism seems to be a short talk presented for the New York Historical Society 
in November, 1885, praised both the democratic character of the alphabet 
- ‘it was given to all’ — and its inexhaustible power. ‘How trivial these 
symbols look and the simplest things we show to childhood. But a sleep- 
ing forcé lies within them which revolutionizes the world.’ The power of 
the alphabet resided in its capacity to pulí thoughts ‘floating in ether, 
intangible spiritual substances’ into a form which could be kept forever. 
Was it a divine invention? Marsh refused to concede that human inven ti on 
was incapable of so supreme an achievement, but he hedged his response, 
stating that ‘if some oíd Cadmus of a trilobite, or a toadstool, a radíate, a 
beetle or a mollusk, had invented the alphabet aeons before the 
Phoenicians aróse’, then at least a human being might know to which of 
the wild creatures it would be appropriate to ‘lift a hat, with filial 
respect...’ when walking through the fields. Marsh’s humor was tempered 
with profound theological convictions. The highest task of writing was for 
him to ‘glory in the Sacred Word.’ But the most miraculous feature of the 
letters in his eyes was the fact that these few symbols, with their infinite 
combinations, would never be exhausted, that knowledge of all aspects of 
human endeavor could ‘find their home, their record, their perpetuation in 
and only in these few symbols of the ALPHABET.’ But even if the actual 
monuments in which the alphabet was used disappeared, if the documents 
of people anxious to ‘float down the stream of time some relie of their 
doings,’ crumbled into dust, still their existence and history would remain 
‘in the grasp of the Alphabet.’ Nicely articulating the crucial stimulus to 
fascination with the history of the alphabet, Marsh stressed that the 
alphabet itself was the repository of history, not only its instrument or 


means. 



20TH CENTURY: ECLECTICISM, TECHNOLOGY AND 
THE IDIOSYNCRATIC IMAGINATION 


Archaeological and linguistic discoveries which provided major turning 
points in conceptualizing. the history and development of the 
alphabet occurred in the late 19th and early 20th centuries in the work of 
Mark Lidzabarksi, Flinders Petrie, Godfrey Driver, and many other 
researchers. 1 There are many points still open to debate concerning the 
dates and sites of the origin of the alphabet in the geographical región 
stretching along the Mediterranean coast from the Sinai peninsula to the 
Southern edge of Asia Minor and its transmission into Crete, areas of 
Greece, and the Italian peninsula. 2 But the general outlines of that history 
are accepted within the community of scholars whose work focuses on this 
research. The alphabet is assumed to have formed in the synthesis of 
contacts between Egyptian writing Systems and cuneiform syllabaries 
around the middle of the second millennium BC; it became stabilized 
within a few hundred years and diffused throughout the Mediterranean 
región, especially westward and northward, into the regions of present day 
Greece and Italy, certainly by the 8th century BQ Among Greek speaking 
peoples, the alphabet became modiíied, acquiring a more complete system 
of vowel notation. But the visual forms of the contemporary alphabet used 
on these pages were derived from gradual transformations by 
stonemasons, scribes, and typographers in the subsequent two thousand 
years. 

While this early history of the alphabet has become systematically cod- 
ified - and even its areas of controversy given familiar outlines — within the 
disciplines of archaeology, Semitic and Classical studies, the discussions of 
the symbolic valué of the alphabet which are less firmly grouñded in the 
conventions of this scholarly tradition have continued to proliferate. The 
20th century therefore has had its full share of independently conceived 
theories on the valué and meaning of the alphabet, some carrying on tra- 
ditions of mysticism, religión or ideological beliefs which have frequently 
granted significance to the letters as a system of fundamental elements or 
keys to knowledge, history, or revelation. Some of these positions refused 
to acknowledge archaeological or linguistic evidence, while others made 
free use of such information as the basis of speculative analysis. The writ- 
ers whose work appeared most idiosyncratic were often those with the 
fewest links to any particular established tradition or community and 
whose imagination, rather than research, provided the larger portion of 
motivation for their work. What is incontrovertibly true, however, is that 
the fascination which the letters provide for speculation was undiminished 
in the 20th century, demonstrating the powers of the human mind to 
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framework with which all the various strains of thought and evidence 
must be made to conform. Soldi’s work demonstrated the chameleon qual- 
ity of mystical writers as well as that of scholars, since he found it useful 
to adopt the terminology of his authoritative contemporaries in the elabo- 
ration of his own idiosyncratic scheme to recover the original 
‘Cosmoglyphs.’ 17 

The alphabet fostered imaginative speculation in the realm of occult or 
cosmological writers long after its historical origins were being traced to 
scratched surfaces in the Sinai península. But there were also writers who 
found the practicality, efficiency and functional character of the alphabet 
equally worthy of high praise - and equally mysterious. Luther Marsh, a 
writer whose solé contribution to the historiography of alphabet symbol- 
ism seems to be a short talk presented for the New York Historical Society 
in November, 1885, praised both the democratic character of the alphabet 
— ‘it was given to alP — and its inexhaustible power. ‘How trivial these 
symbols look and the simplest things we show to childhood. But a sleep- 
ing forcé lies within them which revolutionizes the world.’ The power of 
the alphabet resided in its capacity to pulí thoughts ‘floating in ether, 
intangible spiritual substances’ into a form which could be kept forever. 
Was it a divine invention? Marsh refused to concede that human invention 
was incapable of so supreme an achievement, but he hedged his response, 
stating that ‘if some oíd Cadmus of a trilobite, or a toadstool, a radiate, a 
beetle or a mollusk, had invented the alphabet aeons before the 
Phoenicians aróse’, then at least a human being might know to which of 
the wild creatures it would be appropriate to ‘lift a hat, with filial 
respect...’ when walking through the fields. Marsh’$ humor was tempered 
with profound theological convictions. The highest task of writing was for 
him to ‘glory in the Sacred Word. 5 But the most miraculous feature of the 
letters in his eyes was the fact that these few symbols, with their infinite 
combinations, would never be exhausted, that knowledge of all aspects of 
human endeavor could ‘find their home, their record, their perpetuation in 
and only in these few symbols of the ALPHABET.’ But even if the actual 
monuments in which the alphabet was used disappeared, if the documents 
of people anxious to ‘float down the stream of time some relie of their 
doings,’ crumbled into dust, still their existence and history would remain 
‘in the grasp of the Alphabet.’ Nicely articulating the crucial stimulus to 
fascination with the history of the alphabet, Marsh stressed that the 
alphabet itself was the repository of history, not only its instrument or 


means. 



X 

20TH CENTURY: ECLECTICISM, TECHNOLOGY AND 
THE IDIOSYNCRATIC IMAGINATION 


Archaeological and linguistic discoveries which provided major turning 
points in conceptualizing the history and development of the 
alphabet occurred in the late 19th and early 20th centuries in the work of 
Mark Lidzabarksi, Flinders Petrie, Godfrey Driver, and many other 
researchers. 1 There are many points still open to debate concerning the 
dates and sites of the origin of the alphabet in the geographical región 
stretching along the Mediterranean coast from the Sinai peninsula to the 
Southern edge of Asia Minor and its transmission into Crete, areas of 
Greece, and the Italian peninsula. 2 But the general outlines of that history 
are accepted within the community of scholars whose work focuses on this 
research. The alphabet is assumed to have formed in the synthesis of 
contacts between Egyptian writing Systems and cuneiform syllabaries 
around the middle of the second millennium BC; it became stabilized 
within a few hundred years and diffused throughout the Mediterranean 
región, especially westward and northward, into the regions of present day 
Greece and Italy, certainly by the 8th century BCv Among Greek speaking 
peoples, the alphabet became modified, acquiring a more complete system 
of vowel notation. But the visual forms of the contemporary alphabet used 
on these pages were derived from gradual transformations by 
stonemasons, scribes, and typographers in the subsequent two thousand 
years. 

While this early history of the alphabet has become systematically cod- 
ified - and even its areas of controversy given familiar outlines - within the 
disciplines of archaeology, Semitic and Classical studies, the discussions of 
the symbolic valué of the alphabet which are less firmly grounded in the 
conventions of this scholarly tradition have continued to proliferate. The 
20th century therefore has had its full share of independently conceived 
theories on the valué and meaning of the alphabet, some carrying on tra- 
ditions of mysticism, religión or ideológica! beliefs .which have frequently 
granted significance to the letters as a system of fundamental elements or 
keys to knowledge, history, or revelation. Some of these positions refused 
to acknowledge archaeological or linguistic evidence, while others made 
free use of such information as the basis of speculative analysis. The writ- 
ers whose work appeared most idiosyncratic were often those with the 
fewest links to any particular established tradition or community and 
whose imagination, rather than research, provided the larger portion of 
motivation for their work. What is incontrovertibly true, however, is that 
the fascination which the letters provide for speculation was undiminished 
in the 20th century, demonstrating the powers of the human mind to 
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project an unlimited number oí varied interpretations onto the schematic 
forms oí the alphabet. 

Finally, it was in the 20th century that Franz Dornseiff published his 
densely unique contribution to alphabet historiography. Das Alphabet in 
Mystik und Magie . First drafted as a master’s thesis in 1916, Dornseiff’s 
text was published in its full form in Leipzig in 1922. His was the first 
attempt to chart the several traditions within which the alphabet had been 
interpreted as a symbolic, rather than merely linguistic, form. Until the 
present publication, it was almost the only text which had examined the 
place oí the alphabet within Gnosticism, Pythagoreanism, the Kabbalah 
and so forth in order to trace a history oí ideas across the field oí disci¬ 
plines in which the alphabet has been granted symbolic valué. 3 


Electronic media and typographic form 

While there were many stylistic innovations in typography and design 
throughout the early 20th century, nóne oí these involved a radical recon- 
ceptualization oí letter forms in either theoretical or practical terms until 
the development of photographic and, even more particularly, electronic 
methods of production entered into play. Until the middle of the 20th cen¬ 
tury, commercial printers continued to rely primarily on conventional 
methods of composing type, either through linotype and monotype high- 
speed casting of metal, or, for specialized production, engraved plates, 
rotogravure, or lithographed reproductions. Photography had become an 
integral instrument of the printing trade, but it was not used extensively in 
the actual composition of type until after mid-century. 

Prototypes for photographic type composition machines had been 
developed experimentally as early as the late 19th century. The first photo- 
typesetter used for production was that of A.E. Bawtree, based on a model 
patented in England in 1856. 4 In 1919 and 1922 respectively, PhotoLine and 
PhotoLinotype machines were introduced by the Dulton and Robertson 
Companies consisting of cameras with film or glass matrices. But the first 
phototypesetting machine which was actually marketed was shown in 
a 1950 printing exposition in Chicago. This Intertype Fotosetter made use 
of negative images of the letters on film which generate type through 
successive exposures of one letter after another on a photosensitive paper 
or film. By the end of the 1950s such machines began to find their place 
within the printing industry, though widespread use awaited improvements 
linking electronic innovations in word processing to phototypesetting 
production. 

While putting photographic methods at the Service of the typesetting 
industry brought both new problems (distortion, unevenness of color 
owing to Chemical baths, clumsy procedures for making corrections) and 
new Solutions (infinite supply, speed of composition, and ready access) to 
the printer, the new technology did not cause a radical reconceptualization 
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Univers, optical font designed by 
Adrián Frutiger 


of letters. The variety in type forms made possible through photography 
included useful ranges in size, scale, and even slanting or distorting of 
letters. But these were frequently based on a single negative image and the 
variations were produced through optical means. The limits of such trans- 
formations were those imposed by the mechanical manipulation of the 
negative with photographic techniques, such as the use of an anamorphic 
lens. The letters were still very much visual forms. Much work went into 
the designs of such innovative typographers as Adrián Frutiger and 
Hermán Zapf in adapting conventional letters to the peculiarities of the 
photographic process, but the problems they faced were the same problems 
of adapting designs to small and large point sizes, harmony between italic 
and román letters in a single face, and aesthetic Solutions to problems of 
legibility which had been the concern of type designers since the 15th 
century - and calligraphers for centuries before that. 
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Computer fonts: Donald Knuth's 
diagrams, Computer Modern 
Typefaces, Menlo Park, CA, 1981 


A substantial conceptual change occurred with the introduction oí 
digital designs treating letters as information rather than as visual images. 
The nature of the alphabetic forms carne under investigation in the 
combined efforts of mathematicians and designers. One such team 
consisted of Donald Knuth and typographers Charles Bigelow and Kris 
Holmes (though Knuth had input from a number of other designers, such 
as Zapf and Matthew Cárter and Richard Southall in the course of 
producing his TEX and METAFONT designs). The questions raised went 
to the very heart of philosophical speculation on the identity of letters - 
was the alphabet a set of discrete elements, each with an essential identity 
which could be coded into a mathematical equation? Or was it a set of 
marks which gained their identity through differentiation from each other, 
composed of a number of elemental parts (strokes, bowls, cross-bars) in 
combinations which must remain visually distinct from each other but had 
no essential form? The answers to these questions had implications for the 
storage of letters, programs for design, and methods of constructing 
devices for optical character recognition. 



Ultimately the flexibility of the electronic médium is such that letters 
have been designed using all of these various parameters: they can be 
considered simply stroke patterns in which case the only variable is the 
thickness of the lines making up their stick-figure forms, as patterns of 
pixels (which have no identity beyond the valúes assigned to each point in 
the image, as in the analogy of yarn making up a tapestry), or as polygons 
whose outlines are configured by a set of points which define the curves and 
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lines which make up the complex positive and negative shapes of letter 
forms (such points can be manipulated the way nails used to stretch an 
elastic thread may be moved to reconfigure a formed pattern). The contrast 
between the attitudes of teachers of penmanship with their emphasis on 
the strokes formed by muscular movements and that of designers making 
patterned surfaces out of modular elements has been extended in the 20th- 
century electronic vocabulary to inelude designs which imitate pen move¬ 
ments (called ductal letters) and designs which muíate letter forms through 
the illusory dimensions of electronic space in accord only with the logic of 
electronic data processing. 


Stroke font, pixel font, polygon 
parametric font diagrams 



The first B uses straight lines; the 
second combines straight lines 
and ares 




The most recent design innovations in electronic type design involve 
the production of what are termed multiple-master fonts. In these fonts a 
range of letter forms may be generated which cover the full spectrum 
between serif and sans-serif versions of a single design. The letters are gen¬ 
erated from a number of inter-related parameters which modify the design 
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Manipulated letter form to show 
electronic capabilities 


in each of its versions, rather than working from a single base design. The 
end result is a letter form which is more adaptable to the electronic envi- 
ronment than those adopted from optical or photographic models. The 
possibilities for producing innovative and original forms of letters has 
never been greater, or accessible to more individuáis, since the Computer 
combines the freedom of calligraphic drawing with the reproductive 
capabilities of photography and the generative power of electronic data 
Processing. 
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Avant-Garde Typography 
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Tristan Tzara 'Bulletin' Dada 


Experiments in the use, design, and manipulation of letterforms prolif- 
erated among artists active in the many avant-garde groups of the early 
20th century. In paintings, posters, handbills, small magazines and inde- 
pendently produced books, artists broke with the standard forms of typo- 
graphic design and liberated letter forms as visual elements through radi¬ 
cal design strategies. 

Among Cubist artists, the invention of collage techniques which appro- 
priated material from popular media are dated to Pablo Picasso’s 1912 
Still Life with Chair Caning , a work which integrated mass produced 
paper and hand painted lettering imitating the title of a daily journal into 
the painted canvas. In the years immediately following, Picasso and his 
studio mate, Georges Braques, produced dozens of collage works making 
use of printed materials, some of which retained their verbal legibility and 
many of which simply became the basis of more abstract designs. 5 At the 
same time Futurist artists in Russia and Italy, as well as others experiment- 
ing in Germany and the United States, picked up on these techniques and 
made use of them for their own stylistic innovations. The result was the 
production of works of visual art whose incorporation of verbal elements 
- whether hand painted or collaged - helped to cali attention to the two- 
dimensional surface of the picture plañe, contributing to the destruction 
of the illusory quality of pictorial space which had been a feature of 
Western painting since the Renaissance. 6 

Among writers, the cali for experimentation was in part a continua¬ 
ron of the work of late 19th century Symbolist poets, especially Stéphane 
Mallarmé, whose own typographically radical work, A Throw of the Dice> 
first appeared in print according to its original designs in 1914. But a more 
immediate Ímpetus carne from the Italian Futurist poet, Filippo Marinetti, 
whose manifestó of 1909 called for inventions in every artform. Marinetti 
wanted to make a distinct break with the nostalgic works linked to the 
past and invent modern works for the future. In typographic terms, this 
called for jettisoning the highly decorative pages of Victorian design, with 
their predominantly floral and organic motifs, in favor of a mathematical- 
ly precise and streamlined mode. Marinetti’s own publications such as the 
1914 Zang Tumb Tuuum and 1919 Words in Liberty made use of múltiple 
fonts, sizes, and scattered the words on the page in a visual ¡mitation of 
onomatopoeic devices. Marinetti had a wide influence, not only among 
Italian artists, but throughout Western Europe and Russia. 

Among the Russian poets, Velimir Khlebnikov, Aleksander Kruchenyk, 
and Vladimir Mayakovsky were some of the first to be seriously involved 
in experimenting with the visual presentation of text on the page. 
Khlebnikov and Kruchenyk, in their 1912 essays, ‘The Letter as Such* and 
‘The Word as Such* laid out an extensive theoretical agenda for taking the 
visual, material form of language into account in poetic practice. Their 
work verged on the mystical, with Khlebnikov in particular claiming 
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insight into the significant valué of the letter forms. But other Russian 
writers, particularly those involved in creating what they called a ‘trans¬ 
mentar language, zaum , were motivated by an investigation of linguistic 
structure. Ilia Zdanevich, for instance, made use of typographic manipula- 
tions to isolate units of both visual and sound valué in a suggestive pun- 
ning play of verbal presentation. Zdanevich’s most accotnplished piece in 
this realm, a work titled Ledentu as Beacon , appeared in 1923, the same 
year as the better known and equally visually striking For the Voice . This 
latter work was designed by the Russian Constructivist typographer, Lazar 
El Lissitzky, from a text by Mayakovsky, and demonstrated many of the 
characteristics which became typical of Soviet design: use of diagonals, 
striking black and red contrasts, changes of scale, and a hard, geometric 
basis for the layout of the pages. 

The Dada artists whose activities were first initiated in Zurich in the 
midst of the First World War also made use of typographic innovations to 
give thel9th-century advertising (mixed faces, sizes, and the use of small 
graphic elements such as pointing hands, arrows and so forth), they estab- 
lished a visible profile through publication of many ephemeral works. 
Handbills and posters were particularly useful as a means of promoting 
their activities, and the graphic techniques used in the striking designs of 
these pieces became incorporated into the pages of Dada y one of the major 
publications of the loosely associated group. Dada style was borrowed, 
modified, and diffused among many avant-garde artists in Europe 
throughout the late 1910s and into the 1920s. Several of the important 
artists associated with these practices later became involved in teaching at 
the Bauhaus, or in other institutions where their work laid the foundation 
for the mainstream traditions of 20th-century graphic design. One eífect 
of the avant-garde artists was to incorpórate elements of self-conscious 
experiment, formerly more limited to advertising work, into the design of 
the editorial pages of literary and journalistic publications. More funda- 
mentally, their work called attention to the visual representation of lan¬ 
guage as an element in the production of verbal meaning. 7 


New Narratives of History 


As mentioned above, the mainstream narrative of the origin and devel- 
opment of the alphabet became standardized in the 20th-century in the 
archaeological and linguistic disciplines which focused their study on the 
early civilizations of the ancient Middle and Near East. 8 One area of ten¬ 
sión in this narrative remained. This was a reformulation of the oíd con- 
flict between those who believed in a single point of origin for the alphabet 
(though few scholars continued to support a monogenetic source for all 
forms of writing) and a more diffuse process of creation. This latter posi- 
tion was most strongly supported by the work of Flinders Petrie in the 
early decades of the 20th century. His discovery of the widespread use of 
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schematic signs from a shared signary around the edges of the 
Mediterranean argued against any clear pictorial precedent in hieroglyph- 
ic prototypes and against a single geographic location for the development 
of the alphabet. Other scholars, such as Godfrey Driver, Ignace Gelb and 
David Diringer, and later, Joseph Naveh continued to work out the details 
of a model which in essence built on the premises supplied by Emmanuel 
de Rouge and Isaac Taylor. This was essentially that the alphabet had been 
developed in a more localized región in which Semitic-speaking people 
were exposed to both cuneiform syllabaries and hieroglyphic signs which 
provided the conceptual and practical tools on which to develop an alpha- 
betic system. Support for Petrie’s position did not gain momentum in the 
course of the century, though at the same, arguments for a single particu¬ 
lar point of origin for the alphabet (namely the Sinai peninsula) which had 
provided so satisfying a solution to scholars still hoping to reconcile 
archaeological knowledge and biblical traditions were also qualified. As 
stated above, a región, the eastern coast of the Mediterranean, and a gen¬ 
eral chronological period, the first half of the second millennium BC, are 
now considered the time and place of the development of the Semitic 
alphabet from which all other extant alphabetic systems derived. 

Outside of this mainstream, alternative narratives of alphabet history 
continued to be put forth, often by scholars with partisan interests. Some 
of the most popular areas for such activity were not in the history of the 
alphabet proper but in the study of those offshoots of the alphabet associ- 
ated with esoteric traditions, such as Runic scripts. But alternative narra¬ 
tives of alphabet origin, development, or symbolic valué aróse along as 
wide a spectrum of thought in the 20th century as in any other. 

The work of L.A.Waddell was produced in support of the ideological 
stance revealed in its title, The Aryan Origin of the Alphabet . Published in 
1927, WaddelPs text had a single major agenda: to prove that the alphabet 
had been invented by the Sumero-Phoenicians, and that they were in no 
way connected with the Semitic people in that región, to whom they were, 
according to Waddell, vastly superior. WaddelPs text is a work of facile 
distortion, readily reorganizing historical facts to suit his political stance, 
and the interpretation of the individual letters he brought forth to support 
his argument was highly idiosyncratic. According to Waddell, Thoth was 
actually Thor, the first Sumero-Gothic king. This point was easily proved 
in his opinión by the similarity of ñames, a logical strategy which led him 
to further assert that King Ar-Thur was in fact also the same individual. 
With this solid historical ground established, Waddell stated that the first 
form of Sumerian writing brought to the British Isles around 400 BC had 
been the Ruñes which retained many of the features of their Sumerian 
parentage. Waddell believed that the greatest and most useful inventions 
of the human mind had been Aryan. The two most important among 
these, he asserted, paraphrasing the French philosopher Mirabeau, were 
writing and money: ‘the common language of intelligence and the other 
the common language of self-interest.’ To support his blatantly anti- 
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Semitic thesis, Waddell assigned valúes to the letters which demonstrated 
his complete disregard for linguistic scholarship on the relations of writ- 
ing, phonetics and speech. His symbolism was derived from a gratuitous 
reading of the signs as elements of what he termed the Sumerian language. 
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Chart showing the Sumero- 
Gothic origin of the alphabet, 
(LA. Waddell, The Aryan Origin 
of the Alphabet, 1927) 



The Sumerian script was the oldest form of writing in the 
Mesopotamian región and its invention has been dated as early as 3100 
BC. 9 A form of cuneiform, it had been one of the scripts deciphered 
through the efforts of Georg Grotefend and Henry Rawlinson, 19th- 
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Waddell's Aryan valúes for the 
letters of the alphabet (L. A. 
Waddell, The Aryan Orígin of 
the Alphabet, 19271 


a - 

wavelet, aquatic sign, associated with Asa, meaning Lord, One 

b= 

mass in división, to bisect 

c = 

late, redundant letter 

a= 

* l 

delta, from Egyptian hieroglyph for hill 

e - 

water canals, thus, to word for water in French eau; also, eye 

f= 

serpents and fate 

g= 

lever, balance and the word to give 

h= 

from Hammurabi law code, associated with verb to cut 

• 

i = 

wooden bar 

k= 

earth, a parent sign, diagram of coat with collar, sleeves, skirt 

1= 

balance (Sumerian “t”) 

m = 

from pre-dynastic Egyptian sign for mountain 

n = 

cancelled out 

o = 

sun, moon, a well, a hole, opening or the verb to cali out 

p- 

early form of shepherd’s crook, staff or scepter of a leader 

q = 

earliest form of object caüed a “cue” ¡n EngÜsh 

r = 

diagram of the foot, Sumerian verb to run 

s = 

fish or god of the waters 

t = 

to tear, an arrowhead or dart 

w = 

pair of ears, thus, to hear 

x = 

a letter surrounded by much confusión 

y = 

Semitic addition to the alphabet standing for Yehovah 


battle axe, a jewel or a stone 


century Germán and English scholars. Mainstream historians considered 
the Sumerians ‘a people of unknown ethnic and linguistic affiliation,’ and 
by the end of the third millennium BC their language had disappeared, 
their script taken over by the linguistically Semitic Akkadians. 10 Waddell, 
however, invented his own history of the script and the people to whom he 
ascribed its development. He blended Ruñes, Akkadian symbols, and 
Sumerian symbols in his cosmology without regard for the chronological 
and cultural discrepancies in his system. Describing the relation between 
the signs for ‘T and ‘TV he stated that in its Runic form the ‘D* sound was 
transformed through ‘the lengthening of its stem where by the ñame of the 
first Gothic King Dar or Dur, became ‘Thor.’ This compound letter 
survived in Britain, Waddell continued, and could be found on coins ‘of the 
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Valúes assigned to the Ruñes by 
Guido List, The Secret of the 
Ruñes , 1908 


Pre-Roman Ancient Briton king Addedomaros, the Aedd-mawr oí the 
Welsh.’ He readily contradicted the work of authorities like Isaac Taylor - 
his discussion of the ‘W’ for instance begins by stating that Taylor mistak- 
enly believed it to be a late sign, while in fact it was an Assyrian/Sumerian 
sign for two ears, pronounced ‘Wa’ in which form it had come to be the 
basis of the English word ‘hear.* 


RUÑES ÑAMES VALUES ASSIGNED BY GUIDO LIST 


1 


fa, feh, feo 

fue- generation, fire-borer, property, livestock, to grow, 
wander, destroy; the primordial word; arising, being 

n 

\ 

ur 

eternity, primal fire primal light, primal generation, 
aurachs, resurrection 

> 

► 

thorr, thurs 

thunder, thunderbolt, lightning flash, a threatening sign 
but also thorn of Ufe (phallus) 


\ 

os, as, ask, ast 

mouth, arising, ash, ashes, the power of speech, spiritual 
power working through speech, bursting fetters 

1 

X 

rit, reith, rath 

red, wheel, right, the solar-wheel, the primal fire, God 
itsclf, exalted introspective awareness of the Aryans 

> 

t 

ka, kuan, ka 

world tree, Aryan tribal tree, feminine principie (kaun) 
the AH in a purely sexual sense; blood, highest possesston 

* 

hagal 

to endose, the All-hedge, hail, to destroy; introspective 
consciousness, to bear qualities of God within 

'S 

nuath, noth 

need, compulsión of fate, organic causal ity of all phenom- 
ena; constraint of clearly recognized way 


1 

is, iré, iron 

iron, doubtless consciousness of personal power, all of life 
obedient to the compelling wül 

/ 

\ 

ar, sun, ar-yans 

nobles, the sun and light to destroy spiritual and physical 
darkness, doubt, uncertainty, primal ñre, God 

l 

1 

sol, sal, sul, si 

i 

sun, sal-vation, victory, column, school, the conquering 
energy of the Creative spirit 

t 

tyr, tar, turn 

to turn, conceal, cap of concealment, to generate, reborn 
phoenix spirit of young sun-god 

E 


bar, beor 

birth, the eternal life in which human life is one day, pre¬ 
destinar ion in the greatest sense 

1 


laf, lagu, logr 

primal-law, defeat, life, downfall, intuitive knowledge of 
all organic essence,laws of nature,Aryan sacred teachings 

r 

man, mon 

moon, to mother, to increase, empty or dead, sanctiñed 
sign of propagation of human race; “ma” as mothering 


k 

yr, eur 

iris, bow, rain-bow, yew-wood bow, error, anger, in vert¬ 
ed man ruñe; mutability of the moon (feminine essence) 

* 

eh 

law, horse, court, marriage, the concept of lasting love on 
the basis of marriage, two bound by the primal law of life 


fyrfos or ge 

fyrfos or hooked cross or the gea, geo, earth, given of life; 
the ñrst a sign of nuptually bound dieties, dyad of 
spíritual/physical power; second a primal root for life 
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Waddell’s interpretations fall apart at the very first interrogation by 
genuine scholarship, but the work of Guido von List (the aristocratic mid- 
dle term was his own addition to his given ñame) with respect to the 
meaning of Runic forms was less vulnerable on this point. List’s work had 
in common with Waddell’s a desire to legitimize the ethnic origin and 
mythos of the Germán people through the symbolism of a script form. 
List died in 1919, and his major publication, The Secret ofthe Ruñes , was 
published in 1908 in the context of Pan-Germanic enthusiasm for folkloric 
mysticism and revelations about the roots of Germán culture. List’s work 
differed from Waddell’s in its lack of explicit anti-Semitic statements: his 
search for the ‘p rima l language of the Aryo-Germanic people and their 
mystery,’ provided material later used by members of the National 
Socialist party and their leaders, but in the absence of evidence, it is diffi- 
cult to know the extent to which their practices would have been sanc- 
tioned by List. Ruñes, however, supplied a cult symbolism for the Nazi 
party, and the associations forged in that period were in part drawn direct- 
ly from the texts of Guido List. 11 

List believed that the Ruñes were ‘word symbols of a prehistoric age’ 
and that in their symbolism might be traced the ‘occult aspects of origins 
of social and racial order.’ The theme of a ‘lost knowledge’ recoverable in 
the interpretation of a script was a familiar one in alphabet symbolism 
and a potent forcé motivating mystico-magical revelation. List divided the 
Ruñes into two classes, those which represented letters and were ‘holy 
signs’ or ‘magical characters’ and the ‘hieroglyphs,* which were not script 
symbols. His interpretation of his latter term provides an example of the 
pseudo-etymology by which he ‘recovered’ the Aryan roots of lánguage. 
He traced the work to its purported original ‘hiroglif’ which he divided 
into root words: ‘ir,’ ‘og,’ and ‘lif;’ these in turn he associated with three 
primal-words ‘ar,’ ‘ag,’ and ‘laf.’ These roots had múltiple layers of mean¬ 
ing each associated with one of three stages of being: arising, being, and 
passing away. So that ‘ir/og/lif’ contained a cycle of valúes: ‘beginning/to 
see/concealed life’ and then ‘in a circle/increase/to live’ and finálly ‘error/to 
separate/conclude.’ His cosmology had been influenced by Eastern philos- 
ophy — he elaborated on the task of the ego to become a non-ego, for 
instance — and his interpretation of the eighteen script-symbols he counted 
as the original Ruñes often had the quality of epigrammatic spiritual 
instruction: ‘The fourteenth ruñe says: First learn to steer, then daré the 
sea-journey.’ The sources available to List were texts on Germán mytho- 
logy and more overtly fictionalized versions of the Germán antiquities, but 
the spirit of his work betrayed a substantial dose of influence from the two 
figures who exerted so powerful a forcé on Germán culture in the late 19th 
century: Richard Wagner and Friedrich Nietzsche. 12 Ruñes have continued 
to attract speculative interpretations into the present, no doubt because 
their actual history remained obscure well into the late 20th century and 
because of their association with pagan practices in Scandinavia and the 
British Isles. 13 
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Not all 20th-century investigations of the primal origins of Scripts were 
associated with supporters of an Aryan agenda, The work of Robert 
Graves, such as The White Goddess first published in 1948, contained an 
investigation of the origins of the Beth-Luis-Nion ancient Irish tree alpha- 
bet. Graves was searching for the unified origin of poetic themes, such as 
that of the ‘white goddess’ of his title. He found one form of this myth in 
an ancient Welsh poem that used the imagery of the trees and their ñames 
as invoked in the Beth-Luis-Nion script and the similar Boibel-Loth 
Ogham script. The alphabets contained slight variations on the symbol- 
ism of the tree-names for the individual letters, and Graves was interested 
in the origins of this symbolism. He traced the species ñames in these 
Scripts to the only geographic región in which he could account for them 
all: the Southern coast of the Black Sea. This is in fact one región through 
which the Runic forms may have passed in their geographical and formal 
transformation from Etruscan or other Italic Scripts into the use among 
Germanic tribes. Turning his attention to the Celtic traditions in which 
the alphabets were more immediately embedded, he discussed the tradi- 
tional imagery of trees as warriors in the ancient Welsh myth of ‘The 
Battle of the Trees.’ This was a metaphor, he explained, for the power of 
letters, each bearing the ñame of a tree native to the British Isles, and 
betrayed one of the sources for what Graves termed ‘the historical gram- 
mar of poetic myth.’ Graves’s poetic investigations did not display the 
same racialist biases as those of List and Waddell, but shared the single- 
minded search for unifying myths and traditions which could be guaran- 
teed through symbolic interpretation of an alphabet script. 

Graves drew extensively on the work of Robert O’Flaherty, whose book 
Ogygia provided source material on Druidism, including the symbolism of 
the alphabet. Graves perceived a magic calendrical system in the trees 
associated with the thirteen consonant sounds of the tree-alphabet: the 
Birch, Rowan, Ash, Alder, Willow and so forth each associated with one of 
the months of the lunar calendar. Birch, the tree linked to the first letter, B 
or Beth, thus gave its ñame to the first month of the year, from 24 
December to 20 January. 14 In his extended interpretation of the symbolic 
valué of each of these trees, Graves made use of Classical sources as well 
as myths from the British Isles. Birch was a ‘self-propagating tree’ whose 
branches had been used for ‘flogging delinquents - formerly lunatics - 
with the object of expelling evil spirits.’ Birch switches were also used for 
‘driving out the spirit of the oíd year’ while the lictors accompanying 
Román consuls carried birch rods during the installation ceremony. Graves 
did not synthesize these various meanings, simply listed them to a cumula- 
tive effect for each of the letters in the Irish tree alphabet. 

The Hebrew alphabet, with its own symbolic traditions, was also the 
object of speculative interpretations of the kind which had attached to 
Ruñes, Ogham and ancient Irish. René Palaysi’s work L s Alphabet: Code 
mystique du langage et de la philosophie des Aneé tres, published in 1945, 
was written with full cognizance of developments in archaeology as well 
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as the various debates among Semiticists and Classicists but then devel- 
oped its own independent arguments. He began his work by citing the dis- 
coveries made by French archaeologist Paul Montet, specifically the 
Ahiram tomb inscription (around 1923), and its contributions to the theo- 
ry of the invention oí the alphabet. But rather than condude as Montet 
had that it pointed to a Phoenician origin, Palaysi brought the forcé of tra- 
dition and other historical evidence to support his argument for a Hebrew 
invention. Palaysi’s interpretations of the individual letters, however, were 
created from within a subjective mystical tradition, rather than an archae- 
ological one. He began with the statement that it was generally main- 
tained that the alphabet was an arbitrary series of letters in an order fixed 
by convention. According to Palaysi, however, the letters were a more pro- 
found cosmological system whose sequence was significant and whose 
meanings were governed by hidden laws of sound associations. 

Palaysi created a ‘grammar’ of elemental units which was not concep- 
tually different from that of other sound symbolists - whether of the 
Celtic, Aryan or Saxon variety. Like many of those authors, Palaysi pro- 
ceeded from the peculiarly shortsighted proposition that the symbolic val¬ 
úes based on the original Hebrew alphabet could be found in the associa¬ 
tions suggested by words in the French language. Thus he granted ‘A* the 
valué of an ox, because it was a domestic animal essential for existence, 
but claimed the letter had the philosophical valué associated with 
‘abstraction,’ ‘acte,’ and ‘attention.’ Similarly ‘B* was associated with 
‘besoin* (need) ‘but’ (goal) ‘béte* (beast) ‘balme* (balm) and ‘báti* (built); 
‘C* was linked to the French words for consequence and knowledge (along 
with the letters ‘G/ ‘K,’ and ‘Q’); ‘D* with determinism, direction and dis- 
tance; ‘E’ with space, hearing, evolutionism; ‘F’ with figure, finality, foun- 
dation and form; ‘H’ with harmonize, humanity and history; T/‘J’ with 
idea, image and judgment; *U with language, law and light; ‘M* with 
modality, measure and movement; ‘N’ with birth, nervousness and num- 
ber; ‘O’ with observation, operation, order; ‘P’ with particularity, percep- 
tion, perfection; ‘R’ with rapport, research, reflexión; ‘S’ with Science, 
sagacity and sensation; C T’ with tenacity, transformation and travail; 
< U7 < V7 < W > with unity, valué and truth. ‘X’ was not a letter, Palaysi said, 
but a Phoenician invention, while ‘Y* was the combination of ‘V* and T 
and thus the sum of verity and intelligence; and C Z* was the crowning of T 
with intelligence, though he did not make clear what the reason for this 
last assessment might be. 

Palaysi spelled out an extensive etymology using this letter symbolism, 
which he felt could be used as a key to the meaning of words. As is 
frequently the case in such idiosyncratic interpretations, Palaysi moved 
freely between Latín words, Hebrew roots, French terms and the associa¬ 
tions he had put onto his letter symbols. For instance, he interpreted the 
word ‘dog’ according to its Latín spelling CANIS, but in accord with a 
vocabulary of French words as in ‘C= qui connait’ (who knows) *A=qui est 
attentiP (who is attentive) ‘N=qui reproduit’ (who reproduces), ‘I^qui est 
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intelligent’ (is intelligent), and "S=qui est savant’ (is knowing). Palaysi’s 
System was exhaustive and self-contained: he had supplied both the asso- 
ciations on which it was based and the interpretations to which these asso- 
ciations might lead. Palaysi’s work was not really a narrative of the history 
of the aíphabet, but a symbolic interpretation grounded in certain histori- 
cal associations, but it served as the basis for the work of Alfred Kallir in 
his versión of the development of the aíphabet. 

Alfred Kallir’s method had something in common with 19th-century 
scholar Soldi de Beaulieu who borrowed from every conceivable archaeo- 
logical source regardless of chronological or geographical obstacles, and 
traced a single, synthetic narrative of aíphabet development and symbol- 
ism across this corpus of documents. Though his interpretive framework 
was Kallir’s own, he made reference to the work of Fabre d’Olivet, as well 
as that of Palaysi, in creating his study, Sign and Design: the Psychogenetic 
Sources of the Aíphabet A 5 Published in 1961, Kallir’s book proceeded 
from the basic premise that the aíphabet was a system of "primordial signs 
from the collective unconscious’ in which the "creation of individual man 
as well as of the human species’ was encoded in a sequence which was á 
‘magic chain of procreative symbols destined to safeguard the survival of 
the race.’ Though Kallir used the term "race’ his discussion had none of 
the racial biases of Waddell’s or List’s work, and he seems to have meant 
the human species by the term, rather than one particular branch. 

Kallir’s system drew on visual artifaets from diverse Sources and time 
periods: proto-Elamite, Assyrian, Sinaitic, Creían and hieroglyphic in 
which he found common iconography. He used two principies, for which 
he coined neologisms: symballic : meaning the ‘persistent concurrence* of 
acoustic and visual features of a letter sign, and acrocratic: meaning the 
schematic or sometimes pardal representation to which a letter had often 
been reduced from an original drawing. Kallir firmly believed in the picto- 
rial origin of alphabetic forms, however schematic, and in the iconography 
of these images he perceived a procreative narrative which also gave valué 
to the sequence of the letters. 

Kallir’s narrative was explicitly psycho-sexual. He began his discussion 
with the ‘A,’ interpreting the image of the ox as an image of virility; the 
‘horns’ in this glyph were an image of the male member, with all the pow- 
ers associated with phallic penetration, piercing, ploughing. He cited 
Freud’s discussion of the furrowed field and rapidly linked it to the hiero¬ 
glyphic image of the plough as a sign used to indícate ‘love.’ The list of 
Semitic words beginning with aleph which he selected as proof were all 
associated with paternity and virility: father, creator, progenitor, firm, 
lord, male, and so forth, while in Arabic the vocabulary he chose was even 
more explicitly sexual, with its images of pricking and fecundation. A sign 
Kallir indicated had been used as a determinative in Egyptian hieroglyph- 
ics to indícate ‘A’ he associated with the word "to beget’ as well as with the 
male member. In the Runic system, he went on, the first three letters were 
associated with horned animáis as were the Devenagri symbols for the 
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dipthongs ai y ao , au . Words beginning with these dipthongs had procre- 
ative associations with predominantly masculine imagery. Kallir proceed- 
ed to elabórate examples from Greek, Semitic, and children’s first efforts 
at language in the full scope of his argument linking the alpha with the 
phallus, and any lateral extensión in graphemic form with the erect and 
procreative male member. 

He followed his examination of the symbolism of the * a'lalephlalpha 
in its many linguistic variations with a similarly detailed investigation of 
the symbolism of ‘B’. This was the image of the feminine, the vessel of 
womanhood, ready to receive the procreative forcé of the aleph , in the 
womb symbolized by the ‘C/ The cross stoke in the ‘G* which followed 
indicated the act of penetration of the feminine cavity by the male mem¬ 
ber, while the swelling curve of the ‘D’ was the growing womb. ‘E’ was the 
image of the birth process, with the ‘F as its completion and the *H’ as 
the icón of rejoicing, with arms raised to heaven. These first eight letters 
formed a microcosmic circle, followed by two others, composed of the let¬ 
ters T through *N* and then < O y through *Z\ each with their own elabó¬ 
rate symbolic valué. 

Kallir believed that the psyche was ‘timeless and eternal,’ and that the 
use of the alphabet in daily, pedestrian business guaranteed the circulation 
of the basic information about human procreative cycles through the psy¬ 
che. His beliefs gave human metaphoric form to cosmological theories 
about the alphabet which had generally been framed in more abstract spir- 
itual terms. Robert Hoffstein’s book The English Alphabet (1973) returned 
to this level of abstraction in its imagery, and was cióse in spirit to the 
work of Fabre d’Olivet and other writers for whom the alphabet was the 
embodiment of the story of Creation. Hoffstein was not a kabbalist, ñor 
was he concerned only with Jewish or Hebrew symbolism. His approach 
to the alphabet was to see in it the symbology óf the Word and to interpret 
the letters as the seed, the light, the Foundation, and spirit of humanity 
suffused with divine inspiration. 

One aspect of mainstream interpretations of the dévelopment of the 
alphabet which acquired a new dimensión in the 20th century was the 
reading of the supposedly pictorial images from which the schematic 
forms of the alphabet had originated. The ñames of the letters had been 
established in antiquity as a mnemonic device, according to the acrophon- 
ic principie whereby a word beginning with that letter was used as its 
ñame. The pictorial imagery suggested by these words often led to the 
confused belief that the forms of the letters had originated in more replete 
pictorial forms - a supposition for which there is no archaeological evi- 
dence. The classic versión of this confusión frequently aróse from the 
habit of showing the named image and the associated letter in publica- 
tions — such as the versions produced by Sir John Evans (father of the 
expert on pictographic scripts from Crete, Arthur Evans) and A.C. 
Moorhouse, in his more storybook versión. Their attempts to make their 
own schematic drawings match the early Semitic letter was revealing - 
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both in their contortions and the differences between the two Solutions 
they presented. 




Depictlon of words assodated 
with the ñames of the letters 
which suggests a píctorial orígin 
for the alphabet, by Sir John 
Evans (Sir Arthur Evans, Scripta 
Minoa, Oxford, 1909) 



Several writers who considered themselves historians (rather than spir- 
itualists or metaphysicians) believed that the letters had had a pictorial 
derivation. Among these was Joseph Bouuaert, whose Petite Histoire de 
PAlphabet was published in 1949. Bouuaert, like many other alphabet his¬ 
torians, had an idea of the logic of development he felt the letters must 
have taken in their graphic evolution. Unlike many of his contemporaries, 
he was not convinced that the alphabet had been derived from Egyptian 
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Depiction of the letters 
suggesting pictorial origin, 

(A. C. Moorhouse, Development 
of the Semitic Alphabet, 1953) 


Chart showing 'originar 

i 

hieroglyphic forms of letters 
(Samuel B. Mercer, The 
Development of Our Alphabet) 


prototypes, but instead, he saw in the letters an independent graphic cre- 
ation which had gradually become simplified. Bouuaert felt that the letters 
had originally been more pictorial, but had come to be increasingly 
schematic, so that an original image could be identified in the remnants of 
traditional forms. Thus the ‘A’ for Bouuaert was without question the sim- 
plifted form of the ox, with only its horns and head outline still remaining, 
an image which permitted associations to be made with an iconographic 
original. ^ 
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Perhaps the more interesting versions of such pictorial interpretations, 
however, are those which read the alphabet as a cultural code, as a set of 
symbols representing the most essential and important elements of the life 
of Semitic peoples as envisioned by 20th-century historians. One of these 
was the work of Hubert Skinner, published in 1905. The Story of Letters 
and Figures was a more sophisticated work than its title would suggest, 
and it was not aimed entirely at schoolchildren, but at synthesizing an 
interpretation of the alphabet as a cultural system. Skinner believed in the 
universal character of humanity, in needs, desires, and ideas which tran- 
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scended the limitations of history. Thus he proposed interpretations of the 
letters which often wove together the elements of what he imagined was 

Phoenician life with the lives of English-speaking people of the early 20th 

r > 

century. 

Skinner began by stating that it was ‘natural’ that the ‘A’ should both 
represent the ox and be the first letter, since the ox was ‘the earliest friend 
of man among brute creation.’ From ancient times, he asserted, the ox and 
cow had been the companion of civilized people, helping them to subdue 
the wilderness, providing milk and sustenance, assistance in cultivation, 
all facts which were as true in the present, he stressed, as they had been in 
the days of barbarism. Skinner’s rhetoric was steeped in the beliefs that 
agrarian life, cultivation of the earth, and civilization were intimately con- 
nected, and that the images of the letters would necessarily reveal this 
because the alphabet was also an instrument of civilization. In this regard, 
he echoed the 18th-century writers who considered farming the basis of 
human culture, the most natural and civil of social conditions. Skinner’s 
text moved through each of the letters in turn, identifying their iconogra- 
phy and interpreting its place in the social order as a whole. ‘B’ was not 
merely a house, but carried the idea of a home and Skinner commented 
that: ‘There is no race of people in the world to whom the idea of home is 
dearer that it is to the English-speaking nations..,’ In its iconography the 
Hebrew Betb conformed to a flat-roofed dwelling, open to the air, whose 
imagery he saw repeated in the word ‘booth.’ Skinner had more difficulty 
connecting the image of the camel with 20th-century Chicago, in which he 
was writing, so he discussed the Gimel without making such a link, and 
passed to the Daleth , the triangular opening to a tent, so readily perceived 
in this role in the English word ‘Door.’ 

He went on: ‘As the alphabet maker had now pictured a house and a 
door, he turned his mind naturally to a window and a fence.’ These let¬ 
ters, and the sounds they made, were so cióse {‘E’ and ‘H’) that Skinner 
grouped them together, and moved on to discuss the ‘F’ which was a dag- 
ger hanging on a nail between ‘the window and the fence’ of the previous 
two letters. Next in sequence in the Hebrew alphabet (whose sequence 
Skinner was in principie following) was zayin , representing the handle of a 
dagger and part of its blade. It was just such a Phoenician knife which 
Judith might have used in rescuing her people from Holofernes, Skinner 
added, making use of biblical imagery to anchor his discussion in ancient 
but familiar history. Skinner’s approach was distinguished by his insistence 
on understanding the alphabet in relation to narrative - both that of its 
sequence letter by letter, and of its relation to this imagined Phoenician 
past vividly evoked through biblical references and the means by which he 
connected these to the lived experience of his contemporaries. While such 
an approach may be understood when it occurred in the work of a person 
not integrally involved with either archaeological investigation or the 
study of ancient languages, it is less comprehensible in the work of 
M. Dunand, a French scholar who was both. 
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mouth 

pe - mouth 

T 

tsede » side of man in profile 

Ts = 

scythe 

tsade = a nose, hook 

9 

qoph « stomach with esophagus attached 

O.- 

back of head with neck 

qof = monkey 

T 

res = head 


resh = head 

W 

sin = tooth 

w= 

support, sickle, saw 

shin ° tooth 

t 

tau = cross, a mark for a mark 

To 

the mark 

tau = asign 


Valúes assigned to the alphabet DunancPs book, Byblia Grammata y published in 1945, was written to 

by Bouuaert, 1949, Skinner, 1905 communicate developments in Phoenician studies. He began by stating 
and Dunand, 1945 that scholars such as Frangís Lenormant, Wilhelm Gesenius and Hans 

Bauer had repeatedly pointed out that the letter ñames were not linked to 
the origins oí the alphabet and that the mnemonic device of their ñames 
had often been mistakenly taken for a ‘historical cause or source root.’ 
However, he continued, Lenormant had indicated that the Phoenicians 
themselves had been aware that they had lost the original sou'rces and tra- 
ditions of the letters and thus resorted to a kind of ‘hieroglyphicization’ in 
order to transform the letters back into forms closer to an original image. 
This convoluted logic lent Dunand the justification he felt he needed to 
interpret the Phoenician letters systematically Alef was the ox, Beth a 
house with a double sloped roof, a structure ‘well-documented in 
Phoenicia in the early Bronze age.’ As DunancPs reading proceeded, he fell 
into the usual pattern, allowing the letters whose meaning was fixed in 
their ñame, such as the Gimel = camel to stand, their relation to ancient 
Near Eastern life self-evident, while other letter ñames received elabórate 
explanation. Waw y for example, he described as the supports by which the 
beams of the Tabernacle were suspended, an interpretation not widely 
repeated elsewhere, while there were other signs, such as He , which could 
not be read as images for the reason that he found not a single Hebrew or 
Phoenician word which began with this sound. 
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The prevailing feature of the interpretations of Skinner and Dunand, 
was their clear motivation to see meaning in the letters rather than allow- 
ing that they were functional forms identified by ñame for the sake of con- 
venience and clarity. By casting the interpretation of ñames into either a 
theory of the pictorial origins of the letters or a symbolic reading of their 
acrophonic ñames, the alphabet became more than a linguistic system, it 
became a repository of historical knowledge. This was not so different 
from the desire to see the alphabet as a code of spiritual or cosmological 
knowledge; it was simply given substance according to a different set of 
themes, more secular, and less abstract than those of the metaphysicians. 
It is this continual desire to see meaning that is perhaps the strongest fea¬ 
ture of human imagination in its relation to the alphabet. The continual 
projection of images onto schematic forms is not sufficient, the images 
produced must necessarily fit into some system. That the forms themselves 
had some genuine history went unquestioned in nearly every case, but it 
was the special contribution of Hans Bauer, author of Der Ursprung des 
Alphabets (1937), to demónstrate in an experiment with schoolchildren 
how readily such forms could be invented. Bauer very simply asked a 
group of children to invent a script, one which had no relation to the 
alphabet with which they were familiar. In about three minutes they had 
completed their tasks — and of the two dozen symbols they each created, 
seven were identifiable as elements of the oíd Phoenician alphabet! The 
realization that there was a link between the physiological capacity of 
human beings to produce marks and the possibilities for creating simple 
graphic symbols which would define what marks would be made in any 
human writing system was something which was not unique to Bauer, 
though his experiment provided a dramatic demonstration of a situation 
explored by physical and social anthropologists, such as André Leroi- 
Gourhan or Claude Lévi-Strauss. Such work is fascinating both for its 
exploration of the human potential for mark-making and for its insights 
into the cultural function of writing, but it has little to do with the alpha¬ 
bet per se . 

Specific research into the rélations between the alphabet, cultural 
development and physiology has however been done in the 20th century, 
mainly under the Ímpetus of work by the cultural theorist Derrick 
Kerckhove. The Alphabet and the Brain (1988), contained the results of a 
conference staged to combine the physiological analysis of right/left brain 
functions with cultural theories of the iateralization of the alphabet.* Eric 
Havelock*s assertion that the actual structure of the Greek alphabet, 
rather than literacy itself, had brought about changes in cognitive process- 
es was used as a foundation for Kerckhove*s work. Havelock, it will be 
recalled, stated that the simplicity of alphabetic writing (by which he 
meant the Greek alphabetic system with its vocalic notation) permitted 
the human mind freedom from the difficult task of decipherment, allow- 
ing development of speculative and abstract thóught. Kerckhove had 
begun his research by examining the development of Greek drama in 5th- 
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and 6th-century BC Athens, believing there was a correlation between the 
invention of the alphabet and the organization of dramatic form. 

Kerckhove’s assembly of neurophysiologists, biologists and historians 
of culture and literacy attempted to chart the ways that different writing 
systems affected (and were affected by) cognitive processes. He went so far 
as to State that processes of genetic transformation were brought about 
through the changes in cognition - themselves wrought by alterations in 
writing systems. Kerckhove linked both the direction of writing and the 
notational structure of writing to brain processing. He distinguished in 
particular between feature detection (essential for Scripts which were more 
complex visually or depended upon extra-notational information) and 
sequence detection which formed the basis for reading an alphabet with 
full vowel notation, where it happened that the ‘preference’ was from left 
to right. Kerckhove posited the existence of causal relations between cul¬ 
tural and biological phenomena, stating that the form of the alphabet in 
classical Greece would have effected so striking a cognitive change that it 
would have had an impact on the conditions of gene selection in turn, 
affecting the physiological conditions of cognition. 

Though stating that he wished to avoid a Eurocentric bias, Kerckhove’s 
work contained many of the same problems which had put Havelock into 
a controversial position. For instance: Kerckhove asserted that the Greek 
alphabet, because it notated vowels, was a full record of speech, and thus 
did not require memory of the speech context for its reading. While this 
observation may have applied with accuracy to the brief period in which 
there was a relatively accurate correlation between written and spoken 
systems (it is assumed that the Greek alphabet did serve its speakers with 
great accuracy) a similar observation would be far from sustainable in 
analyses of contemporary alphabetic systems used for modern European 
languages, especially English. Assertions supporting this cognitive devel- 
opment, grounded in an assumption about the effect of a replete notation 
System on the function of the brain and a corresponding cultural and 
genetic change were very difficult to sustain. While it is true, as Kerckhove 
and his team pointed out, that ninety-five per cent of alphabets with vocal- 
ic notation use a script written left to right and while the alphabets with- 
out such notation (Hebrew and Arabic, for instance) are written right to 
left, it seems very difficult to lócate a cause for this which does not simply 
describe the historical development of conventions — unless one proposes a 
profoundly biased set of assumptions about cultural difference. Kerckhove 
also presented the findings of researchers examining the relations between 
cognition and the character based Scripts such as Japanese and Chinese, 
but the results were embedded in the same difficult quandary of trying to 
sepárate historical conventions from presumedly essential properties of a 
language and establishing links of any kind with physiological operations 
of information processing in the brain. Perhaps the most disturbing fea¬ 
ture of Kerckhove’s work, especially given its recent date, is its continua- 
tion of the belief that Greek culture produced a degree of abstract, sophis- 
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ticated thought which was supposedly never achieved within communities 
of Arabic, Hebrew, Chínese or other language users who did not make the 
Greek alphabet the basis of their writing. 


Unique Interpretations of the Alphabet 

While most 20th-century interpretations of the alphabet fall into one 
of the many traditions established in the long history of symbolic analysis 
of its forms, there are a number of authors whose work proposed a theóry 
of the origin or significance of the alphabet which was without extensive 
precedent. One such proposition was put forth by J. Deloly in UEau et Les 
Secrets du Langage , published in 1962. Deloly believed that all language 
had arisen from onomatopoeic inspiration, in particular, the imitation of 
water signs. So universal was the symbolism of water sounds, and so per- 
vasive in the human psyche, that Deloly charted correspondences between 
the signs which represented particular sounds in languages as diverse as 
Chínese, French and ancient Hebrew. The single letter in which this 
imagery was most apparent was Mem , the hydronymic letter, as Deloly 
called it. Letters did not exist at the beginning of language, but they were 
linked to sen se of words through their qualities as graphic signs. The sense 
of all words carne from the living water in which the origins of all linear 
forms, patterns, shapes - vertical, horizontal, sinuous and so forth - could 
be detected. The very first writing, Deloly suggested, had been the engrav- 
ing of river waters on the face of the earth, by which processes a river 
made a character which blended the sound of its movement with the image 
inscribed in its path. The only point of historical or linguistic scholarship 
evident in Deloly’s work was the association of the hieroglyphic sign for 
the sound mem with the hieroglyphic sign resembling waves, a double 
zig-zag line. The rest of his discussion was an independent invention 
grounded on this one sign extended to an interpretation of the entire 
alphabet. 

Howard Peacey’s The Meaning of the Alphabet (1949), was a more 
conventional reading of sound symbolism. Peacey repeated much of the 
spirit, if not the precise details, of the kind of analysis proposed by writers 
as diverse as Plato and Charles de Brosses by asserting that the manner in 
which the letters make use of the breath is the source of their symbolic 
valué. Peacey proposed that there were ‘rational meanings or valúes natu- 
rally inherent in the spoken letters of the alphabet and their corresponding 
signs.’ These he stated were produced by the structure of speech, which he 
compared to the structure of a piano as the inherent means of producing 
different musical valúes as sound. Not letters, but letter sounds were 
therefore ‘natural signs’ on this account. Peacey analyzed these first by 
dividing the consonants (as signs of motion) from the vowels (actions of 
the essential forms). The most elemental signs were those easiest to pro- 
nounce, such as Ma, which he proposed was almost universally the first 
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Map of Atlantis, source of 
original language and writing 
(Ignatius Donelly, Atlantls, the 
Antedíluvian World, 1882) 


spoken sound. The alphabet, ‘read in its proper order is a natural Symbol 
of Creation.’ This Creation was described abstractly, in categories identi- 
fied as the Beginning of Form, Determination, Specification, Detail and so 
forth. Ultimately, however, Peacey denied that these could be detected in 
or even linked to the visual forms of the letters, which he believed had 
been created in the manner suggested by Flinders Petrie, as a shared sig- 
nary locally condensed into an alphabetic system. 

The work of D. Duvillé, UAethiopia Oriéntale ou Atlantie (1936) was 
one of the many 20 th-century texts which seriously took up the idea of the 
lost continent of Atlantis and linked it to the invention of the alphabet. 

Theories of Atlantis can be traced to the writings of Plato, who is general- 
ly given credit for the first full account of the mythic lost continent. But 
the modern versión of the Atlantis myth received its strongest advócate in 
Ignatius Donnelly, whose Atlantis: The Antediluvian World was first pub- 
lished in 1882. The myth met with particular favor among Germán writ- 
ers, and a whole generation of Atlantis stories grew up in the early 
decades of the 20th century which took Donnelly’s text as their point of 
departure. This was not surprising, since Donnelly had carefully combed 
the history of literature for references to and discussions of the lost conti¬ 
nent, its history and culture. The Atlantis myth served as a new versión of 
the idea of an original people, single language, and single source of alpha¬ 
betic writing, and had the advantage over earlier biblical accounts that its 
verity depended on evidence which could not be easily recovered. 

Donnelly had suggested that the alphabet had been invented on 
Atlantis, since by his account the continent had been the original site of all 
human culture. Through detailed discussion, Donnelly argued that the 
alphabet of the Phoenicians, Egyptians and even the Maya must have had 
a common source. This was the antediluvian alphabet, and memory of 
this script was preserved in Hebrew scriptures, where it was referred to as 
the writing of ‘the Ad-ami, the people of Ad, or Adíanos.’ This original 303 
Edén had been the antediluvian world, and from it all human beings had 
descended, bearing with them the ancient memory of their pást in the let¬ 
ters of the alphabet. 

Donnelly did not elabórate the details of the alphabet as a symbolic 
form, but Duvillé did. His Atlantis, however, was the ancient Aethiopia in 
which a mother tongue common to all had been spoken on the now sub- 
merged continent. The Atlanteans had had a highly developed, superior 
culture with extensive colonies, and according to Duvillé, these antedilu- 
vians had been the ‘red race,’ identified by the term phoinos 9 which he 
interpreted to mean red. In Génesis, he went on, only the three post-dilu- 
vian ‘races’ were described: the ‘black’ Hamites, the ‘white’ Japhites, and 
the ‘yellow’ Shemites. Cadmus, the p/?o¿mcian, had been one of the origi¬ 
nal Atlanteans, and the Cadmean alphabet was obviously the original 
antediluvian script. This script was described in terms of twenty-two 
hieroglyphic forms, however, rather than alphabetic ones. In the final pas- 
sages of his work, Duvillé suggested that there was an analogy between 
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the dynamic organs of the larynx and those of the genitalia, and that vocal 
language had a sexual parallel through these correspondences, though he 
did not develop this discussion in detail. 

Another interpretation of the original language which borrowed from 
the Atlantis myth was put forth by G.E Ennis in a 1923 publication, The 
Fabric of Thought. Ennis’s theory was relatively simple, but also, relatively 
peculiar. He suggested that in the nonsense syllables of a single nursery 
rhyme were preserved the sounds and symbols of an original human lan¬ 
guage. This rhyme, full of racist bias, he gave as: *Ena Dena Dina 
Do/Catch a Nigger by the Toe/If he hollers let him go/ Ina Mena Mina 
Mo.’ Through elabórate charts arranging the letters in rows, squares, and 
columns, Ennis demonstrated that the nonsense syllables spelled out a pri¬ 
mal code, each letter of which was the ñame of a god or king and filled 
with profound significance. As the English versión of the rhyme was so 
cióse to the original language it proved that England was very cióse - geo- 
graphically and spiritually - to the oíd Atlantis. Language, Ennis conclud- 
ed, had originally been European, not Asian or Middle Eastern. Like 
Donnelly, Ennis provided a chart diagramming the structure of the origi¬ 
nal Atlantis, one which had its geographical details encoded into the 
numerical valué and structure of the alphabet. Children and rustics, he 
concluded, were the true guardians of culture, and thus the continual repe¬ 
tí tion of this rhyme in the mouths of schoolchildren perpetuated the *won- 
der of the code and the glory of life and death.* 


Map of Atlantis showing 
parallels between elements of a 
nonsense rhyme and structure of 
original continent (G. F. Ennis, 
The Fabric of Thought , London, 
1923) 
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Chart of ñames of gods and 
goddesses, and diagram show- 
ing relations among them as sig- 
nífied in the alphabet (Francis 
Haab, DMnation de VAlphabet 
Latín, 1948) 


Unique, too, is the work of Francis Haab, La Divination de l*Alphabet 
Latín , published in 1948. Haab believed that the letters of the alphabet 
were ideograms which symbolized the fundamental divinities of Greek 
mythology, but, oddly enough, the gods and goddesses invoked in his text 
had both Latin and Greek ñames. Greek mythology was a fundamental 
truth, based on rationality, poetry, religious intuition and ethics, and all its 
tales were one elabórate system of revelations. The Latin alphabet, how- 
ever, not the Greek, was the most puré of ancient alphabets. Haab’s pre- 
sentation took two forms, a schematic representation of the lineage and 
relations among mythological divinities, and a letter by letter investigation 
of the valúes of the alphabet. The one figure which appeared repeatedly in 
the schematic diagram was that T representing Júpiter, who was both ‘the 
first hero,’ ‘the one,’ and ‘man.’ Above Júpiter was God, who gave rise 
both to humankind and to the Spirit. Each of the gods and goddesses took 
their place in this pantheon according to Haab’s interpretation of their 
genealogical origin. 


APOLLO 
BACCHVS 
CERES 
DIANA 
VESTA 
FORTVNA 
GE (Gaia ou Rhéa) 

HERA-IVNO 

IVPPITER (Dien Manije ¡ti ou " Fi/s ") 

J (l’hommt) 

HERA-KLES 
LATONA 
MERCVRIVS 
NEPTVNVS 
PLVTO 

PALLAS 
QVPIDO 
MARS 

SATVRNVS 
THEMIS 

U (la femme) 

VENVS 
VVLCANVS 

X (Dieu Absolu ou “ Pire ”) 

HYMEN 

Z (la Foudre ou “ Esprit 

There were instances in which the ñame of a god or goddess did not 
contain the letter by which it was symbolized, and Haab proposed that in 
these cases the letters served as a hieroglyph embodying the character of 
the deity in graphic form. Haab believed that the Latin alphabet had been 
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invented directly from the Greek with modifications to compénsate for the 
fact that that system had been inadequate for the needs of the Hellenic 
religión. The Latin alphabet, on the other hand, presented a perfected 
graphic visión, serving as exterior signs by which the spirit might be intro- 
duced to divine revelations. The letters must of necessity be as puré as pos- 
sible, and not instances of type badly corrupted by decorative excesses. As 
a consequence, Haab chose a sans serif face, one composed only of a mini*? 
mum bare lines which more closely resembled the early monumental 
Greek letters than any other alphabet invented before the sans serif faces 
designed in the first half of the 20th century Only by returning to these 
ideal letters could the live voices of the truth be heard in their roots, á 
truth which revealed the genius of the Greeks and their great character. 
The table of relations demonstrated both the relations of the gods to each 
other and to humankind, and then back to the inexpressible absolute, the 
flowing Creativity which was the constant manifestation of the three pri- 
mary principies of the Absolute, the Creator and the Spirit. Haab empha- 
sized that daily use of the alphabetic letters permitted continual contact 
and conversation with the gods. 

Universalizing principies continued to be a major source of inspiration 
for idiosyncratic historians of writing. The work of Hugh Moran, The 
Alphabet and the Ancient Calendar , 1953, asserted that astrology had 
been the central organizing principie for the invention of the alphabet. He 
rejected the theory of Egyptian origins, and stated that the astrological 
symbols of the lunar zodiac which had first originated with the 
Babylonians formed the basis of all writing systems - Chinese characters 
and Akkadian cuneiform as well as various alphabets. Moran’s work 
repeated much of the thesis of Moreau de Dammartin, and like that 19th- 
century writer, he charted the graphic relation of signs in various systems 
to prove his point. The idiosyncracy of work like that of Moran or Haab 
resides not so much in the specifics of their inventions, but in their absence 
of relation to any tradition of scholarship in the area of linguistics, archae- 
ology or ancient history. It should be apparent by now, however, that even 
an acquaintance with those traditions is not in itself guarantee of validity 
and the determination of the original graphic forms of the alphabet 
remains sufficiently unclear that it may be they were created with the same 
leap of human imagination which has characterized the theories motivat- 
ing these individual interpretations - or the innovative spontaneity of the 
schoolchildren in Bauer’s experiment. 


The Alphabet in the Age of Electronic Media 

Marshall McLuhan, the philosopher of media, suggested in The 
Gutenberg Galaxy , that the rise of audio-visual media (to which might 
now be added virtual media), would bring about the elimination of print. 
McLuhan saw positive possibilities in this change - the potential for an 
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‘open society’ in which a network of connections would bypass the cen¬ 
tralizad control which he felt was a feature of print technology McLuhan’s 
1960s optimism has yet to be borne out by positive social change through 
the use of electronic media to create a more democratic society - issues of 
access and information control have as much potential for abuse by cen- 
tralized power structures as did print media. But McLuhan’s fascination 
with technology has become a common preoccupation in late 20th-centu- 
ry attitudes towards writing, alphabets and media. It is apparent that the 
elimination of print will not necessarily lead to the elimination of the 
alphabet or written language, but rather a change in its forms, its means 
of transmission and material supports. Certainly the look of alphabetic 
writing has already been significantly affected by electronic media, though 
it remains to be seen how the stylistic treatment of alphabetic signs will 
evolve over time under the influence of new technology. 

Jérome Peignot in De L'Ecriture a la Typographie (1967), stated that 
there were only haphazard signs at the base of the alphabet, and that the 
art of writing had evolved from nothing in order to model a void, thus 
becoming associated in the minds of humankind with the concept of the 
passage of God onto the Earth. But once they existed, he went on, citing 
the work of typographer Eric Gilí, letters became things in themselves, not 
in any sense the mere picture of things, even had they had originally been 
so. It is this existence, of the letters as things, which has been the subject 
of this study — since it is as fully developed but arbitrary signs that the 
alphabet functions so efficiently, in spite of its problems, limitations, and 
defects, as the basis for communicating ideas and information across the 
full spectrum of human activity. 

Peignot reflected on McLuhan’s suggestion that the advent of electron¬ 
ic media contained the threat of an analphabetic chaos, but he countered 
this with the conviction that writing, alphabetic or other, had a seductive 
power. Writing was a means of concretizing thought into physical form so 
that it could live independently of the instant of its creation. He felt that 
human gestures were essential to the life of type and the» alphabet - and 
vice versa — and that the experience of books was one which would endure 
beyond electronic invention because of the pleasure — visual, tactile, inte¬ 
lectual and emotional — which books provided. 

While it daily becomes more problematic to believe that books as we 
have known them will endure, or that future generations will take more 
pleasure from the physicality of writing than from the immaterial elec¬ 
tronic trace, it is also evident that electronic media offer tremendous pos- 
sibilities for preser va tion of older forms. Many of the sources referred to 
in this book were literally crumbling as they were read, and may not exist 
for future generations of scholars unless they are recorded electronically, 
preferably in some sophisticated surrogate capable of recreating the visual 
excitement of the forms of the origináis. The immateriality of the elec¬ 
tronic médium also puts into new perspective the status of documents sus¬ 
ceptible to change, erasure, duplication without a trace - all so radically 
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different from texts produced on parchment, paper and stone whose histo- 
ry resides in their material as well as in the substance of their linguistic 
expression. 

Electronic media also offer possibilities for design experimentation 
which do not have to conform to the linear constraints which were devel- 
oped from the habit of typographic printing. The next decades may wit- 
ness the reinvention of calligraphic imagination in electronic form and 
correspondingly innovative methods of reading and Processing language 
visually. In spite of outcries to the contrary, there is no evidence that litera- 
cy will disappear with the proliferation of electronic media. What seems 
certain is that modes of literacy will be transformed in the next century. It 
is impossible to predict the effect all this will have on the writing system 
which has for millennia served as the object and instrument of so much 
historical knowledge, spiritual investigation and imaginative speculation - 
the alphabet. 
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